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PREFACE 


N general arrangement this book consists of a short 

first chapter, in which are considered certain aspects of 
Warwickshire as a whole, followed by seven longer chap- 
ters in each of which a natural division or district of the 
county is described in some detail. In these later chapters 
the villages and manors are, for the most part, taken in 
order along the line of an imaginary tour, zig-zagging 
across the area concerned. I do not suggest that anyone 
should follow the sequence literally, and at intervals I 
have taken deliberate short cuts of a few miles over un- 
roaded country. I have merely placed the villages in this 
way because it has enabled me to treat of adjacent 
parishes one after the other—an arrangement which is 
not possible if they are dealt with in alphabetical order. 

In the actual consideration of all the places mentioned, 
I have been most interested in the people who have been 
connected with them. Therefore I have discussed, wher- 
ever possible, the families who have, at one time or 
another, held the various manors, and, more particularly, 
the notable or curious individuals who have been in any 
way associated with the villages, either by their birth, their 
life, or their burial in the local church. I do not claim 
that my references are by any means exhaustive. I myself 
know of many names which I have deliberately omitted, 
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and most readers will probably find or remember others. 
Nevertheless, I have attempted to mention as many as 
I could within the short space of this book. At the same 
time I have not intentionally left out any architectural 
details of importance. But in all cases I have tried to 
summarize these in the shortest space, in order to leave 
as much room as possible for my primary consideration. 
Thus, while I have given periods, styles or building- 
dates to halls and churches, I have not described in detail 
those structures which readers are likely to go to see for 
themselves. 

With regard to the first chapter, there is one point which 
may require a little explanation. In treating of the his- 
tory of the county I have not followed the usual form 
of such essays, which begin about 1066 and afterwards 
list the important events which have occurred within the 
boundaries during the succeeding five hundred years. In 
a way I have reversed the process. I have described 
briefly the years up to the Norman Conquest, and sum- 
marized from then onwards. My reason for this course 
is that I consider that the history of the English counties, 
as separate and complete entities, ceased with the Con- 
quest, when much of their local government was absorbed 
by the Crown and their potential strength as individual 
units was destroyed by William I’s scheme of giving land 
to his great nobles in many counties and not all in one. 
Their story as areas of local feeling and local patriotism 
did not begin until after the break-up of the old feudal 
system. In the Middle Ages a man might have said that 
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he was an English man or a Coventry man, but, as far 
as this portion of the country was concerned, he would 
not have said that he was a Warwickshire man, and meant 
anything by it, until the end of Elizabeth’s reign. As a 
result, I would term most of the events, the wars and 
state journeys and parliaments held, as being irrelevant 
to the true brief history of the county. Had one room, 
they would be included. As space is short, they will be 
found mentioned under the lords or rich towns which 
attracted them to this corner of England. 

When Eadric and Cnut ravaged the Avon valley they 
did so because the whole district was up in arms against 
them. But when Simon de Montfort’s followers attacked 
Warwick they left the town untouched and levelled the 
castle to the ground, because their quarrel was with the 
Earl and not with the common people. After Hastings, 
it was not until the time of the Civil War that the people 
of Warwickshire took any real part in the more lurid 
events transpiring in their county. There, perhaps, I 
might have given some general description in the first 
chapter, but, realizing how much I was going to write 
under the individual places, I refrained from repeating 
myself. 

There is no bibliography at the end of this volume. I 
do not think that the casual reader would gain much help 
either from a complete list of the books which I have 
consulted, many of them not local, or from a list of all 
the local books which have been published. At the same 
time, there are some few volumes from which most of my 
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information has been derived and to which I would very 
much like to acknowledge my indebtedness. I therefore 
propose to mention a few of them, with gratitude, and, 
while stressing that the list is not meant to be complete, 
recommend them as books to be consulted by those who 
wish to know more than I have written in these few pages. 

The basis of much study of Warwickshire is Dugdale’s 
Antiquities, in one of its several editions. Some of its 
information also appears in Cox’s Great Britain and 
Ireland, of which Vol. V deals with this county. Both 
are old books, and would probably have to be read 
in a library. There also I would recommend, for general 
medieval history, Holinshed’s Chronicles—I suppose any 
history would do, but he is such delightful reading; he 
had a true medieval mind—and the Dictionary of 
National Biography, in all its many volumes. Many 
otherwise unrecorded facts of considerable interest can be 
found in the Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeo- 
logical Society, particularly Vol. XLVII, 1921, and those 
succeeding volumes which contain Mr. Philip Chatwin’s 
work on the local tombs. Then the first two volumes of 
the Victoria County History, dealing with the geology, 
early remains, Domesday survey and the religious, social, 
economic and political history. Lastly there are three 
little books which anyone could possess: the Little Guide 
to Warwickshire, summarising the villages in alphabetical 
order; Dean Hutton’s Highways and Byways in Shake- 
speare’s Country, the best of all the books about that dis- 
trict ; and Miss Dormer Harris’s Unknown Warwickshire, 
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a truly delightful volume, which, even if it has no mass 
of undigestible fact, has a spirit and graciousness which 
endears it to the heart of any reader. In conclusion, I 
would say, as she said before me, from these and more 
came my information, “errors should be ascribed, 
however, to me”. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


N the succeeding chapters Warwickshire is divided 

into a number of districts, roughly marked out by 
their physical characteristics. Each area is described very 
briefly, and then the manors and villages within it are 
dealt with in greater detail. The only unfortunate result 
of this arrangement is that the county may appear as a 
number of widely separated and divergent patches of 
countryside with no real unity between them. In this 
chapter, therefore, some attempt will be made to con- 
sider Warwickshire as a whole, or rather as the sum of 
many different parts and not as many different parts. 
In a way this is difficult. Much of the county’s history 
belongs to that of England, its scenery is often a reflec- 
tion of its neighbour’s and its spirit has not expressed 
itself in any special architectural form. At the same 
time it does produce in its inhabitants a certain strong 
affection, and those who know the area well can always 
tell what is Warwickshire in feeling and form, and what 
is not. 

Considering first the physical characteristics of the 
county, Warwickshire is, and always has been, divided 
into two somewhat different types of countryside by the 
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valley of the Avon. At one time the two districts were 
considered distinct under the titles of field-land or Feldon, 
to the south, and wood-land or Weldon, to the north. The 
Feldon lies between the Avon and the Cotswolds and, 
though it is not typical Cotswold scenery, it has some of 
the flavour of those hills, tempered by the more homely 
touch of Warwickshire itself. It differs from the Weldon 
country most obviously in that it isa more live agricultural 
area. Some of the villages, admittedly, were depopulated 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to provide pasture 
for sheep, but much of the Feldon is still under cultiva- 
tion. As a broad generalization this marks it off from 
the land north of the river, where cattle and empty 
meadows replace the sheep and corn of the south. 

North of the Avon, at the county’s eastern angle, is the 
plateau of Dunsmore Heath, a piece of land which has a 
certain affinity with the drab hills of Northamptonshire 
and the moorlands round Naseby. Just above Dunsmore 
is a short area of Warwickshire lying close to the Leices- 
tershire border which has much of the dull flatness of in- 
different meadows broken by scattered tree clumps, which 
belongs to the southern portion of that county. 

The remainder of north Warwickshire has developed 
from true Weldon country. The use of the term Arden, 
often applied, sometimes causes a little confusion, because 
people talk so easily of the Forest of Arden, and thereby 
imagine that north Warwickshire was once a forest. It 
was not. The word Arden is of Celtic origin and means a 
well-wooded area, At one time most of Worcestershire, 
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the Weldon and the adjoining portions of Staffordshire 
and Leicestershire formed such a district. The part in 
Warwickshire was not a forest within the real meaning of 
the term in England, in that it was not governed by 
forest laws, hunting was not restricted to the King, and it 
was not the direct property of the Crown. Much of the 
land in Worcestershire, on the other hand, was afforested 
by Henry II, and, although Henry III deforested large 
areas, a strip along the eastern border, known as the 
Forest of Feckenham, remained so until the reign of 
Charles I. Even this Forest of Feckenham contained 
some sixty villages and hamlets. In Warwickshire, at the 
extreme north, was a part of the Forest of Sutton, which 
later passed to the Beauchamps, when it became known 
as Sutton Chase. All the rest of this county was not in 
any way subject to game laws, but was merely a well- 
wooded district out of which the individual lords of the 
manor carved their domains. To some, or all, of this 
area the title of Forest of Arden was inaccurately 
applied. 

Unfortunately most of the thicker woods were cut 
down in the seventeenth century to feed the iron furnaces 
of Birmingham and the surrounding towns. Sussex was 
originally the centre of the English industry. ‘The manu- 
facture of cast-iron was begun there in the fourteenth 
century, and of malleable iron at an earlier date. By the 
reign of Elizabeth, so large an area had been denuded of 
trees that extension of the works was prohibited. 

This meant that the foundries of Birmingham and 
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Dudley, deprived of the progressive competition of their 
older established rivals, began to develop rapidly. Some 
attempts were made to find a substitute for charcoal. 
Simon Sturtevant took out a patent in 1611 for the use of 
coal in iron smelting, and a few years later Dud 
Dudley, experimenting at Dudley, produced both malle- 
able and cast iron by heating the ore with coke. Owing 
to the opposition of the charcoal-burners, the process was 
abandoned, and was not started again until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when it was reintroduced by 
Abraham Derby of Colebrookedale in 1735. Thus Bir- 
mingham, though close to some of the richest and oldest 
coal-fields in England, supported her growing iron 
foundries all through the seventeenth century on char- 
coal obtained from the local woods. Asa result, the Arden 
district, although still unusually rich in trees, now consists, 
for the most part, of meadows of indifferent pasturage. 
The lanes, however, are well shaded, the hedgerows are 
scattered with elms and there are a number of wooded 
parks such as Berkswell, Packington and Maxstoke. At 
the same time, it is only fair to remember that the Weldon 
once resembled those remaining patches of the Wyre 
Forest close to Bewdley, and that most of it was in that 
condition when Shakespeare and Drayton wrote of it. 

In spite of this natural division of the Warwickshire 
scenery into two main types, all the landscape round the 
centre of the county has sufficient common character- 
istics to make of it a coherent whole. The essence of 
this unity lies in the homeliness of the countryside. Both 
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the Feldon and the Weldon have about them a strange 
atmosphere as though the scenery, for the most part, 
belonged to the distant end of some small farm. . It is all 
in miniature, and every little patch contains its clump of 
trees, its winding lane with banks and hedges rich, but 
not flamboyant, with wild flowers, its little hill and its 
gently twisting stream. So many of the villages, the 
churches and even the inns are small. But it all some- 
how, fits. Warwickshire has not the unexpectedness of 
Somerset, the glorious openness of Norfolk, nor the hard 
strict joy of Cornwall, but it has instead just that human 
smallness, that homeliness which makes it appear not as 
if the cottages have grown up from the soil, but as if 
the county itself has grown round and away from the 
cottage gardens. 

These old cottages, which belong so much to Warwick- 
shire, are built in the main in two different forms. In 
the Feldon they are most frequently of stone. Here they 
may be thatched or they may be roofed with tiles. In 
the Weldon the cottages have a framework of timber, 
the wood being well seasoned but seldom painted. This 
frame is filled in with plaster, wattle and daub or brick 
in about equal proportions. But where plaster is used, it 
is not painted white, so that the typical Warwickshire 
timber-framed cottage is subdued in colour, producing a 
gentle mixture of browns, fawns and dull reds. In 
Worcestershire, all along the line of the many forests, 
a very different type of timber-framing occurs. Here 

the wood is painted black, and the plaster or plaster- 
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covered brickwork white. This violent black and white 
form of architecture creeps into Warwickshire only 
along the western end of the Avon valley, from Lud- 
dington through Wixford, Bidford, Arrow and Salford 
Priors. 

Other domestic architecture follows the distribution 
of the cottages, though a number of Halls in the Wel- 
don are built of stone or brick. Good timber-frame work 
occurs at Grimshaw Hall near Knowle and at Hampton- 
in-Arden in the north, and at Little Wolford in the south. 
Stratford, Warwick and Coventry retain several fine old 
public buildings in the same style, although some of them 
are now painted in excess of their original design. Good 
early brickwork exists at Compton Winyates Hall. Other 
examples in the same material are provided by Pooley 
Hall (1509), Charlecote (1558) and Aston (1618— 
1635). Local stone can be found used from the four- 
teenth century onwards. Baddesley Clinton Hall, mostly 
belonging to the fifteenth century, is an excellent speci- 
men of the fortified manor-house of that date. A later 
example occurs at Astley, where the old castle was largely 
re-erected by Adrian Stokes between 1554 and 1560. 
There is also the fine lias front at Coughton, built during 
the reign of Henry VIII, although most of the work of 
this century is in brick. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century Inigo Jones designed the mill at Chester- 
ton and the manor-house at Barton. To the same period 
belong Abbott’s Salford Hall, the gate-tower at Worm- 
leighton, Stoneleigh Abbey, but not the west front, and 
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the remodelled residential block at Warwick Castle. The 
first half of the eighteenth century is well represented 
by Ragley Hall and the great west wing at Stoneleigh. 
At Compton Verney is the Hall built by Adam in the 
Palladian style in 1762, with the grounds laid out by 
‘Capability’ Brown at about the same date. Designs 
by Sanderson Miller, a local architect of some repute, 
can be found in Radway Grange, the Radway Tower 
on Edgehill, crowning “ with graceful pomp the shaggy 
hill”, and the County Hall at Warwick. There are many 
examples, some disastrous, of the nineteenth-century ex- 
periments in Gothic. The most interesting are Arbury 
Hall and Weston House at Long Compton. 

Of the many castles which the county once possessed 
only three remain. Those which have disappeared were 
mostly motte and bailey work, with later stone walls 
round the enceinte. In these cases the earthworks still 
exist together with some fragments of the masonry. 
Among the ruins in this group may be included the castle 
of the Montfords at Beaudesert, of the Hastings at 
Fillongley, of the Hardreshulls at Hartshill and of the 
Verdons at Brandon. At Baginton the foundations of 
Sir William Bagot’s ‘fayre tower’ have recently been 
uncovered, and Birmingham archaeologists have un- 
earthed masonry at Weoley belonging to the castle for 
which Roger de Somery was granted a licence, as a re- 
ward for assisting Henry III during the rebellion of the 
barons. The three castles which are largely extant are 

Kenilworth, originally a Norman keep enlarged to a 
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double ward structure under the Plantagenets, and the 
Edwardian buildings of Maxstoke and Warwick. 

In the matter of ecclesiastical architecture, Warwick- 
shire has produced no definite regional style, although it 
is true to say that there is a form of church typical of 
the county, small and with a squat battlemented tower 
at the west end. At Beaudesert, Baddesley Clinton, Ches- 
terton and Haseley are buildings without either aisles or 
side-chapels, and they very definitely seem to belong to 
the district. For the most part towers are without spires 
all through the Feldon and the southern band of the 
Weldon. Spires occur in the north, round Birmingham, 
at Aston, Bickenhill, Coleshill, King’s Norton, Lapworth, 
Solihull, Tanworth-in-Arden and Yardley. Several of 
the other Arden churches once had wooden steeples which 
have since disappeared. Towards the extreme north- 
eastern corner of the county, close to Leicestershire, are 
examples of the broached spire which belongs to a belt 
of country passing from there eastwards. There are no 
timber-framed towers comparable to those of Worcester- 
shire, although Morton Bagot, near Henley-in-Arden, 
has a half-timbered belfry, and at Bearley there is an 
oak-framed gable top to a brick tower. 

Most of the Warwickshire churches were erected of 
local stone, varying with the district. Some of the earlier 
Norman buildings were constructed of Gloucestershire 
oolite, but the importation of material is not common, 
except in the case of the monks of Kenilworth who 
spread the rich sandstone of their quarries over a large 
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portion of the southern half of the county, building their 
churches of that stone in preference to the local lias. 
Curiously enough wood was very seldom used, and there 
is little good carving and few tolerable old roofs. 
Authentic pre-Norman masonry occurs only at 
Wootton Wawen. There is a considerable amount of 
good Norman architecture in the county. General work 
of interest can be found at Beaudesert, Berkswell, Corley, 
Curdworth and Stoneleigh. In addition there are fine 
doorways at Arrow, Burton Dassett, Haseley, Kenilworth, 
Oxhill, Salford Priors, Whitchurch and Wixford. The 
best chancel arches are at Beaudesert, Curdworth and 
Stoneleigh, but there are several others of note. Early 
English work is represented by Austrey, Baginton, Long 
Itchington, Priors Hardwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Wol- 
verton and the beautiful chancel at Pillerton Hersey. 
Decorated work, on the whole, is dull and uninspired, 
except for the magnificent tracery at Temple Balsall. 
Designs in the same style occur at Astley, Brailes, Dun- 
church and Solihull. Perpendicular architecture is 
common in the smaller parish churches, but the work 
is not good except at Chesterton, Knowle and Wootton 
Wawen. In the larger buildings beautiful examples of 
this form can be seen in St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity, 
Coventry, the chancel at Stratford-on-Avon and the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. Later experiments in 
Gothic include Horace Walpole’s tower at Arrow and 
Sanderson Miller’s work at Kineton. In the Classical style 
there are the restoration of St. Mary’s, Warwick, by Sir 
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William Wilson, St. Philip’s, Birmingham, by Thomas 
Archer, and Binley, by Robert Adam. In the true Gothic 
revival, there are St. George’s, Birmingham, and Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore by Thomas Rickman, and the Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Birmingham and church at Rugby 
by A. W. Pugin. 

There is a finely carved Saxon font-bowl at Curdworth. 
Coleshill possesses an excellent late Norman tub-font 
decorated with a representation of the rood and the four 
evangelists. Cruder figure work of the same period 
occurs at Stoneleigh and Oxhill. At Walsgrave-on-Sowe 
is a Norman font with romanesque arches, but no figures. 
There are no commendable examples of later thirteenth- 
century craftsmanship in the county, but there are several 
interesting pieces of fourteenth-century work. At Brailes 
there is a font covered with ornate tracery work copied 
from the windows, while at Tysoe the sides are decorated 
with figures of saints in niches. Unusual specimens of 
this date occur at the adjacent villages of Aston Cant- 
low, Lapworth, Snitterfield and Wootton Wawen. Here 
the sides of the bowl are plain, but corbelled heads pro- 
ject from under the eight corners. According to Francis 
Bond, this style “is found sporadically up and down the 
Midlands”. 

Good fourteenth-century wood screens exist at Long 
Itchington and Polesworth. Fifteenth-century work 
occurs at Knowle, Middleton, Wootton Wawen and 
Wormleighton. Bickenhill has an unusual early screen of 
stone. 
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The county is not rich in monumental brasses, but 
fine examples of early fifteenth-century work can be 
found at Baginton, Merevale, Warwick, Wellesbourne 
Hastings and Wixford. All are to knights in armour and, 
except at Wellesbourne, are with their wives. The brass 
at Warwick, to Thomas Beauchamp, who died in 1401, 
and Margaret Ferrers, is celebrated for the floral pat- 
tern, composed of minute dots, which covers much of 
its surface. This form of shading, used to emphasize 
the difference in the heraldic devices, occurs again on 
Richard II’s effigy at Westminster. The beautiful brass 
at Wixford, to Thomas Crewe and his wife, is famous for 
the curious badge, a human foot and ankle, which is 
engraved upon it in many places. It occurs at the four 
corners, between the spires of the canopy and scattered 
through the inscription. Its origin is not known. Fowler 
Carter suggests that Thomas might have lost a foot in 
some military campaign and been proud of his honour- 
able disfigurement. Certainly the badge was not borne 
by any of his relatives, the Crewes of Cheshire. At Hill- 
morton there is a solitary lady of the late fourteenth 
century. There are a number of indifferent sixteenth- 
century specimens. The most interesting are the palimp- 
sest at Haseley, and one to a post-Reformation priest in 
full vestments at Coleshill. 

Warwickshire churches retain a number of most in- 
teresting monumental effigies. The earliest, somewhat 
mutilated, is at Merevale and represents a knight in chain- 
mail covered by a long surcoat. There are two other 
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examples of thirteenth-century work, a deacon at Avon 
Dasset and an abbess at Polesworth. Early fourteenth- 
century figures, in local stone, occur at Birmingham, 
Coleshill, Ettington and Wolvey. The first alabaster 
monument is that of the elder Thomas Beauchamp 
(1370) and his wife at Warwick. There are beautiful 
pieces of work in the same material belonging to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century at Aston, Birming- 
ham, Merevale and Meriden. The effigy at Aston to 
Ralph Arden is unique in that some of the lapis lazuli 
fillings have been retained in both the baudric and the 
basinet. To the same period belongs the magnificent 
bronze figure of Richard Beauchamp at Warwick. Late 
fifteenth-century alabaster work occurs at Astley, Aston 
and Polesworth. One of the Aston effigies is noteworthy 
in that the knight is wearing the Yorkist collar of alter- 
nate suns and roses. Lancastrian SS-collars can be found 
at Astley and Aston. Tudor collars are on effigies at 
Alcester, Coleshill and Compton Winyates. The work of 
the second half of the sixteenth century is not quite as 
good as that of the first. The best examples are the 
figures of the Dudleys at Warwick. Poorer craftsman- 
ship of the same date occurs at Charlecote, Chesterton 
and Stratford-on-Avon. In the seventeenth century, 
Gerard Johnson, or Jansen, ‘tombe-maker’ of South- 
wark, is represented by two effigies at Stratford, includ- 
ing that of Shakespeare. Work by the great Nicholas 
Stone can be found at Chesterton, Compton Verney, 
Ettington and Stoneleigh. At Charlecote is a tomb for 
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which Bernini, the Italian, was paid 1,500 guineas. The 
figure is interesting because even for that sum Bernini 
did not do all the carving himself, and at the same time 
Nicholas Stone was executing similar work for about 
£350. 

Turning for a brief space to the history of the county, 
it is easiest to begin with the relics of the Roman in- 
vasion, under the Emperor Claudius, which took place 
between a.p. 43 and 47. Their predecessors left several 
signs of their habitation. They were responsible for the 
salt-ways, altered and used by the Romans, running from 
Wich or Droitwich in Worcestershire, and for a number 
of hill-top roads such as the Ridgeway which goes down 
through Redditch, to the west of Alcester, and a similar 
track along the crest of the Edgehills from Nadbury 
Camp in the north past the Rollright Stones. There are 
also the remains of a number of camps, including Nad- 
bury on Edgehill, Bury Mound near Solihull, Oakley 
Wood near Bishop’s Tachbrook, and Beausale east of 
Wroxall, which are said to belong to the Bronze Age, and 
Oldbury near Hartshill, and Corley Camp at Corley, 
which are supposed to date from the Iron Age. 

The Romans, although they never penetrated into the 
centre of the Arden country, which was probably too 
thickly wooded and too thinly populated to arouse their 
interest, ringed the Weldon round with three of their 
great roads. For the most part these roads are still used. 
The Watling Street leading from London up to Wroxeter 
passes through, or along, the north-eastern border of the 
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county from Crick to Fazeley. At High Cross it is crossed 
by the Fosse-way which comes down from Lincoln by 
way of Leicester, and cuts across Warwickshire along the 
line of the hills south of the Avon, to leave the county 
at Halford Bridge. The third Roman road, the Ick- 
nield Street, ran up from Bourton-on-the-Water. It enters 
Warwickshire close to Bidford, where it crosses the Avon, 
and then goes up through Alcester, Studley and King’s 
Norton. Here it disappears, but originally it passed over 
the area now forming Birmingham to reach Lichfield and 
Derby. The most important Roman town in the county 
was at Alcester. In addition there were stations at Ches- 
terton on the Fosse-way and at Mandussedum (Man- 
cetter) and Tripontium on the Watling Street. Small 
settlements probably existed at Baginton, Fenny Comp- 
ton, Kineton, Tiddington, Wolfamcote and Warwick. 
The Romans withdrew from England at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, and for nearly two hundred 
years the native Celtic inhabitants, the Cymry, remained 
undisturbed. Then towards the end of the sixth century, 
the Hwicca,-a tribe of Saxons from Wessex, advanced 
into the county from the south-west. They had conquered 
Worcestershire and a portion of Gloucestershire. In 
Warwickshire they penetrated as far as the north bank 
of the Avon, and overran the southern half of the 
county. Thus they ruled the Feldon, but made no serious 
attempt to pass on into the Arden country. At the same 
time the northern border of the county was attacked by 
a tribe of Angles under Cridda who, in 586, became first 
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king of Mercia. The Mercians slowly penetrated into the 
Weldon from the north, and by the second quarter of the 
seventh century they had reached the outposts of the 
Hwiccas. Ultimately the Mercians, who—under Penda, 
their last heathen king—became a great and warlike 
people, prevailed and the Saxon tribe passed under their 
authority, being allowed to retain their old rulers as 
under-kings. Penda was killed in 655, and was succeeded 
by his son, Preada, who became a Christian. The follow- 
ing year he formed the see of Mercia under the juris- 
diction of Duima, a Scottish monk from Lindisfarne. 
Duima was followed by St. Chad, who established the 
seat of the bishopric at Lichfield. In the south, the see 
of Worcester was founded in 679 under Bosel and Oft- 
for, two monks from Whitby Abbey. There are two 
interesting points about the Anglo-Saxon conquest of 
Warwickshire. One is that, although the whole ulti- 
mately came under the kings of Mercia, it was origin- 
ally invaded by two different tribes who respected the 
natural division of the county by the Avon, and who 
afterwards used this line of demarcation to divide it into 
two distinct areas for the purposes of religious and legal 
administration. The second point is that the Christianity 
of the district came from the north, from Whitby and 
Lindisfarne, and not from St. Augustine in the east. 

At the time of the first great Danish invasion in the 
ninth century, Mercia was ruled by an under-king or earl- 
dorman under Alfred, King of the West Saxons. On this 
occasion the Danes never advanced into Warwickshire 
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itself, but when England was divided between them and 
Alfred, they were allowed the country as far down as 
the Watling Street. At the beginning of the tenth century 
there was further fighing, and Alfred’s daughter, Ethel- 
fleda, wife of the earldorman of the Mercians, fortified 
the whole of her territory. In this county she built the 
burg of Warwick, and just to the north, the castle of 
Tamworth. 

For the next hundred years the land was fairly quiet. 
Then in 1016, the Avon valley was wasted and ravaged 
by Cnut and Eadric, earldorman of the Mercians, 
during the second great Danish invasion. Eadric, who 
probably planned the murder of Edmund Ironside, was 
slain by Cnut the following year from fear of his 
treacherous character. Eadric was succeeded by Leof- 
wine, earldorman of the Hwiccas, who became earl of 
Mercia. His son was Leofric, who rose rapidly in power 
and became one of the three most important men of 
his day, sharing the government of the country with 
Godwine and Siward. Leofric was the husband of 
Godgifu (Godiva), and in 1043 they refounded the abbey 
of Coventry which Eadric had destroyed. It is worth 
noting that the house was endowed with twenty-four 
manors in the county, most of which were in the Feldon. 
It would therefore appear that even then the southern 
half of Warwickshire was more thickly populated. 
Leofric, by his policy, opposed the house of Godwine, a 
point which is of considerable interest here, because 
Leofric’s sister married a certain Wygotin who owned a 
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large portion of the Arden country, and whose grandson, 
Thurkil, stayed away from the battle of Hastings because 
of this hereditary feud. As a result he was allowed to 
retain most of his lordships, and he appears in the 
Domesday survey more frequently than any other 
Englishman. Leofric died in 1057. He was succeeded by 
his son, Aelfgar, whose stormy life ended five years later. 
He left two sons, Eadwine and Morkere, whose attempts 
to hold their father’s earldom by the help of the North- 
men contributed so largely to Harold’s difficulties. 

The old earldom of Mercia was replaced by William I 
by that of Chester, the seat of the previous earls. His 
son, William II, instituted the earldom of Warwick, 
giving it to Henry de Newburgh, the brother of the first 
Earl of Leicester. Henry ultimately inherited most of 
Thurkil’s lands, and thus a large portion of Warwick- 
shire came under his control. Much of the north-eastern 
border, however, remained the property of the Earls of 
Chester until the descendants of Hugh d’Avranches 
became extinct in the direct male line. At the same time 
the foundation, during Norman and early Plantagenet 
times, of monasteries within the county, and their subse- 
quent endowment with neighbouring manors, resulted in 
a large portion of Warwickshire coming under local 
ownership. The Arden district slowly united itself to the 
field-lands of the south, a process which was aided and 
hastened by the breaking-up of the greater early feudal 
lordships during the thirteenth century and the recogni- 
tion by the growing English parliament of the rights and 
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dignities of the shires. A change, curiously enough, which 
was accompanied by a reduction in the powers of local 
government, a certain number of the old shire courts 
which had survived through the Norman times disappear- 
ing in the reign of their immediate successors. 

The fourteenth century saw the rich autumn of the old 
baronial system, with its massing of manors and the 
terrible pride of the, by then decadent, Plantagenet 
aristocracy. In the fifteenth century the old order passed 
away, and from it there arose the thin-lipped lords of 
the Tudor régime. Many manors were still bandied about 
as royal favours and marriage gifts, but there had grown 
up in Warwickshire a sufficient number of smaller land- 
owners to form the whole into a definite united area, a 
county whose members owed as much allegiance to the 
vague name of the shire as their predecessors had done 
to their feudal superiors. 

The suppression of the monasteries checked the 
tendency for a short while, but soon the property gravi- 
tated down from a few rich men to many individuals. 
In the fourteenth century a nobleman had reckoned his 
wealth by the number of domains which he held; by the 
end of the sixteenth century money had supplanted the 
mere possession of land. The number of manors had not 
materially increased, but the number of people who 
could claim that they owned a manor had multiplied 
enormously, As a result, in the seventeenth century the 
term county had, for the first time in English history, a 
real definite meaning. It had ceased to signify the relic 
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of a petty kingdom, and had now come to describe a 
growing and not a dying body. The fact is interesting. 
It is often imagined that because Alfred and his succes- 
sors, in organizing the old kingships into a united 
England, retained some of the divisions of hundreds and 
shires, as well as creating new ones, for the purposes of 
taxation and government, and that because William I 
accepted that form of administration, counties as 
they are now really existed in those days. They were 
there theoretically. In actual shape, on maps and title- 
deeds, they were much as they are to-day. As areas of 
local government they were relatively independent until 
some time after the Conquest. But as areas of local feel- 
ing they had no existence until the seventeenth century. 
Just as, in the late Middle Ages, Christendom broke up to 
form the countries of Europe, so the English feudal 
system disintegrated to form the counties of England. 
The process, of course, was slower, because counties had 
no champions and no separate ideas or ideals, but it was 
nevertheless a real transformation. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
KENILWORTH TO WARWICK 


HE Avon, the Warwickshire river, rises in the North- 

amptonshire Hills above Naseby. It passes into this 
county close to Tripontium, the site of an old Roman 
camp, and between Clifton-on-Dunsmore and Browns- 
over. Thence it flows westwards, just north of Rugby, by 
Newnham Regis, where the Leighs held property, by 
Wolston, where two of the Martin Mar-prelate tracts 
were printed, and south of Brandon, once a castle 
belonging to the Mowbrays. Here the river turns to the 
south-west, and, passing Rytton-on-Dunsmore, goes by 
the old mill at Bubbenhall, until finally it reaches the 
great park of Stoneleigh Abbey. Here it is joined by the 
River Sowe, which rises by Monks Kirby and flows south 
past Combe and Binley to Baginton, where the founda- 
tions of Sir William Bagot’s ‘fayre towere’ still stand 
on the edge of an eminence on the east bank. From 
Baginton the Sowe passes through the village of Stone- 
leigh and enters the park on its north side. 

Beyond Stoneleigh the Avon, now a great river, flows 
placidly past the mill at Guy’s Cliffe, by the rock where 
the hermit is said to have had his cell, and John Rous 
lived and wrote his history of the Earls of Warwick, to 
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Milverton. Here it is joined by the River Leam, which 
rises on the northern slopes of the Marston Hills, not far 
from Shuckburgh, and enters the county at Wolfamp- 
cote, three miles from Ashby St. Legers, once the home 
of the Catesbys. From Milverton the Avon flows between 
Warwick and Leamington, through the park of Warwick 
Castle, and on by way of Barford, where the Earls of 
Warwick sometimes held their courts, to the wide open 
meadows of Charlecote. 


Stoneleigh, where the Avon first assumes the true 
dignity of a great river, is probably the most suitable 
place at which to begin a study of Warwickshire. The 
manor at Stoneleigh belonged to the Crown until Henry 
IT gave it, on the day of his accession to the throne, to 
certain Cistercian monks for the foundation there of an 
abbey. The history of this house, however, begins a little 
earlier, at Redmore in Staffordshire. Here two anchorites 
lived in a clearing in the royal forest of Cannock. They 
had been given their land by Stephen, and Roger de 
Clinton, Bishop of Chester, allowed them to choose their 
own monastic order. Unfortunately the king’s foresters 
appear to have troubled them a little, and ultimately they 
appealed to the Empress Matilda for permission to move. 
This was granted on condition that they became Cister- 
cians, and a small monastery was established, with the 
help of two monks from Bordesley, a few miles away. 
But still the foresters, “ riding frequently that way, much 
disturbed their devotions”, and were “ not only trouble- 
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some but by their frequent visits somewhat burthensome 
also”, So Henry II transferred the monks to Stoneleigh. 
The manor was at that time inhabited by two priests who 
served in the church, sixty-eight villeins and four bonds- 
men ; the latter held their land by the service of making 
the gallows and hanging thieves, “every one of which 
bondsmen was to wear a red clout betwixt his shoulders 
and upon his upper garment”. Once established at Stone- 
leigh, the monastery, for the most part, prospered con- 
siderably, although its story is a trifle chaotic. It received 
many endowments from the Seagraves of Caludon, 
especially Stephen, Henry III’s chief justiciar. In 1235 
the abbot, William de Guildford, was given legatine 
authority in Wales, but afterwards deprived of his office 
because he had “ countenanced a shepherd belonging to 
the monastery to fight a duell and to hang a thief that 
had privately taken away some cattle”. Six years later 
the buildings of the abbey were damaged by fire, and 
the king gave the monks forty oaks from his woods at 
Kenilworth to assist in the repair. In 1284, Edward I 
granted a Thursday market and an eight days’ fair on 
the feast of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. A little 
later the abbey was attacked and the gate-house and vil- 
lage destroyed by a band of men who have never been 
identified. Then in 1321, the Earl of Hereford broke into 
the place and ransacked the coffers of Sir Hugh Des- 
penser, which had been deposited there for greater safety. 
During the reign of Edward III, Thomas de Pipe, the 
abbot, was charged with the support of one Isabel Bons- 
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hall and their children, “ which were more in number 
than the monks in the convent”. Finally in 1380 the 
great seal was stolen and used to demise several manors 
before the abbot had time to cancel it. After that the 
history of the place is a little quieter until its suppression 
in 1536, when the house was found to contain eleven 
monks, besides the abbot and an ex-abbot, “all of good 
conversation and lyving”’, and forty-six dependants. The 
annual income was assessed at £218 35. 13d., but the 
abbey was said to be more in debt than any other in the 
county. The property was given to Henry VIII’s brother- 
in-law, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

In 1551 Charles’s two sons died childless while still at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, of the ‘sweating sick- 
ness’, and the abbey was granted to Sir Thomas Leigh, 
a descendant of an ancient Cheshire family, who was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1558. He married Alice 
Barker, of Wolverton, who founded the almshouses at 
Stoneleigh. For some reason the estate passed to his 
second son, Thomas, whose grandson, also Sir Thomas, 
entertained Charles I there in 1642 after the inhabitants 
of Coventry had shut the city gates against him. For 
this he was rewarded with the title of Baron Leigh of 
Stoneleigh. The first Sir Thomas’s third son, Sir William, 
was the grandfather of Sir Francis, made Earl of Chi- 
chester, whose daughter, Mary, married George Villiers, 
fourth Viscount Grandison. Mary’s granddaughter 
married a certain Robert Pitt and was the mother of 
the first Earl of Chatham. Sir Thomas’s fourth child 
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was Winifred, from whom were descended, along one 
line, Viscount Palmerston and Earl Cowper, and along 
another, the great Duke of Marlborough and the Dukes 
of Leeds and Berwick. Strangely enough, Stoneleigh is 
now the property of the descendants of Sir Thomas’s 
eldest son, Rowland, the present barony dating from 
1839. 

The Abbey, as it stands to-day, consists of the great 
house built by Thomas Leigh during the reign of James I, 
to which was added, in 1720, the west front of three 
storeys erected in the Italian style of that date. Scattered 
round this building are some remains of the old monas- 
tery. There are a number of Late Norman moulded 
doorways, and on the south-east side is the fourteenth- 
century vaulted undercroft. The abbot’s lodging, erected 
by Robert de Hockele between 1310 and 1349, is now 
used as a gate-house, and the chapter-house is incor- 
porated in the kitchens. The foundations of the church 
lie under the croquet-lawn. 

To the east of the estate, where the Avon is crossed by 
a fifteenth-century sandstone bridge built by the monks, 
are the remains of the hamlet of Stareton. The place 
was largely depopulated when the park was enlarged in 
the sixteenth century. 

The village of Stoneleigh, situated on the Sowe, lies 
on the north edge of the park. It contains several very 
pleasant half-timbered houses. The parish church, origin- 
ally a Late Norman structure, has been much altered in 
the passing years, but retains a fine chancel arch with 
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carved capitals, and a good tympanum above the bricked- 
up north doorway decorated with figures of dragons and 
chimerae. Close to this door, on the outside, is the much- 
worn sandstone effigy of a lady and her child. She is 
said to have been the wife of a knight of Motslow Hill, 
who killed herself and her baby on hearing of her 
husband’s death in battle. Inside the church is an inter- 
esting font from Maxstoke, adorned with figures of the 
twelve apostles, identified not by their symbols but by 
labelled scrolls, standing beneath Romanesque arches. 
From its execution, the work would appear to be pre- 
Norman, but, as Mr. Francis Bond points out, “the piers 
are fluted just after the fashion of those of Durham 
Cathedral, which was not commenced till 1093”. At the 
east end of the church is a mausoleum built by the Leighs. 
In the chancel is a tomb with a fourteenth-century effigy 
in grey stone of a priest wearing a chasuble and alb, and 
on the wall is the alabaster memorial to Chandos, first 
Baron Leigh of the second creation, who died in 1850. 
He “wrote verses prized by the scholarly few, and took 
interest in social and political questions”’. In the north- 
east corner of the chancel is the finest monument in the 
church, the great black marble tomb of Alice, Duchess 
Dudley, and her eldest daughter, with the two effigies 
carved in white marble and represented in their shrouds. 
This magnificent piece of work was executed by Nicholas 
Stone some twenty years before Alice’s death. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Leigh and married Sir Robert 
Dudley, the son of the Earl of Leicester and the Countess 
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of Sheffield, by whom she had seven daughters. When 
Robert was finally cheated of his father’s estates by the 
avarice of the Sidneys and the pride of the Countess of 
Essex, he repudiated his marriage and fled to Italy with 
Elizabeth Southwell. Alice stayed on at Stoneleigh and 
devoted herself to charity. Like her nephew, the first 
Baron Leigh, she was an ardent Royalist, and in 1645 
she was rewarded for her family’s devotion to the house 
of Stuart by being created a duchess in her own right. 
At the Restoration, this title was confirmed by Charles II, 
and her daughters were allowed to rank as those of a 
duke. She died nine years later, at the age of ninety, the 
most respected and reverenced woman in the county. 

Three miles west of Stoneleigh is the long, straggling 
town of Kenilworth. The place is largely built of red 
brick, and it has increased in size rapidly during the 
century succeeding the publication of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel. In the sun it has a certain warmth, giving it 
a distinctive charm which its architecture scarcely 
merits. 

At the time of the Conquest Kenilworth consisted of 
two separate holdings, both members of the royal manor 
of Stoneleigh. In the Domesday Survey one was held by 
Alberic the clerk, and the other by Richard the forester. 
Henry I united the two to form a manor and gave them 
both to Geoffrey de Clinton in 1120. This Geoffrey was 
a man of considerable importance in his day. He was 
treasurer and chamberlain to the king, and claimed 
descent from William de Tankerville, chamberlain of 
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Normandy. He was, however, regarded as a parvenu, 
and when the older lords drew up their list, the Orderic 
Vitalis, of those ‘‘ men of ignoble stock”? whom Henry I 
had “lifted up from the dust and exalted above earls and 
burghers”, he was placed first. The opposition to him 
reached its height in 1130, when a charge of treason was 
brought against him. He was tried at Woodstock, David I 
of Scotland sitting as peer in judgment, and acquitted. 
He died a few years later, and was followed by his son, 
also Geoffrey. The family became extinct in the direct 
male line in the reign of Henry III, but from the foun- 
der’s nephew, Osbert, were descended the Clintons of 
Maxstoke and of Coleshill, the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Earls of Lincoln, the eighteenth-century Earl 
Clinton, and the nineteenth-century Dukes of Newcastle. 

In 1122 the first de Clinton established an Austin priory 
for Black Canons at Kenilworth. Under the terms of the 
endowment the house was given most of the manor and 
a tithe of everything taken to the castle, even if it had 
been tithed elsewhere. In addition, the monks were 
allowed to use for parchment the skins of all the lambs 
killed in the district, and if any of the sheep died, they 
were to have the whole animal. They also had the right 
to as much of the rich red sandstone of the local quarries 
as they wanted. The canons used this stone on all the 
churches which belonged to the priory, and specimens of 
their work may be seen as far afield as Iffey in Oxford- 
shire, Stewkley in Buckinghamshire, and Fenny Compton 
in this county. In the beginning, too, they had excellent 
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masons who could mould their material well, and some 
of their churches, such as Stoneleigh, contain beautiful 
specimens of Late Norman and Transitional carving. 
The history of the house was relatively uneventful. It 
prospered more than most and in the fifteenth century, 
when many were growing smaller, it actually increased 
in size. During the priorate of Thomas Holygreve (1439- 
58) the place was raised to the dignity of an abbey. At 
the visitation in 1535, its annual income was assessed at 
£538 195. 4d., of which £23 175s. 7d. was distributed in 
alms. Four years later the abbey was surrendered by the 
abbot, the prior and fourteen canons. The church and 
monastic buildings were immediately destroyed, and the 
only remains still extant are a portion of the gate-house 
and a barn. The foundations of the church have been 
uncovered. It was, apparently, a cruciform structure with 
an aisleless nave and a string of chapels round the choir. 
The chapter-house had a semi-circular east end, and a 
vault of twenty-eight feet. To the north of’ these ruins is 
the parish church, completely rebuilt during the last 
century, but retaining a magnificent Late Norman west 
doorway which probably came from the abbey. Inside 
are a number of mural tablets to local families, including 
the Butlers, one of whom, Samuel, born at Kenilworth 
in 1774, was appointed head master of Shrewsbury at 
the age of twenty-four. When he went to take up his 
duties he found one pupil, the buildings almost in ruins 
and the school funds in Chancery. He remained there 
for thirty-eight years, and by his ability and energy raised 
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Shrewsbury to a position of considerable eminence. On 
his retirement, he became bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry. His grandson, also Samuel, was the philoso- 
pher and artist, author of Erewhon. 

Kenilworth Castle must have been begun by Goatees 
de Clinton soon after he obtained possession of the manor, 
because he referred to it two years later in the charter of 
foundation which he gave to the priory. This castle 
probably consisted of a motte and bailey, situated on a 
spur of rising ground, and occupying the site of the 
present inner-ward. His son, the second Geoffrey, who 
lived through Stephen’s reign and became chamberlain 
to Henry II, erected the great keep, a massive stone struc- 
ture over eighty feet high, on the north-east corner of the 
motte. This building is similar to those still standing at 
Castle Rising and Rochester. Geoffrey may also have 
erected a strong wall round the top of the mound, but 
this, if it existed, has been overbuilt by succeeding gene- 
rations. Geoffrey died in 1265, and his son, who inherited 
the castle, was compelled by Henry II to lease it to the 
Crown for twenty years. Later, this was made into a 
permanent cession. Both Henry II and John enlarged 
and strengthened the place, the latter beginning the con- 
struction of the outer-ward and the water-defences. 
Henry III continued the work, building the great dam 
from the south-east corner of the outer-ward and so form- 
ing an artificial lake of 111 acres which surrounded the 
castle on three sides; the fourth, the north-west, was pro- 
tected by a deep dry ditch. In this form Kenilworth 
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rivalled the great lake-fortresses of Caerphilly, Leeds and 
Bodiam, and was probably impregnable. 

In 1248, Henry III was foolish enough to give the 
castle to his brother-in-law, Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester. Fifteen years later, Simon was leading the 
barons in their attempt to control the king, and in 1264 
he defeated and captured Henry III at the Battle of 
Lewes. The king’s brother, Richard, Earl of Cornwall 
and titular Emperor of the Romans, was also taken 
prisoner, and spent the following two years closely 
guarded at Kenilworth. At this time Simon’s lieutenant, 
John de Giffard, was in charge of the castle, and shortly 
after the baron’s success he attacked and destroyed War- 
wick Castle, the stronghold of William Mauduit, who had 
gone over to the king’s party a few years before. In 
January 1265, Simon held his famous parliament, to 
which were summoned not only churchmen, barons and 
knights, but also two citizens from every borough in the 
country. The situation, however, was far from promis- 
ing. The Prince Edward escaped, and Simon quarrelled 
with Gilbert de Clare, who forsook him and joined the 
young prince and the marcher lords. The opposition 
grew. July saw Simon with a small army on the west 
bank of the Severn, while Edward was stationed at Wor- 
cester. Simon tried to cross the river and failed. In the 
meantime his son, also Simon, was bringing up his father’s 
levies from London and the east, intending to attack the 
Royalists in the rear. On the 31st of the month he arrived, 
tired, at Kenilworth, and, believing the prince to be at 
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Worcester, pitched his tents in the open between the castle 
and the town. Edward, who had heard of the young 
Simon’s approach, marched all night and reached Kenil- 
worth in the early hours of August 1st. The result, for 
the barons, was disastrous. Many of them were captured 
in their tents; a few were slain ; only a remnant, including 
Simon, who swam the lake in his nightshirt, escaped into 
the castle. Edward did not wait, but marched back to 
Worcester and crossed the Severn. Simon, the elder, had 
moved down to Evesham to wait for his son, and on the 
morning of August 4th found himself caught between 
the royalist forces and the river. The great earl died 
fighting, and with him fell the flower of many local 
families—the de Berminghams, the Astleys, the Trussells, 
the Montfords and the Clintons. Many of Simon’s 
scattered followers, learning that their estates were to be 
forfeited, joined his son at Kenilworth. Henry de Hast- 
ings, of Fillongley, was then in charge of the castle. For 
some time the king made no attempt to reduce it, but in 
the spring of 1266 Prince Edward sat down outside the 
walls with a large army. They arrived in June. They 
were still there in October. With winter approaching, 
Edward, by the Dictum of Kenilworth, offered to allow 
the barons to compound for their treasons by paying a 
fine assessed at five years’ income from their lands. The 
offer was refused. By Christmas disease had broken out 
in the castle, and provisions were running short; but it 
was still untaken. Negotiations were resumed, and 
finally the terms of the Dictum were accepted. The 
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castle, which had only been granted to the earl for the 
duration of his life, reverted to the Crown. 

Soon afterwards Henry III gave it to his younger son, 
Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster and the founder 
of that proud and intolerant family. Kenilworth was 
their principal abode. Edmund was succeeded by his son, 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, Lincoln 
and Salisbury. He became steward of England on 
Edward II’s accession to the throne, and immediately 
began the bullying, cantankerous opposition which lasted 
until his death fifteen years later. After his execution, 
popular opinion made him a martyr, but throughout his 
life, neither patriotic nor prudent, he had been equally 
treacherous to his king and to his allies. He was followed 
by his brother, Henry, who joined Queen Isabella in 
1326 and assisted her to capture Edward II and the 
younger Despenser. For a time the king was imprisoned 
at Kenilworth. Then he was moved to Berkeley, where 
he was eventually murdered. On his way, in a field 
between Warwick and Kenilworth, his captors sat him 
on a ‘moalehill’ and shaved him, head and chin, with 
cold water taken from a ditch. The fates, however, did 
not forgive Henry for the part which he had played in his 
cousin’s death, for he went blind three years later, but 
did not die until 1345. He was succeeded by his son, also 
Henry, one of the few creditable members of the house. 
He was “‘ Edward III’s most trusted counsellor”? and a 
man “ esteemed throughout western Europe as a perfect 
knight”. He was followed by his daughter, Blanche, who 
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married John of Gaunt, Edward III’s fourth son. 
‘“Time-honoured Lancaster”? was a man well within the 
traditions of the family, and, as a precaution, he strength- 
ened all the defences of the castle. He rebuilt a large 
portion of the inner-ward, erecting the great banqueting- 
hall, said to have rivalled that at Westminster, the White- 
hall and the long block of buildings along the south side. 
John died in 1399, in his bed. His son and heir, Henry, 
had been banished the previous year, and Richard II 
seized the estates to fill his coffers for his proposed Irish 
war. The exile came back to claim his lawful property, 
and found it easier to take the throne. With his corona- 
tion in the same year, Kenilworth again became a posses- 
sion of the Crown. 

For the next hundred and fifty years, Kenilworth was 
a royal castle. The Lancastrian and Yorkist kings visited 
the place, but made no very great alterations in its struc- 
ture. Of them all, Henry V probably stayed there most, 
and he had a pleasure-house built and a garden laid out 
at the head of the lake, towards Honily. He it was who 
imprisoned Sir John de Mortimer in the tower at the 
castle end of the dam, and thereby gave his name to it. 
Henry VIII rebuilt the east end of the inner-ward, erect- 
ing the block known as King Henry’s Lodgings. 

Kenilworth remained the property of the Crown until 
1563, when Elizabeth gave it to Robert Dudley, whom 
she afterwards created Earl of Leicester. The castle 
became Robert’s regular residence, when in England 
and not attending the queen, and he spent over 
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£60,000 on it, a large sum for those days. He completely 
demilitarized its aspect by enlarging all the windows, even 
those in Geoffrey de Clinton’s great keep. He also 
erected the ornamental gate-house in the north-east 
corner of the outer-ward and rebuilt the south-east corner 
of the inner, producing the plain, and somewhat unstable, 
structure known as Leicester’s Buildings. He entertained 
Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 1566, 1568, 1572 and 1575. 
The fourth occasion, which lasted for nineteen days, was 
the lavish and flamboyant reception immortalized by Sir 
Walter Scott and described in detail by George Gascoigne, 
the designer and composer of the masques, in his Princely 
Pleasure at Kenilworth. There was a continuous round 
of plays, pageants, masques, tilting, Morris dancing and 
State ceremonies, and the whole is said to have cost the 
earl over £100,000. Dugdale finishes his account of the 
festivities by noting “the quantity of beer then drunk, 
which amounted to 320 hogsheads” (17,280 gallons). 
Possibly it was this trick of vulgar ostentation in Robert 
which attracted the queen. As a man he was certainly 
the most ignoble and despicable of her many courtiers. 
He began his public career in 1553, when he proclaimed 
his sister-in-law queen at King’s Lynn and then went 
straight over to Mary’s side, and he never looked back. 
He was treacherous, shallow and utterly devoid of any 
form of good taste. Even his matrimonial adventures, 
which have aroused the interest of countless generations 
of women, were as sordid as the average cheap Sunday 
newspaper. He started with Amye Robsart, whom he 
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drove to suicide in 1560. Then, while flirting with Eliza- 
beth, he became secretly betrothed to the Countess of 
Sheffield, whose husband he is said to have poisoned the 
previous year. She bore him a son, also called Robert, in 
1574. Finally, while she was still alive, he married Lettice 
Knollys, Countess of Essex, whose husband had conveni- 
ently died at the age of 35. By her he had one child, the 
‘noble impe’, a misshapen infant who never survived 
his third year. 

Leicester died in 1588. His son, Robert, thought to 
succeed him, but found that the estates had been left to 
Ambrose, Leicester’s brother, for life. Robert joined ex- 
peditions to the West Indies, and was knighted for bravery 
at the siege of Cadiz in 1596. By then Ambrose had died 
and he tried again to claim his property and titles. His 
cousins, the Sidneys, had seized some of the estates and 
refused to give them up. The Countess of. Essex was 
still alive and she opposed the validity of Leicester’s 
second marriage, as its existence made her own illegal. 
The lawsuits seemed as if they would last for ever. In 
the end Sir Robert lost his temper, and in 1605 went, 
with Elizabeth Southwell, to Italy, where he styled him- 
self Earl of Warwick. Return was then impossible. In 
1620 the Pope created him Earl of Warwick and Duke 
of Northumberland in the Holy Roman Empire. He 
died twenty-nine years later at the Villa Castello, the 
gift of Cosmo II, Duke of Tuscany. His life was a 
tragedy. With all his faults, he was one of the better 
members of his family. In his portraits he is said to have 
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resembled Shelley. He was courageous, a good navigator, 
an admirable designer of ships, and a sound architect. 
And in Italy he amused himself by draining the marshes 
from Pisa to the sea. 

Kenilworth remained in the hands of Ambrose’s 
executors for some years until finally they persuaded 
James I, on behalf of the Prince Henry, to buy it for 
£14,000. After Henry’s death from typhoid fever in 
1612, the property passed to his brother, Charles. Neither 
of them seem to have cared much for the place and they 
seldom visited it. At the time of the Civil War the castle 
may well have been in a decayed condition, for no 
attempt was made to defend it by either side. In 1648, 
the Parliament ordered it to be slighted in view of the 
possibilities of a Royalist rising. As a result, the north side 
of the keep was blown down and breaches were made 
in the outer walls. Shortly afterwards Cromwell gave the 
castle and manor to certain army officers in place of 
arrears of pay. “‘ They pulled down and demolished the 
castle, cut down the king’s woods, destroyed his park, 
and divided the land into farms for themselves.” One 
of them, Colonel Hawkesworth, turned Leicester’s gate- 
house into a residence for himself, and broke away the 
dam holding up the lake, using the meadows thus formed 
for pasturage. At the restoration he was evicted, and the 
property given to the Hydes. They decided that it was 
not worth repairing and let it fall gradually to pieces. 

To-day the castle stands only as a magnificent ruin. 
The great lake has not been allowed to re-form and the 
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outer walls are missing in several places. The inner ward 
is gutted and the north side of the keep and the block 
built by Henry VIII have disappeared. It is hard to form 
a true estimate of the former impregnability of the 
place. But if the glory of “ princely Kenilworth” has 
gone, the romance has stayed, and the warm red sand- 
stone of the broken masonry is still an ample reminder 
of the men who built it in later days, even if the memory 
of the great earl’s fight for liberty and of the army which 
waited for six months outside its gates is a little dim. 
From Kenilworth a straight, tree-lined road runs south 
for four miles to reach Warwick. On the right of the 
road, just after passing Leek Wootton, as one travels 
towards the county town, is Blacklow Hill. On the sum- 
mit is a monument commemorating the execution there 
of Piers Gaveston, ‘‘the minion of a hateful king, in life 
and death a memorable instance of misrule”, on the 
first day of July 1312. Gaveston, a man of relatively 
ignoble birth, was educated by Edward I together with 
his own son, Edward, Prince of Wales, in virtue of cer- 
tain services which his father had rendered to the Crown. 
Unfortunately the king later discovered that his influence 
on the young prince was far from beneficial, and in 1307 
he banished him. On Edward I’s death the same year, — 
his son recalled Gaveston and made him Earl of Corn- 
wall, a title which had previously been reserved for mem- 
bers of the royal family. The older barons viewed the 
advancement with displeasure, and, as the king came 
more under his sway, decided that Gaveston must leave 
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the country. In 1308 they forced Edward to send him to 
Ireland. The king recalled him the following year. Two 
years later the earls, under Thomas of Lancaster and 
Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, again compelled 
Edward II to banish Gaveston. In 1312 he returned and 
joined the king at Tynemouth. The barons threatened 
war, and Gaveston surrendered conditionally to the Earl 
of Pembroke at Scarborough. He was taken to Ded- 
dington Rectory, between Oxford and Warwick, and 
while there Pembroke left him, ostensibly to visit his 
Countess who was staying in the neighbourhood. Guy 
de Beauchamp arrived in the middle of the night, seized 
him, and forced him to ride bareback for thirty miles to 
his castle at Warwick. There he was handed over to the 
Earls of Hereford and Arundel who beheaded him on 
Blacklow Hill, just outside the Earl of Warwick’s fief, 
the latter refusing to take part in the actual execution. 
His death was not, as many imagine, due to a piece of 
vicious repartee on the part of Warwick, whom he had 
called the “black dogge of Arderne”. He was killed 
because his influence on the king was detrimental to the 
state of the country, the dignity of the Crown and the 
equity of the nobility. As a man he was courageous, 
clear-headed and witty, but he was also lazy, indolent, 
extravagant and conceited. He was the spider hypnotiz- 
ing the weak fly, and had he been left to his own 
resources he might well, as the barons feared, have 
persuaded the king to make him his heir. He was not a 
foolish fop with a tongue he could not control. He was 
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something far more dangerous. He was a man, a brave 
man, who knew everything except when he was beaten. 

Close to Blacklow Hill, on the Avon, is Guy’s Cliffe 
Mill, portions of which have been there since before the 
Conquest. Here, where the river widens out to form a 
broad pool, overhung with giant elms and bright with 
water-weed, is one of the most beautiful spots in the 
county. Leland described it as “‘an abode of pleasure, a 
place meet for the Muses” and Dugdale, over a hun- 
dred years later, wrote of it as “a place of so 
great delight”. From the bank by the mill, the actual 
Guy’s Cliffe can be seen across a bend of the river, a 
tall outgrowth of rock, crowned by the house which the 
Greatheeds built in the Italian style of the eighteenth 
century. Mrs. Siddons stayed there twice, before her 
marriage, when she was acting as companion to Lady 
Mary Greatheed. But it is not so much the house itself 
which is of such interest, but the rock on which it stands. 
Tunnelled out of this are a number of caves in one of 
which the great Guy is said to have finished his life, as 
a hermit. Henry V visited the caves, and decided to 
establish a chantry chapel there. He died before any- 
thing had been done, but his wishes were carried out by 
Richard Beauchamp. The first priest appointed was 
John Rous, earliest of the Warwickshire antiquaries, who 
wrote the memorable history of the Earls, and fragments 
of a history of England, much twisted by his devotion to 
the House of Lancaster. 

Guy, ‘Saxon Earl of Warwick’, has been a legend 
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for at least six hundred years. As in the case of King 
Arthur there may well be some slight germ of truth at 
the core of the accreted details. But Guy, if he did exist, 
can never have been an earl, as the earldom of Warwick 
only dates from the reign of William II. And many of 
the adventures ascribed to him are modifications of 
experiences which befell later authentic men. The first 
appearance of his story in manuscript form is in Ger- 
man; this reference is quoted by Richard de Hampole 
in his Speculum Vitae written about 1349, and by 
Chaucer in his Rime of Sir Topas, thirty years later. 
After that his life is narrated frequently, gaining episodes 
in a snowball fashion with each retelling. Briefly, from 
an eighteenth-century version, Guy was the son of the 
steward of Rohand, first ‘Saxon Earl of Warwick’. 
His birth was heralded by remarkable portents, his 
mother dreaming soon after his conception “that Mars 
in a bloody chariot drawn by fiery dragons, descended 
and told her that the son in her womb should come to be 
the honour and glory of this nation, and a terror to all 
tyrants and infidels, and his amazing acts should fill the 
world with wonder”. At the age of sixteen he fell in 
love with Felice, Rohand’s only child. She, with true 
feminine modesty, pointed out that he was of too lowly 
a station to marry an earl’s daughter, but that if he 
would prove himself worthy of her, she would consider 
the matter. So Guy set out to look for a means of show- 
ing his skill and courage. While still in England he killed 
the famous Dun Cow, “six yards in length and four 
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high”, which was ravaging Dunsmore Heath, and slew a 
boar, mies head weighed a hundredweight, at Slough. 
Later he reached the continent where he performed a 
most amazing series of feats of arms, so that when he 
came to return to England, he found that his renown had 
preceded him. On his arrival in Warwick, the most 
famous knight in Christendom, Felice agreed to overlook 
the unfortunate accident of his ignoble birth, and 
married him. Shortly afterwards her father died, and 
Guy succeeded to the earldom. Later his conscience was 
troubled by the amount of blood which he had spilt, and 
he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, freeing 
Winchester from siege on the way by fighting one Col- 
brand, a giant chief of the Danes. On his return from 
Jerusalem he felt too holy to rejoin his wife at Warwick, 
so he retired to a cave at Guy’s Cliffe where he lived as 
a hermit. Felice, of course, discovered him just in time 
for him to die in her arms. 

From Guy’s Cliffe both the road and the river lead on 
to Warwick. It is a quiet town, and very beautiful in its 
way. It has about it a strange dignity, a silence, not as 
if it were asleep, but merely patiently waiting. It is as 
though the whole place had at last followed Oscar Wilde, 
and found in contemplation the highest form of self 
expression ; so that, on an evening in the summer, as the 
sun drops down behind the west-gate, the town has a 
harmony of colour and a still quiet joy, reminiscent of 
William Morris’s castle “in the happy poplar land”. 

Warwick, like Ladies Gard, is old, very old. There 
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was a village there, situated on a rocky cliff on the north 
bank of the Avon, in the ninth century. Then in 915 a 
wall was built round it and the place raised to the dignity 
of a burh by Ethelfleda, the ‘lady of the Mercians’. 
She was the daughter of Alfred and the wife of Ethelred, 
ealdorman of the Mercians. In addition to Warwick, 
Ethelfleda founded, or fortified, many other towns in 
her territory including Chester, Scargate, Bridgenorth, 
Tamworth and Stafford. It is at about this time that the 
first of the eight Saxon earls to whom Rous refers are 
supposed to have appeared. Some of these men un- 
doubtedly existed, but they were not earls. In all prob- 
ability they were under-earls, owning large tracts of land 
and possibly occupying the position of shire-reeve. 

The first of these men is said to have been a certain 
Rohand. He was followed by his son-in-law, Guy. After 
Guy came Reynbron, Wayth and then Ufa. Of the last 
there is confirmatory evidence as he gave the parishes of 
Wixford and Little Grafton to the priory at Evesham. 
He was succeeded by Wolgeatus, during whose term of 
office, in 1016, Warwick was ravaged by the Danes. 
Wolgeatus’s son, Wygotin, married the sister of Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia and husband of ‘Godiva’. Their son, 
Alwini, fell at the battle of Stamford Hill. He was 
followed by his son, Thurkil, whose hereditary feud with 
the house of Godwine was responsible for his absence 
from the English ranks at the battle of Hastings. Asa 
result, he was allowed to keep his extensive fiefs for life, 
and, as Professor Freeman puts it, he “stands out more 
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conspicuously in Domesday than any other Englishman.” 
By the time of this survey Warwick had become a 
borough of considerable importance. 

In 1068, William I began the formation of a castle 
on the edge of the rock between the town and the river. 
This building he gave to Henry de Newburgh, the 
younger brother of Roger de Beaumont, Count of 
Meulan and first Earl of Leicester. On Thurkil’s death, 
most of his estates passed to this Henry, although he had 
sons of his own, one of whom, by his second wife, was 
Osbert de Arden from whom were descended the Brace- 
bridges of Kingsbury and the Ardens of Curdworth. 

Sometime about 1070, Thurkil strengthened the wall 
which Ethelfleda had erected round Warwick. Later, in 
the reign of Edward I, the fortifications were repaired 
by Guy de Beauchamp. Leland, when he visited the 
town in 1539, described it as “ right strongly ditched and 
walled, having the compass of a good mile within the 
wall”. The east and west gates, with their chapels over 
the gateways, were then both extant and in good repair. 
To-day these, and a few small portions of the wall, are 
all that remain. The fourteenth-century chapel over the 
west gate is now used by the brethren of Leicester’s 
Hospital. This hospital, which is adjacent to the gate- 
way, was founded by Robert Dudley in 1571 for a master 
and twelve men who were to be “ impotent persons, not 
having above £5 per annum of their own, and such 
as had either been or should be maimed in the wars of 
the said Queen’s service, her heirs and successors”. The 
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buildings which he used were those formerly belonging 
to the united guilds of the Holy Trinity and St. George, 
which had been established in 1383 and suppressed in 
1549. The house, which is in the form of a balconied 
courtyard, was erected in the time of Henry VI and 
much altered by Robert Dudley. It provides a mag- 
nificent example of domestic timber-framed work. The 
chapel over the east gate, also built in the reign of Henry 
VI, suffered from a drastic restoration in the eighteenth 
century. Close to this gate is the dignified Queen Anne 
house in which Walter Savage Landor was born in 1775, 
and his brother, Robert Eyre, six years later. The latter 
was the author of a tragedy, Count Arezzi, which had 
a brief popularity until it was definitely proved that it 
was not by Byron. 

In the middle ages, Warwick possessed a priory, 
a friary and two hospitals. The priory of St. Sepulchre 
was founded by Henry de Newburgh in 1109, as a com- 
munity of canons, in imitation of those established at 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The history of the 
house was quiet and uneventful. In 1339 there were a 
prior and nine canons in residence. At the time of its 
dissolution there were only three canons, “all priests of 
good conversation and living, by reporte”’. The property 
was given to a certain Thomas Hawkins who built with 
it a house which has since been taken to pieces and 
shipped to America. Hawkins, who was a protégé of 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, was M.P. for 
Warwick from 1554 to 1558. The friary, for Black or 
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Dominican Friars, was erected at the west end of the 
town by Ralp Boteler in 1262. Henry III appears to 
have been interested in the house, and in 1263 he gave 
seven oaks from his forest at Feckenham to assist in the 
construction of the church, and four years later he 
granted the friars the privilege of carrying their herrings 
and other victuals from Norwich free of toll. The friary 
was large and relatively important. Provincial chapters 
of the Dominicans were held there on several occasions 
during the fourteenth century. When both Edward I, in 
1301, and Edward III, in 1329, were passing through 
Warwick they supplied the friars in residence with three 
days’ food ; on each occasion there were more than thirty. 
The house was suppressed by Dr. London in 1538, when 
the prior and seven friars were ejected penniless. Of 
the two hospitals one, dedicated to St. Michael, was 
established on the north side of Warwick by Roger de 
Newburgh in the reign of Henry I. The place was then 
intended for lepers. By 1545, however, it was merely 
described as giving weekly alms to certain poor people. 
After its suppression the property was let by the Crown 
to Richard Fisher for £10 a year. He carried on the 
charity, distributing 8d. a week and keeping beds for 
four. Parts of the old chapel have survived incorporated 
in a private house. The other hospital, dedicated to St. 
John, was founded at the east end of the town by 
Roger’s grandson, Henry, during the time of Henry II, 
“ for entertainment and reception of strangers and trav- 
ailers, as well as those that were poor and infirm”. This 
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double aim was fulfilled by a master and two or more 
chaplains until 1545, when the estate was given to one 
Anthony Stoughton. He demolished the chapel, selling 
the lead from its roof for £16. The remainder of the 
material was afterwards used to build the late Eliza- 
bethan house known as St. John’s, which was finished in 
the reign of James I by Anthony’s grandson, Nicholas. 
St. Mary’s, now the parish church of Warwick, is 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey, and from this entry 
would appear to have been in existence in pre-Norman 
times. Henry de Newburgh conceived the idea of uniting 
it with the collegiate church of All Saints, within the 
castle, and transferring the establishment thus formed to 
St. Mary’s. The foundation was completed by his son, 
Roger, in 1123. For endowment the college was given 
the five other churches which were then situated within 
the walls of the town, St. Nicholas’s just outside, the 
school which had been founded by Edward the Con- 
fessor and some sixty houses. St. Mary’s thus became 
the principal church in Warwick, and it was in the choir 
of this building in 1266 that the papal legate, in the 
presence of Henry III, announced the terms of the 
Dictum of Kenilworth. When Bishop Whittlesea visited 
the town an hundred years later he found all the other 
churches within the walls in a ruinous condition and 
without churchyards. He decided that they were not 
worth repairing, and ordered their parishioners to attend 
St. Mary’s instead. At about this time the elder Thomas 
Beauchamp, who died in 1369, began to rebuild the 
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church, starting with the choir. This was finished by his 
son, also Thomas, and later altered by his son, Richard. 
It is a beautiful example of late Decorated and early 
Perpendicular work, with a fine vaulted roof supported 
by unusual flying ribs. The reconstruction of the church 
was continued by the younger Thomas who “ built anew 
the body of the church from the ground”. The Norman 
crypt thus became the only surviving portion of the old 
building, In 1443, in accordance with the will of the 
great Richard Beauchamp, the Beauchamp chapel was 
begun to the east of the south transept. This magnificent 
piece of Perpendicular work was richly glazed with 
painted glass and is said to have cost some £40,000. 
Within was placed the tomb of the earl. Between the 
actual chapel and the choir there is a small chantry 
chapel with a good vaulted roof. 

The collegiate church, apparently, possessed a large 
number of relics, and in 1445 an inventory was made. 
They then included the usual fragments of the true Cross, 
and also portions of the hair, milk and clothes of the 
Blessed Virgin, together with bones and other relics of 
more than thirty saints, amongst which was the frying 
pan of St. Brandon. In addition there was a piece of 
the burning bush which Moses saw, and some of the oil 
in which the fire came down from Heaven at Pentecost. 
The college was dissolved in 1545, when its annual in- 
come was assessed at £334 25. 34d. The church was 
given to the town. In 1694, Warwick was swept by a 
disastrous fire which destroyed some 250 houses, The 
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townspeople moved their goods, for safety, to the church, 
storing them in the nave. Unfortunately some of the 
pieces must have been smouldering and soon the church 
itself was on fire. The whole building west of, and in- 
cluding, the transepts was burnt. A restoration fund was 
started, to which Queen Anne gave £1,000, and ten 
years later the church was rebuilt from designs by Sir 
William Wilson, of Sutton Coldfield. 

The old parts of the church, therefore, include the 
choir and its chapels and the crypt. Much of the 
original glass has gone, but some magnificent tombs re- 
main. In the choir is the monument, with alabaster 
effigies, of the elder Thomas Beauchamp (1369) and his 
wife, Catherine Mortimer. He is depicted wearing full 
armour and with his feet resting on an unmuzzled bear. 
Round the sides of the tomb are a number of small 
figures, some of which have been restored and some four 
added, possibly representing various relatives, and show- 
ing admirably the range of costume worn in Chaucer’s 
day. Slightly to the north of this monument is the grave 
of Catherine Parr’s brother, the Marquess of North- 
ampton; there is no inscription on the stone as he “ de- 
ceassed not the richest man in England”. John Rous is 
said to lie in the south-east corner of the choir. Against 
the west face of the south-west pillar is the brass of 
Thomas Beauchamp the younger (1401) and his wife, 
Margaret Ferrers. The bear at his feet is muzzled. The 
brass is noteworthy for the floral pattern, formed of 
minute dots, over most of its surface. In the chapter- 
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house is the great monument to Fulke Greville (1628), 
with its proud inscription, “ Fulke Greville, Servant to 
Queen Elizabeth, Conceller to King James, and Frend 
to Sir Philip Sidney.” In the centre of the Beauchamp 
chapel is the finest tomb in the country, that of the 
great Earl Richard (1439). His effigy, cast in bronze, 
lies on a tomb of Purbeck marble round which are the 
‘weepers’ at his funeral, his son, his daughters, and their 
husbands, and other nobles, all wearing their mourning 
robes and identified by enamel shields bearing their arms. 
The figure of the earl was cast by William Austen, from 
a pattern by John Massingham, “kerver, citizen of 
London”, and engraved, polished and gilded by Bar- 
tholomew Lambrespring, goldsmith. Roger Webb, war- 
den of the worshipful company of barber-surgeons, was 
employed to supervise the anatomical details. To the 
west of this is the tomb, with a painted alabaster effigy, 
of Ambrose Dudley (1589), and against the north wall 
is the elaborate monument to Robert Dudley (1588) and 
his third wife, Lettice, Countess of Essex (1634). The 
alabaster figure of their only child, Earl of Denbigh, the 
‘noble impe’, lies against the south wall of the chapel. 
Warwick Castle was begun in 1068 by William I who 
built a motte and bailey fortress between the town and 
the river. The work of construction was continued by 
Henry de Newburgh to whom the place was given. The 
motte still exists; it is now called ‘ Ethelfleda’s mound”, 
and is situated in the western wall of the present 
enceinte. Henry, though less ambitious and less forceful 
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THE BRONZE EFFIGY OF RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, EARL OF WARWICK, 
WHO DIED AT ROUEN IN 1439 
He was one of the guardians of the infant Henry VI, 
and the father-in-law of Warwick the Kingmaker 
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than his brother Robert, Count of Meulan, was a man 
of considerable ability. William II rewarded his counsel 
by making him Earl of Warwick. On the king’s death 
in 1100 he was prominent amongst those who voted for 
the election of Henry I, and the rejection of his elder 
brother, Robert of Normandy. He remained loyal to 
the king during the revolt of 1101, and afterwards 
became one of his most trusted advisers. Henry de 
Newburgh died in 1123. He was succeeded at Warwick 
by his eldest son, Roger, a younger son, Robert, taking 
the Normandy estates. Roger altered the castle consider- 
ably. He built a keep on the motte, and replaced the 
palisading of the enceinte by a strong stone wall. In 
character he was weak and easy-going, and eventually, 
finding the chaotic condition of England during the 
reign of Stephen too much for him, he went on a crusade 
to the Holy Land. He died in 1153 and was followed by 
his son, William, and he by his brother, Waleran. 
Waleran’s son, Henry, fifth earl, who died in 1229, was 
a staunch supporter of John during his troubles with the 
barons. After Henry came Thomas who died childless in 
1242. He was succeeded by John de Pleffetis, the second 
husband of his sister Margeret. John was one of the 
Poitevin favourites of Henry III, and was allowed to 
call himself Earl of Warwick until his death twenty years 
later. He also had no children, and was followed by 
William Mauduit, the son of Henry Newburgh’s step- 
sister, Alice. William was a member of the baron’s party 
until he inherited the estates and title of Warwick, when 
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he went over to the king. All this long succession of earls, 
since Roger, may have made many alterations and addi- 
tions to the castle. It is impossible to tell, because in 1264 
the nobles rewarded William’s change of front by sack- 
ing his castle. He himself had to pay 1,900 marks to 
regain his liberty. Four years later he died, without issue, 
and Warwick passed to William, the third son of his 
sister, who had married William de Beauchamp, a baron 
of Worcestershire. 

With this William there began the line of the Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick, of whom there were six, all 
men of note in their day. William’s eldest brother, John, 
founded the Beauchamps of Holt, a family which became 
extinct in the male line in 1388, when John de Beau- 
champ of Holt, steward to Richard II, was impeached 
by the ‘wonderful’ parliament. William’s second 
brother, Walter, was the first of the Beauchamps of 
Alcester, from whom were descended, through an heiress, 
the Grevilles of Alcester and so to Sir Fulke Greville, 
Baron Brooke. 

At Warwick, William de Beauchamp rebuilt the castle 
which the barons had destroyed, erecting a wall, the 
present one, round the enceinte, with residential buildings 
on the outcrop of rock on the south side. William died 
in 1298 and was followed by his son, Guy, “‘a discreet 
and well-informed man”. He fought with distinction in 
Edward I’s last Scottish campaign, and was charged by 
the dying king with the difficult task of keeping Gaveston 
out of England. He was one of the seven Ordainers 
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chosen in 1310 to regulate Edward II’s conduct, and his 
advice was highly valued by most of the barons. Had the 
king and Thomas of Lancaster really followed his counsel, 
both might have died in their beds. Instead they listened 
to him, and acted otherwise. Guy died suddenly, at the 
age of forty-three, in 1315 supposedly of poison. He was 
succeeded by his son, Thomas, one of the most able 
generals of his day. He commanded one of the English 
wings at both Cressy and Poitiers, and was one of the 
original Knights of the Garter. At Warwick he began the 
reconstruction of the church and considerably strength- 
ened the castle, building the great tower called Caesar’s 
Tower, the massive gate-house and the barbican. He 
died in 1370 and was followed by his second son, also 
Thomas. He continued the work on St. Mary’s, and 
added Guy’s Tower to the north angle of the castle, at a 
cost of £395 5s. 2d. He was a man very different from 
his father, although he began well enough. In 1379 he 
was one of those chosen as governor for the young 
Richard IT, but six years later he joined the barons. After 
that, though he was one of the Lords Appellant elected 
in 1387, his part in politics was passive and indecisive. 
Ten years afterwards the king had his revenge, and 
Thomas was imprisoned in the Tower of London, giving 
his name to the Beauchamp Tower. He was liberated on 
Henry IV’s accession, and is said to have been one of 
those who urged the king to put Richard II to death. 
Thomas died in 1401 and was succeeded by his only sur- 

viving child, Richard, always known as ‘the great Earl’. 
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He fought bravely at Shrewsbury, visited the Holy 
Land, making the journey into a grand ambassadorial 
tour of the courts of Europe, and returned to be made 
Governor of Calais. Later, the high command in 
France was divided between him, Henry V and the Duke 
of Clarence. In 1428 he was given the task of educating 
the young Henry VI, and nine years later was appointed 
Lieutenant-General in France and Normandy. Amongst 
his contemporaries he was considered to be the most 
perfect expression of the highest ideals of chivalry and 
loyalty. On his death at Rouen in 1439 his body was 
brought back to Warwick, and over it was raised that 
most magnificent tomb which still stands in the centre of 
the Beauchamp chapel. He was followed by his only son, 
Henry, who was made Duke of Warwick and King of 
the Isle of Wight. Unfortunately he, the last male Beau- 
champ, died at the age of twenty-two in 1446. His only 
child, Anne, did not survive her fifth year, and the earl- 
dom and the vast estates of Warwick passed to Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury, the husband of Henry’s 
youngest sister, also Anne. 

In the struggle which broke out in the course of the 
next few years, Richard Neville, afterwards known as ‘the 
king-maker’, was a staunch supporter of the house of 
York. He was a good general, an able diplomatist and a 
sound and generous administrator. Unfortunately, like 
Caesar, he was ambitious, and he fully intended, having 
placed Edward IV on the throne, to be the one person 
who kept him there. The king, nearly as talented as 
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Neville and far more unscrupulous, proved to be the first 
English experimenter in Renaissance politics. Seven years 
was sufficient to convince the king-maker that he would 
feel happier with a fool on the throne than with a knave. 
To strengthen his position he suggested an alliance be- 
tween his elder daughter, Isabella, and George, Duke of 
Clarence, the king’s brother. Clarence, stupid enough to 
think that he was the prospective fool, accepted the offer. 
Then, when he discovered that Neville intended to restore 
the crown to Henry VI, he deserted him and went back 
to make his peace with his brother. The king-maker was 
defeated at Barnet, dying on the field of battle. Clarence 
immediately persuaded Edward IV to declare Neville’s 
widow, Anne, legally dead, and he himself, as heir, 
claimed the title and estates of Warwick. At this point 
his third brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, decided 
that some share should come to him, so he determined to 
marry the king-maker’s younger daughter, another Anne. 
Clarence heard of the scheme, and hurried her off to 
London, disguising her as a kitchen-maid. After six 
months, Gloucester found her, married her and put her 
in sanctuary at St. Martin’s. Then the two brothers inter- 
rupted the affairs of the kingdom while they argued their 
cases before Edward IV and the council “with a skill 
and pertinacity which astonished even lawyers”. Finally 
they agreed to a compromise by which Clarence took the 
Warwick estates and title, and Gloucester the others. 
Resplendent with his new earldom, the former set out 
to improve his castle. He built the Clarence tower and 
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began work on the north gateway. Then, “ false, fleet- 
ing, perjured” as he was, he became mixed up in 
further treasons, and was attainted by Parliament. In the 
Tower he was either poisoned or “ drowned in a butt of 
Malmsy wine”. That was in 1478. He left two children. 
His titles passed to his son, Edward, who was brought 
up by his aunt, Anne, until her death in 1484. Then, 
with the death of Richard III at Bosworth, he became 
claimant to the throne, and was imprisoned for fourteen 
years by Henry VII before the king finally decided to 
execute him. Clarence’s daughter, Margaret, afterwards 
married to Sir Richard Pole, survived until 1541, when 
she fell a victim to the uneasy senility of Henry VIII. 
On Clarence’s death, although the title of Warwick 
had passed to his son, the castle was seized by Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester. He began the construction of the 
Bear tower, but, before it was finished, his brother, 
Edward IV, died and Richard found himself fully occu- 
pied claiming and holding the throne. After his death, 
Warwick, as a royal castle, passed to the Tudors, though 
Clarence’s son, Edward, was still alive. During Henry 
VIII’s reign, several large pieces of rock fell from the cliff 
overlooking the Avon, and the king spent a considerable 
sum of money strengthening the foundations. He also, 
apparently, made other improvements, because Dr. 
London, when he visited the town to report on the reli- 
gious houses, wrote back to Cromwell to the effect that 
the roof of the friary church would serve well for the 
kitchen which the king was then building in the castle. 
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In 1547, John Dudley, son of Henry VII’s minister, 
Edmund Dudley, persuaded the young Edward VI to 
give him the title and castle of Warwick. He never paid 
much attention to the place, and the earldom was merely 
a stepping-stone in his ambitious career. His interest at 
Warwick lies in his ancestry. He was the grandson of that 
Lady Elizabeth de L’Isle who is buried at Astley. And 
she was the granddaughter of John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who had married Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
Thus John Dudley, though he had no legitimate claim 
to the earldom, was a descendant of the house of Beau- 
champ. On the death of Edward VI, Dudley, now Duke 
of Northumberland, attempted to place his daughter-in- 
law, Lady Jane Grey, on the throne. The plot failed and 
he ended his life suddenly on Tower Hill. During Mary’s 
reign his children were all under suspicion, although only 
one, Lord Guildford Dudley, Lady Jane’s husband, was 
executed. With the accession of Elizabeth, prosperity 
returned to the family. The titles and estates of Warwick 
were restored to Ambrose, John’s eldest surviving son, and 
his heirs male in blood, and his brother, Robert, was 
made Earl of Leicester. It is an interesting sidelight on 
the Dudleys that Ambrose, who was an ineffectual person, 
accomplishing very little in his long life, has come down 
through history as ‘the good Earl’. He had three 
wives, but no children, and on his death in 1589 Warwick 
reverted to the Crown. 

In 1612 James I gave the castle, then in a ruinous 
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condition, to Sir Fulke Greville, the poet and statesman, 
one-time favourite of Elizabeth and friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He was the grandson of the Sir Fulke who lies 
buried at Alcester. His paternal grandmother, therefore, 
was the heiress of Robert Willoughby, Baron de Broke, 
and the great-granddaughter of Richard, last of the 
Beauchamps of Powick and Alcester. Sir Fulke spent 
over £30,000 on Warwick castle, restoring it and re- 
modelling the residential block in the style of his day. 
He was stabbed in 1628 by a servant whose wages he had 
refused to pay. During his lifetime he had been granted 
the title of Lord Brooke, Baron Brooke of Beauchamp’s 
Court, but failed to persuade James I to make him 
Earl of Warwick, that title having been given to Robert, 
Baron Rich, in 1618. Sir Fulke, a bachelor, was suc- 
ceeded, by special remainder, by his cousin’s son, Robert, 
who joined the Parliamentarians in the Civil War and 
defended Warwick against a short siege by the Royalists. 
In 1643 he was killed by a sniper’s bullet while leading 
the attack on Lichfield. Robert was followed by his eldest 
son, Francis, who died in 1658. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Robert, who was one of the nine peers 
deputed to invite the return of Charles II in May 1660. 

The last of the Richs died in 1759, whereupon Francis, 
eighth Baron Brooke, was created Earl of Warwick. His 
direct descendants still hold both the castle and the title. 
His son, George, who succeeded to the earldom in 1773, 
made certain alterations to the castle and greatly enriched 
it by a notable collection of pictures which includes works 
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by Van Dyck, Rubens, Raphael, Rembrandt and Murillo. 
He also bought the massive vase, now placed in the green- 
house, which was found at the bottom of a small lake at 
Hadrian’s Villa, near Tivoli; the magnificent carving 
round the bowl is said to be the work of the Greek sculp- 
tor Lysippus, who lived in the fourth century B.c. 

Warwick castle to-day, though altered slightly by 
George, Earl of Warwick, and partially damaged by fire 
at the end of the last century, is really much as Sir Fulke 
Greville left it. It provides a most interesting example of 
the modified form of Edwardian castle, such as occurs 
again at Maxstoke, consisting of a single court sur- 
rounded by a strongly fortified wall with the domestic 
buildings placed along one side. Here the curtain, built 
by the first of the Beauchamps, is irregular in shape and 
protected by a number of tall towers, erected by his 
successors. Two of these, Guy’s and Caesar’s, the work 
of the two Thomases who both served for varying periods 
in the French Wars, are of an unusual height for an 
English castle, and are probably copied from some foreign 
pattern. The residential buildings lie along the south wall 
of the enceinte, on the cliff overlooking the river. The 
whole structure is Jacobean in appearance, although the 
centre was built in the fourteenth century and has merely 
been remodelled. The entrance hall and the dining-room 
were added at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
ornate castellated porter’s lodge at the end of Mill Street 
and the drive cut through the solid rock were constructed 
about the same time. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
STRATFORD AND THE VALLEY 


ROM Warwick the Avon winds slowly through a 

widening valley, running south to join the River Dene 
at Charlecote and then west to reach Stratford. It is a 
pleasant, peaceful country of twisting lanes curling round 
great open parks. On the north-west, close to the river, 
it is bounded by the low ridge of hills round Snitterfield, 
behind which lie the remains of the Forest of Arden. 
To the south it rises more gradually, passing the Fosse- 
way and curling over the crest of high ground from 
Chesterton to Compton Verney, to reach the long line 
of the Edgehills. 

West of Stratford the Avon flows into the rich and 
fertile plain of the Vale of Evesham and, after joining 
the River Arrow at Salford Priors, passes into Worcester- 
shire at Marl Cliff Here the land is more uneven and, 
past Temple Grafton, the northern wall of the valley 
drifts slowly away, while, between Luddington and Hill- 
borough, the river forms the boundary of the county 
and most of the country to the south lies in Gloucester- 
shire. In appearance this portion of the valley is very 
different from that which lies above Stratford. In spite 

of the fact that it is acually broader, it seems far less 
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spacious, and the combination of orchards and inco- 
herent little hills so divides it up that the river loses most 
of its majesty. It is still attractive enough, but without 
the sedate glory of Guy’s Cliff Mill or Charlecote Park. 
Further on westwards, beyond Evesham, much of its old 
character returns but, so long as its banks are dappled 
with apple and damson trees, its true dignity is hidden. 
The villages, too, change rapidly with the general appear- 
ance of the valley. Those lying within Warwickshire are 
disappointing, but most of the villages between Ludding- 
ton and Evesham are made up of small timber-framed 
cottages with painted black wood-work and white- 
washed plaster. In isolation the Worcestershire style of 
black-and-white architecture is rather ostentatious, and 
the Warwickshire form of halftimbering, as seen to the 
north of the Avon valley, is far more satisfying aestheti- 
cally. However, for those who wish at least to compare 
the two, some of the best examples of Worcestershire 
work in this district occur at Harvington, Norton and 
Cleeve Prior in that county, and at Welford-on-Avon in 
Gloucestershire, all four villages being less than a mile 
and a half from the county boundaries. In Warwickshire 
itself the style can be found at Hillborough, Salford 
Priors, Wixford, Exhall and Arrow. 

The villages along the line of the Avon between 
Warwick and Salford Priors have, with a few notable 
exceptions, no commendable architectural details. Many 
of the parish churches were either completely rebuilt 
or heavily restored during the last century, there were 
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never any large priories and, although there are several 
old Halls, there are no fortified manor-houses or castles. 
Indeed, the valley owes most of its interest to William 
Shakespeare’s association with it. The poet’s father came 
from Snitterfield, a pleasant village on a crest of rising 
ground four miles north of Stratford, while his mother, 
a descendant of the noble house of Arden, was born 
at Wilmecote, a small hamlet to the north-west of the 
town. During the greater part of his lifetime, the farm 
at Wilmecote belonged to his mother and the property 
at Snitterfield was rented by his uncle, so that William 
must have visited both places frequently. The country 
round Snitterfield, the edge of the Forest of Arden, 
appears to have been the scene which he had in mind 
not only when writing As You Like It, but also in certain 
passages in Love’s Labour's Lost, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and the Merry Wives of Windsor. Indeed, the 
district of his youth, 


With shadowy forests, and with champains rich’d, 
With plenteous rivers, and wide-skirted meads, . . . 


made a deep impression on the young poet’s mind and 
became, for him, the ideal countryside. Even during his 
long residence in London he always returned at least once 
a year to visit Stratford and the surrounding valley. Asa 
result of this strong affection, Shakespeare seems to haunt 
his native place. The characters with whom he peopled 
his forests live still round the trees and meadows which 

inspired him. As Washington Irving wrote, he has been 
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“ able thus to spread the magic of his mind over the very 
face of nature; to give to things and places a charm and 
character not their own, and to turn this ‘ working-day 
world’ into a perfect fairy land”. And that, which is the 
highest praise which any traveller can bestow upon an 
author, should be sufficient. To attempt to connect 
Shakespeare with individual places by ascribing to him 
local rhymes and local feuds is a dangerous and profitless 
task. He walked often enough through the woods of 
Charlecote, Fulbrook and Bearly to leave, in his pastoral 
comedies, an adequate memorial of his visits. It is 
scarcely necessary to believe, in detail, all the anecdotes 
which so pleased the eighteenth century in order to be 
really certain that one is treading on ‘ hallowed ground’. 


From Warwick, the road down the Avon valley 
descends steeply for a short distance, and then runs along 
the level for about a mile to reach Longbridge, where 
Nicholas Brome, of Baddesley Clinton, avenged his 
father’s death. From Longbridge two roads pass on to 
Stratford, one, known locally as the low road, following 
the winding course of the river and going through 
Charlecote and Alveston, the other, called the high road, 
cutting over the spur of rising ground close to Snitter- 
field. Our way lies along the valley itself; but the shorter 
northern route has several advantages. The view from 
the hill-top, looking west to the Malvern Hills and south 
across the river to the Cotswolds, is one of the finest in 
the county. It is better, on a summer evening, than the 
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much-praised panorama from Oldberrow Hill, near 
Ipsely, or from the Alne Hills, near Henley-in-Arden, and 
that in spite of the claim of local geographers that 
nothing of equal height lies between the latter and the 
Ural Mountains. The descent, too, on the western side 
is pleasant, passing close to the wooded slopes of the Wel- 
combe Hills, north of which lies the land of the Cloptons. 

The low road from Longbridge to Stratford goes 
through Sherborne, where the church was ‘ sumptuously ’ 
rebuilt by Sir Gilbert Scott in 1864, and then crosses the 
Avon by a stone bridge of three arches at Barford. From 
here the route lies along the south bank of the river. 
Barford Church was rebuilt in 1844 but retains a Perpen- 
dicular tower. In the chancel is a memorial to “ Thomas 
Warde, gentleman-parson of Barford”, who died in 
1632. One of the cottages close to the church was the 
birthplace of Joseph Arch, “the emancipator of the 
agricultural labourer”. Arch, himself a labourer, was the 
founder of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union, 
and M.P. for north-west Norfolk from 1885-95. He 
died at Barford, in the same cottage in which he had 
been born, in 1919 at the age of ninety-three. 

A mile and a half past Barford is Wasperton, the 
village lying between the river and the main road. The 
manor was given by Leofric, Earl of Mercia, to the 
monastery which he founded at Coventry in 1043. From 
the monks it passed, in 1536, to William Whorwood, then 
to the Walters, until finally it was bought by Dr. Richard 

Rawlinson in 1721 and bequeathed, on his death in 1755, 
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to St. John’s College, Oxford. Rawlinson, the son of a 
former Lord Mayor of London and a staunch Jacobite, 
was made a Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford in 1719 and 
consécrated a nonjuring bishop nine years later. He was 
an ardent antiquarian and, during the earlier part of his 
life, travelled extensively on the continent. Afterwards 
he retired to Wasperton and spent his time in quiet 
study and local gossip. The church was restored by the 
ubiquitous Scott in 1843 and the east window designed by 
Pugin a few years later. On the south wall, near the 
door, is a brass to “ honest Henry Collins who put off his 
earthly tabernacle May 27, 1664”, and whose “ pious 
soule’s already gone to dwell, surely in Heaven which on 
earth lived so well”. The church also possesses an in- 
teresting pre-Reformation chalice; the rest of the plate 
dates from 1571. 

Two miles south of Wasperton lies Charlecote, while 
less than a mile west of Charlecote, across the river, is 
the village of Hampton Lucy. Originally it was called 
Bishop’s Hampton, but its name was changed during the 
reign of Queen Mary when the manor was granted to 
the Lucys. The church was rebuilt between 1822 and 
1826 and the chancel added in 1858, all by Rev. John 
Lucy, who was rector for fifty-seven years. The vicarage, 
close to the church, is a pleasant house in the Queen 
Anne style, and the village possesses several attractive 
groups of cottages. 

At Charlecote, actually in the park, the Avon is joined 
by the River Dene, which flows down from Kineton be- 
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tween Wellesbourne Hastings and Wellesbourne Mount- 
ford. In the time of William II Wellesbourne was one 
village, bisected by the river. It then belonged to Henry 
de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, who built a church 
on the right bank. From the Newburghs one half passed 
to the Montfords and the other to the Hastings, each 
family giving their name to their portion. Apparently, 
however, no church was ever erected at Wellesbourne 
Mountford, and so the two villages form one parish with 
its church at Wellesbourne Hastings. It is the remains 
of the one given by Henry de Newburgh, completely re- 
built in 1847 except for the old chancel arch, which was 
taken down and re-erected on the north side of the 
chancel. The only other feature of interest is a mag- 
nificent brass to Sir Thomas le Strange, sometime “ Con- 
stabularius Regis in Hibernia”’, who died in 1426. 

The manor of Charlecote, like that of Wellesbourne, 
belonged at one time to Henry de Newburgh. His son 
gave it to Thurstane de Montford whose younger son, 
inheriting the property, was known as Thurstane de 
Charlecote. His grandson, William, assumed the name 
of Lucy from his mother, who was an heiress of that 
family. William’s grandson, Fulke, “a special lover of 
good horses”, fought for the barons against Henry III, 
but did not lose his estates. Two later Lucys, Sir William 
and his son Thomas, were in the household of John of 
Gaunt. Otherwise the history of the family was undis- 
tinguished until the advent of Sir Thomas Lucy, builder 
of the present Hall, who was the original of Shakespeare’s 
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Justice Shallow. His grandson, also Sir Thomas, the friend 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was the father of Sir 
Richard, who was created a baronet in 1618, and William 
who was Bishop of St. Davids. The Lucys continued to 
hold the manor of Charlecote until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the direct male succession died out and the 
estates passed by the marriage of the heiress to the Fair- 
faxes. 

Charlecote Hall, a beautiful example of early Eliza- 
bethan architecture, is situated in a deer-park of 250 
acres surrounding the confluence of the Dene and the 
Avon. The house was built in 1558, probably from de- 
signs by John of Padua, architect to Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. It is of brick with stone dressings, and forms 
three sides of a quadrangle round one end of a long 
garden court. The great porch bears the royal arms and 
the initials E.R. above the doorway. In the house are 
some fine paintings, including portraits by Van Dyck, 
Gainsborough and Stone, and a delightful family group 
by Cornelius Janssen showing Sir Thomas Lucy, the 
father of the baronet, together with his wife and chil- 
dren, his hounds and his spaniels. In the library is a suite 
of ebony furniture inlaid with ivory which was once 
given by Queen Elizabeth to Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester. At the opposite end of the court is the gate- 
house, built like the Hall itself in warm red brick with 
stone mullions and quoins, some of the brickwork being 
finely carved and moulded. 

Charlecote Church stands in a corner of the park, 
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about a quarter of a mile from the Hall. It was com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1847, but the Lucy chapel retains three 
early seventeenth-century monuments. The oldest of 
these is the tomb, with recumbent alabaster effigies, of 
Sir Thomas (1600) and Joyce, his wife; she died four 
years before her husband and he composed in her memory 
a eulogistic epitaph, finishing “‘ When all is spoken that 
can be saide a woman so garnished with virtue as not 
to. be bettered and hardly to be equalled by any. As she 
lived most virtuously so shee died most Godly.’’ Her son- 
in-law, Sir Edward Aston, however, had a very different 
opinion of her, referring to her as an “old vixen”. Sir 
Thomas was, in his youth, the pupil of John Foxe, the 
martyrologist, and in later years he became an ardent 
Puritan. His hatred of Catholics led him, on one occa- 
sion, to bring forward a motion in parliament “in favour 
of devising some new and lingering tortures for the exe- 
cution of Romanist conspirators”. He was satirised by 
Shakespeare as Justice Shallow, of which more anon. As 
owner of Charlecote he was granted the manor of Sher- 
borne by Edward VI and that of Bishop’s Hampton by 
Queen Mary. Next to his monument is that of his 
son, also Sir Thomas, who died in 1605, and Constance 
his second wife; she is shown beside the tomb, and in 
the panels are their six sons and eight daughters. The 
last tomb is that of their eldest son, the third Sir Thomas, 
who died in 1640, and Alice Spencer his wife. Bernini, 
the famous Italian sculptor, was paid 1,500 guineas for 
this memorial, although only the effigy of Lady Alice 
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was his work, the figure of her husband and the canopy 
and scrolls being carved by his apprentices. This Sir 
Thomas was the friend of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
who travelled with him on the continent from 1608 to 
1609, and seconded him in two abortive duels. On his 
return to England he bought back Fulbrook Park, an 
estate which had belonged to the family in the reign of 
Henry VIII. He it was who made a “ Star-chamber 
matter” of a case of deer-stealing, but that was from 
his park in Worcestershire, and not until 1610, eight years 
after The Merry Wives of Windsor first appeared in 
print. He was M.P. for Warwickshire from 1614 until 
the year of his death. 

In the minds of most people Charlecote is intimately 
connected with Shakespeare’s early departure from Strat- 
ford. Actually there may be a germ of truth in the legend, 
but the accreted details of the last two hundred years 
are nearly all fictitious. The story first appears in a manu- 
script by Archdeacon Davies, written some time before 
1708 and now preserved at Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. According to this Shakespeare was ‘“‘ much given 
to all unluckinesse in stealing venison and rabbits, par- 
ticularly from Sir . . . Lucy, who had him oft whipt 
and sometimes imprisoned, and at last made him fly his 
native country, to his great advancement; but his revenge 
was so great that he is his Justice Clodpate”’. Presumably 
by ‘Clodpate’ he meant “ Robert Shallow, Esq., in the 
county of Gloster, justice of peace’. Nicholas Rowe re- 
peats the tale in the preface to his edition of the poet’s 
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works, published in 1709. From that date it appears, 
with numerous embellishments, in all the standard bio- 
graphies until the middle of the last century, when some 
doubt was cast upon its authenticity. By then, however, 
it had gained immortality in the Imaginary Conversations 
of Landor and the Essays of Washington Irving. The 
latter gives a delightful account of how Shakespeare, 
having been caught poaching deer, was locked for the 
night in the keeper’s lodge and the next morning brought 
before Sir Thomas, ‘“‘ bedroofed and chapfallen, in the 
custody of game-keepers, huntsmen, and whippers-in, 
and followed by a rabble rout of country clowns”. On 
regaining his liberty he is supposed to have retaliated by 
pinning a lampoon, beginning : 

A parliament member, a justice of peace, 

At home a poor scarecrow, at London an asse, 


If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 
Then Lucy is lowsie, whatever befall it, 


on the great gate at Charlecote, which so annoyed the 
knight that the poet was forced to leave Stratford. His 
portrait of Sir Thomas as Justice Shallow in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor was considered to have been 
his final act of revenge. Unfortunately there were no 
deer at Charlecote until some time after Shakespeare left 
Stratford. An attempt has been made to get over this 
difficulty by suggesting that the poet might have been 
chasing deer on the neighbouring estate of Fulbrook, at 
that time disparked but formerly belonging to the Lucys, 

and have followed them into Sir Thomas’s grounds, The 
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idea is ingenious but hardly correct, for the Fulbrook 
park was two miles from Charlecote and on the opposite 
side of the river. In addition the term “ parliament 
member ’’, in the first line of the lampoon, was never 
used before the reign of Charles II. However, one un- 
doubted fact does remain, namely that Sir Thomas really 
was the original of Justice Shallow. Not only did 
Shallow “ give the dozen white luces in his coat” (the 
arms of the Lucys were three white luces or pikes) but 
the portrait seems to have been a fairly faithful one both 
in physical appearance and in character. It is probable 
that the caricature was done, not as an act of personal 
revenge, but because the pompous old knight offered him- 
self so inevitably for such treatment. If the poet had any 
other reason it was a religious one. On those grounds 
Sir Thomas, a fanatical Puritan, might have persecuted 
the Shakespeares. The poet’s mother, an Arden, was a 
member of a Roman Catholic family, and his father 
attended church very irregularly; likely enough it was 
laziness, but his lapses could have been taken as a sign 
of recusancy by anyone searching for such evidence. 
Halfway between Charlecote and Stratford lies the 
hamlet of Alveston. There is a new church, near the 
main road, but the chancel and belfry of the original 
Norman one are still standing on a tuft of high ground 
through the village. The old church possesses two carved 
tympana, one said to represent Daniel in the lion’s den 
and the other the powers of evil, but both are so peeled 
and chipped that they are now unrecognizable. Inside 
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there is a memorial to Nicholas Lane, who died in 1595. 
He is shown wearing doublet and hose, with cuffs at the 
wrist and a ruff round his neck. His two sons are kneel- 
ing at his side. He was the Nicholas Lane who sued 
John Shakespeare, the poet’s father, for a debt of his 
brother Henry for which he had made himself respon- 
sible. The church also contains a marble tablet to Colonel 
Peers, fatally wounded at Dettingen, and another to 
William Hiron, who was murdered near Charlecote on 
November 2oth, 1820. According to a local story the 
hole in which the dead man’s head was found would 
never fill. 

Past Alveston, on the north bank of the river, is Wel- 
combe Lodge, built in 1860. Formerly the estate be- 
longed to the Combes, one of whom, a certain John who 
died in 1614, was a friend of William Shakespeare and 
left him £5 in his will. He lies buried on the north side 
of the chancel of Stratford Church, with a fine recum- 
bent effigy carved by Gerard Johnson over his grave. The 
monument was built some time before Combe died and, 
according to Aubrey, the poet fastened on to it a paper 
with the lines: 

Ten-in-the-hundred the Devil allows; 
But Combe will have twelve he swears and he vows; 


If any man ask who lies in this tomb, 
Oh! ho! quoth the Devil, ’tis my John-a-Combe. 


Maybe; but was he who was “ indeed honest, and of an 
open and free nature, an excellent phantasy, brave 
notions and gentle expressions’, as Ben Jonson said, and 
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‘with a demeanour no less civil than he excellent in the 
qualities he professes” as Chettle wrote, really so prodi- 
gal with his scurrilous verse? 

Touching the Welcombe estate on its north-west side 
is the manor of Clopton. In the Conqueror’s survey it 
belonged to Robert de Stratford, but by the reign of 
Henry III it was in the possession of the Montfords. In 
about 1270 Peter de Montford granted it to James de 
Clopton, whose family had been resident there for several 
generations. The most famous of the Cloptons was Sir 
Hugh, who was Lord Mayor of London in 1492. He 
was a considerable benefactor to Stratford, rebuilding 
the guild-chapel and giving the town the magnificent 
stone bridge of fourteen arches which still spans the 
Avon. He also built himself a large halftimbered house, 
known as the Great House, on the south-east side of 
Chapel Street. This was used chiefly for business pur- 
poses and Clopton House remained the principal seat of 
the family. Sir Hugh died unmarried in 1496 and was 
succeeded by William, the grandson of his elder brother. 
William’s grandson, another William, was the father of 
Margeret, who is said, being crossed in love, to have 
drowned herself in a stream and thus to have suggested 
to Shakespeare the end of Ophelia. However that may 
be, she died young, like her brothers, and on William’s 
death in 1592 Clopton passed to his second daughter, 
Joyce the wife of George Carew, afterwards Earl of 
Totnes and Baron Clopton. He was a man of some 
importance in his day, being master-general of the ord- 
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nance to James I, and Governor of Guernsey. He cannot 
have lived much at Clopton, for in 1605 the house was 
rented by Ambrose Rokewood, one of the Gunpowder 
Plot conspirators, and a little later was inhabited by the 
Combes. At the end of the seventeenth century the 
Cloptons were back in possession again, and a certain 
Sir John rebuilt half the house during the last years of 
Charles II’s reign.- To-day the building stands much 
as he left it and is a truly charming place. Within, there 
is some fine panelling, an old attic chapel with texts 
painted on its walls, one of which Ambrose Rokewood 
should have taken to heart—‘ My son, feare thou the 
Lord and the King, and meddle not with them that are 
given to change ”’—and among the pictures a portrait of 
the luckless Arabella Stuart by Vansomer. 
Stratford-on-Avon is a town of some antiquity, al- 
though in the Middle Ages it was not a place of much 
importance. The first reference to it occurs in the seventh 
century when Ethelred, King of the Mercians, gave it, 
together with a priory which he had founded there, to 
Ecgwine, third Bishop of Worcester. The history of the 
priory is obscure and it disappeared completely some 
time in the ninth century. Nevertheless the bishops of 
Worcester continued to hold the manor for several hun- 
dred years. According to the Domesday survey it was 
worth £25 a year to them and consisted of 2,000 acres 
of land, mostly held by villeins. At this time it had a 
serious rival in the neighbouring village of Alveston. 
_ Under the Norman kings, however, Stratford grew in 
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importance, and by the beginning of the twelfth century 
its supremacy in the surrounding district was assured. In 
1197 Richard I granted the town a weekly market, to 
be held every Thursday, and early in the following cen- 
tury charters were obtained for five annual fairs, four 
of which were devoted largely to cattle. At about this 
time the guild of the Holy Cross, the B.V.M. and St. John 
Baptist was founded. In 1296 Robert de Stratford, a 
native of the town, gave to the guild a chapel and alms- 
houses, and in 1332 his younger son, also Robert, ob- 
tained permission to levy a tax on all produce entering 
Stratford to collect money to pave the streets. Robert’s 
elder son, John, who became Bishop of Winchester in 
1323 and Archbishop of Canterbury ten years later, 
formed a chantry for five priests in the south aisle of the 
parish church in 1331, and six years afterwards 
established it as a collegiate church. In 1353 his nephew, 
Ralph, Bishop of London, built the clergy a common 
lodging-house. John de Stratford was one of the many 
ecclesiastics who became famous also as politicians. In 
1327, having failed in his attempt to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Edward II and his queen, he drew up a 
list of six articles containing the reasons for the king’s 
deposition, and he was one of the five bishops sent to 
obtain formal notice of his abdication. During the first 
ten years of the reign of Edward III, John was his chief 
advisor and virtually ruled the country. He was four 
times Chancellor of England. John’s younger brother, 
Robert de Stratford, was at one time vicar of his native 
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town and afterwards became Bishop of Chichester. He 
was chancellor from 1337 to 1340. In 1335 he was 
Chancellor of Oxford and while holding that office 
quashed the proposal that the University should be 
moved to Stamford. 

The history of Stratford during the next 200 years 
is vague, although the town undoubtedly reached the 
height of its commercial prosperity in this period.’ In 
1427 the guild, which then owned property in every 
street in the town, founded and endowed the grammar 
school. At the end of the century Sir Hugh Clopton re- 
built the guild-chapel and replaced the “ very smalle and 
ille” bridge across the Avon by the present structure. In 
1547 the guild was suppressed and the town, although it 
was granted a charter of incorporation six years later, 
never fully recovered from its loss. During Elizabeth’s 
reign Stratford was twice devastated by fire, each con- 
flagration destroying about an hundred houses, and in 
1614 another fifty, including some of the largest in the 
town, were burnt. From this point, but for the birth of 
William Shakespeare in 1564, the importance of the town 
would probably have faded slowly, leaving Stratford like 
Alcester or Henley-in-Arden. 

Shakespeare’s remote ancestry, on his father’s side, is 
undetermined. A certain Joan and John who were mem- 
bers of the guild of Knowle at the end of the fifteenth 
century have been claimed as his great-grandparents, but 
the name was common enough in this district, especially 
_ round Wroxall and Rowington. The poet’s grandfather, 
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however, is known to have been a farmer at Snitterfield, 
and of his sons one, John, moved to Stratford in 1551 
and set up business in Henley Street as a fell-monger and 
glover. In 1557 he married Mary Arden, whose father, a 
cadet of the Curdworth Ardens, had owned land at Wilm- 
cote and Snitterfield, some of which he had farmed him- 
self. Possibly John Shakespeare was assisted in his dec- 
ision by the death of Robert Arden during the previous 
year, as Mary, though his youngest daughter, received 
considerable property under his will. William Shakespeare 
was the third child of this marriage; the first two, both 
girls, died before their second birthday, and of the five 
children born after the poet only one, Joan, who married 
Thomas Hart, left any descendants. William was edu- 
cated at the grammar school from 1571 to 1577, when 
he left to join his father, who was then practising as a 
butcher. John had been made an alderman of the town 
in 1565 and had been bailiff three years later. About 
1580, however, his business began to fail and eventually 
he became involved in debt and was deprived of his alder- 
man’s gown in 1586. Four years before this, William had 
married Anne Hathaway by whom he had three children, 
Susanna born in 1583, and twins, Hamnet and Judith, 
born in 1585. Soon after the birth of the twins the poet 
left Stratford and ultimately reached London. His depar- 
ture was probably due to the failure of the family business 
and the lack of both money and congenial work. William 
had much of the pride of the Ardens in him, and his 
father’s financial position may well have spurred him on 
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to take a step which would eventually have become inevit- 
able. In 1596 Hamnet died. By this time Shakespeare had 
a considerable reputation as a playwright, was still earning 
additional money as an actor and had published Venus 
and Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. At about this 
time, too, his father was becoming solvent again. In 1597 
the poet paid £60 for the freehold of New Place, a house 
situated at the corner of Chapel Street and Chapel Lane, 
and, although he continued to spend much time in Lon- 
don, this became his headquarters for the rest of his life. 
In 1601 his father died, leaving him the birthplace in 
Henley Street. This he lent to his mother until her death, 
when he gave it to his sister, Joan Hart. The following 
year he bought 107 acres of land round Stratford for 
£320 and in 1605 some tithe leases for £440. In 1611 
Shakespeare retired from active participation in the 
theatre, The Tempest, written in that year, being the last 
play which he completed. The poet then withdrew to 
Stratford, although he still kept up some association with 
his former life in London, and in 1613 he bought a house 
in Blackfriars. He died suddenly at New Place on his 
birthday, April 23rd, in 1616. Two days later, in virtue 
of his position as owner of the tithes, he was buried in 
the chancel of the parish church. He left two children, 
Susanna, his elder daughter, who was married to Dr. John 
Hall, and Judith, married to Thomas Quiney. Elizabeth 
Hall, the poet’s only surviving grandchild, married twice, 
first Thomas Nash and then John Barnard, who was 
_ knighted in 1661, but she died childless in 1670. 
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Stratford still possesses a large number of houses which 
were standing when Shakespeare lived in the town, al- 
though most of them have been much restored during the 
intervening three hundred years. Many of them have 
survived because they were formerly guild-houses, and 
passed in 1553 to the corporation who leased them out on 
conditions by which the tenants were responsible for all 
repairs and alterations. As a result, relatively few of these 
houses have been completely rebuilt, although several of 
them have had their half-timbered fronts hidden by brick 
or plaster. 

The building known as the birthplace, in Henley Street, 
was originally erected about 1485 and consists of two 
adjoining houses. John Shakespeare rented the one on 
the left and it was there that the poet was born in 1564. 
By this time John had bought the second house to use as 
a warehouse for the agricultural produce in which he 
traded ; it is now restored and used as a museum. He did 
not buy the house in which he lived until 1573, when he 
paid £40 for it. On the north side of the High Street 
are a number of houses built in 1596 to replace those 
destroyed by the fire in the previous year; some of these 
have fine carved fronts in the Jacobean style. One of 
these buildings, next to the Garrick Inn, is known as 
Harvard House, and was the home of the maternal 
grandparents of John Harvard, who founded the Ameri- 
can University. On the south side of Chapel Street, close 
to the Town Hall, is the Great House which Sir Hugh 
Clopton built in 1483. It was there that Queen Maria 
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stayed for three days in 1643 on her way south from 
King’s Norton to Kineton, while Prince Rupert was 
quartered at the Red Horse in Bridge Street. The 
Great House, slightly altered, is now known as the Shake- 
speare Hotel. At the corner of Chapel Street and Chapel 
Lane is the site of New Place. This house was built by 
the Cloptons some time after the middle of the sixteenth 
century on a corner of the garden of the Great House. 
In 1563 it was granted by William Clopton to William 
Bott to cover the money which he had borrowed to pay 
the death duties on his father’s estate. In 1576 Bott sold 
it to William Underhill for £40 and twenty-three years 
later Shakespeare paid £60 for it. From Shakespeare it 
passed to his daughter Susanna and then to her 
daughter, Elizabeth. On Elizabeth’s death the property 
was bought by Sir Edward Walker who left it to his son- 
in-law, Sir John Clopton. Sir John pulled down the house 
and rebuilt it in brick in the style of Queen Anne. This 
was the building which Rey. Francis Gastrell destroyed 
in 1759. Next to the site of New Place is Nash’s House, 
built about 1546. It was the property of Thomas Nash, 
who married Elizabeth Hall. There is no proof that he 
ever lived in the house which bears his name, and he was 
always ‘referred to as residing with his mother-in-law at 
New Place. At the corner of Bridge Street and High 
Street is the house, much mutilated, in which Judith 
Shakespeare lived after her marriage to Thomas Quiney. 
Her husband, having got into financial difficulties, left 
her in 1652, but she remained there until her death ten 
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years later. In the street known as the Old Town is Hall’s 
Croft, a pleasant Elizabethan building, which was the 
home of Susanna and her husband before she inherited 
New Place. John Hall was a doctor, “renowned in the 
healing art’, and with a large local practice. 

At the east end of Church Street are the buildings of 
the guild of the Holy Cross. The chapel, except for the 
chancel which is an hundred years older, was rebuilt by 
Sir Hugh Clopton at the end of the fifteenth century and 
is a good specimen of Perpendicular work. Next to the 
chapel is the guild-hall, erected about 1420, and now 
consisting of two fine long rooms, one above the other. 
At one time the upper room was divided into several 
chambers and used as an infirmary. When the guild was 
suppressed in 1547 this building was given back to the 
town for the foundation of a free grammar school. It 
was here that Shakespeare learnt the “little Latin and 
less Greek” with which Ben Jonson credited him. The 
old guild-school had been held in a house behind the 
guild-hall, and this was then converted into a residence 
for the head master and became known as the Peda- 
gogue’s House. Past the Guildhall are the alms-houses, 
built between 1400 and 1420. 

The Town Hall, situated at the corner of Sheep Street, 
was rebuilt in 1767. On the north front is a statue of 
Shakespeare, presented by Garrick in 1769, on the 
occasion of the first Jubilee in memory of the poet. 
Inside the building are portraits by Wilson, Gains- 
borough, Hogarth and Romney, and the four silver-gilt 
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maces of the Corporation, used during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Close to the river is the Shake- 
speare Memorial, erected on a site given by Charles 
Flower in 1872. The original building, consisting of a 
library and theatre, was partially destroyed by fire in 
1926 and a magnificent modern theatre has been built 
adjoining the north side of the old structure. 

The parish church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is a 
fine cruciform building set in a wide, tree-studded grave- 
yard on the west bank of the river. The tower, transepts 
and north aisle are largely Early English work; the 
nave is Decorated, like the south aisle which was rebuilt 
by John de Stratford during the reign of Edward III; 
the Perpendicular chancel was added by Dean Balsall 
between 1483 and 1491. The stone spire was erected in 
1763 to replace a decayed one of wood. The church 
possesses a number of windows of good modern stained- 
glass, mostly given by Americans. At the west end of the 
north aisle is a case containing the old register in which 
are entered the baptism and burial of Shakespeare. At 
the east end of this aisle is the Clopton chapel; against 
the north wall is the tomb, with alabaster effigies, of 
William (1592) and Ann his wife, while above them is a 
mural tablet depicting their children; to the east of this, 
with coloured effigies, is the memorial of their eldest 
surviving daughter, Joyce, and her husband, George 
Carew, Earl of Totnes and Baron Clopton; south of 
this is a mural tablet to Mrs. Amy Smith who died in 
1626, having served the countess as waiting gentlewoman 
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for forty years; between the chapel and the nave of the 
church, under a sepulchral arch, is the altar tomb 
intended for Sir Hugh Clopton, who, dying in London, 
was buried at St. Margeret’s, Lothbury. In the south 
transept is the tomb of Richard Hill, a woollen draper, 
“thrice bailiff of this borough”’, who died in 1593. He 
is eulogized in an inscription in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
and English, in which last language it is afhrmed that 

A mirrour he, and paterne mai be made, 

For such as shall suckcead him in his trade; 


He did not use to sweare, to glose, eather faigne, 
His brother to defraude in barganinge; .. . 


In the base of the tower, which is central, are a number 
of the old fifteenth-century choir-stalls, complete with 
their misericords. On the north wall of the chancel is the 
monument to William Shakespeare, consisting of a por- 
trait bust by Gerard Johnson, set under an arch with two 
black Corinthian columns of marble; beneath are the 
two inscriptions : 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem 

Terra tegit, populus moeret, Olympus habet. 
(In judgment a Nestor, in genius a Socrates, in art a 


Virgil. The earth covers him, the people mourn him, 
Olympus holds him.) And: 


Stay, passenger: why goest thou by so fast? 

Read if thou cans’t, whom envious death hath plast 
Within this monument, Shakespeare with whome 
Quicke nature dide: whose name doth decke his tombe, 
Far more than cost: sith all yt he hath writt 

Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 
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This memorial was, in all probability, erected by his 
daughter Susanna and her husband. The inscriptions, 
though now seeming a little fulsome, were then fashion- 
able enough. At the same time it is easy to find a finer 
tribute to the man, if not to the poet, in Ben Jonson’s 
words: “I loved the man and do honour his memory on 
this side idolatry as much as any.” Shakespeare lies 
buried just below this tablet, under the stone bearing the 
inscription beginning, “‘ Good friend for Jesu’s Sake for- 
beare”’, which he is said to have chosen himself. To 
the left of this grave is that of his wife, Anne, and to the 
right, in succession, are those of Thomas Nash, Susanna 
and her husband, Dr. John Hall. Within the communion- 
rails is the table-tomb of Dean Balsall, who built the 
chancel, and behind it, against the east wall, is the monu- 
ment of John Combe. 

From Stratford a pleasant footpath, less than a mile 
long, leads through the fields to Shottery. The village is 
old, Offa gave it to the Bishop of Worcester in the eighth 
century, but it has little history. There is a manor-house 
of stone and timber once held by the Harewells of 
Wootton Wawen and a number of halftimbered 
cottages. The principal attraction of the village, how- 
ever, is the Elizabethan farmstead which, during the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century, belonged to a certain 
Richard Hathaway whose daughter, Anne, was the wife 
of William Shakespeare. About this marriage much has 
been written, although the facts are few enough and the 
possible theories very limited. Richard Hathaway died in 
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1581, and in his will he left money to his daughter as 
though she was about to be married. Maybe he hoped 
that she was, for she was then twenty-four, but there can 
be little doubt that John Shakespeare, who was having 
considerable difficulty in earning enough to feed his own 
children, would not have agreed to his son taking a wife 
while still in his eighteenth year. The following Novem- 
ber, however, Anne was pregnant, and two of her father’s 
friends applied to the Bishop of Worcester’s court for a 
special marriage licence. In doing this they signed a bond 
indemnifying the bishop against any irregularities which 
might occur. With this licence it was possible for a 
marriage to take place without the banns being read, and 
in Anne’s case this was very necessary because at that 
time marriages could not be solemnized during Advent. 
Where the ceremony actually took place is unknown. It 
has been suggested that it was at Luddington, whose 
church has since disappeared, at Temple Grafton, where 
the church has been rebuilt, or at the manor-house at 
Shottery. 

However that may be, Anne married William some 
time between November 28th and the beginning of 
Advent, and the following May their first child was born. 
Some confusion has been caused by the discovery of an 
ordinary licence taken out on November 27th, the day 
before the signing of the bishop’s bond, for a marriage 
between an Anne Whately of Temple Grafton and a 
William Shakespeare of Stratford. Whether this refers 
to the same couple or not is of little importance. The 
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essential point is that Shakespeare, in his nineteenth year, 
with no settled income, and with his father running into 
debt, married Anne Hathaway because, at the time, he 
had no alternative. Then, no doubt, he was in love with 
her. Afterwards the union may or may not have been a 
happy one. He did not take Anne with him when he 
went to London, and she, a country girl, would probably 
have liked to see the metropolis. At the same time he did 
not disown her when he returned to Stratford. After his 
purchase of New Place she was installed as mistress of 
the house, a position which she occupied until her death 
in 1623. In all probability the union was like very many 
marriages. It was not successful and it was not a failure. 
It sufficed. Certainly she was not the “supreme motive 
to prompt and fruitful exertion” which some of the 
Victorian critics pretended that they imagined her to be. 
On the other hand, Prospero’s advice to Ferdinand is 
hardly evidence enough on which to base the assertion 
that Shakespeare’s married life was cursed by “ barren 
hate, sour-eyed disdain and discord”, because he had 
broken Anne’s “ virgin-knot before all sanctimonious 
ceremonies” could “with full and holy right, be 
ministered ”’. 

Three miles from Shottery, half a mile on either side 
of the main road from Stratford to Bidford, are the 
villages of Temple Grafton and Hillborough. Except for 
some pleasant old cottages, neither place is of very great 
interest, but both have attained a vague immortality by 
being included in the rhyme: 
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Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillboro’, Hungry Grafton, 
Dudging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford, 


which the eighteenth-century gossips ascribed to Shake- 
speare. According to their story a Bidford club, whose 
members delighted in the name of the Bidford Topers, 
issued a challenge to all “ lovers of good ale of the neigh- 
bouring villages to a contest of drinking”. Stratford 
accepted the challenge, and amongst those who went to 
prove the strength of their heads was Shakespeare. Un- 
fortunately, the Bidford beer was too much for the party, 
and on their way home they collapsed under a wayside 
crab-tree, about a mile from the village. When they re- 
covered someone suggested going back to Bidford, but 
the poet is supposed to have replied that he had drunk 
with ‘‘ Piping Pebworth, etc.” and therefore would drink 
no more. Washington Irving tells the anecdote with a de- 
licious sense of detail, and finishes up by quoting Ireland’s 
discovery that “the villages still bear the epithets thus 
given them”’, but the story can have little foundation in 
fact. The rhyme which couples the villages together so 
well was probably composed for that purpose, but not by — 
Shakespeare. The Oxfordshire border of the county has 
another such jingle, still current, which runs: 


Idlicote on the Hill, Whatcote Downderry, 

Beggarly Oxshill and lousy Fulready, 

Yawning Yettington, peeping Pillarton, 
and one-eyed Marston. 
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No doubt there are many more of them, made up by the 
rustic mind to assist it in remembering a string of 
adjacent hamlets. 

Two miles from Hillborough, past the descendant of 
the tree under which Shakespeare is said to have slept, is 
the village of Bidford. The church has been much 
mutilated by restoration, but has succeeded in retaining 
some fourteenth-century work in the chancel. The Old 
Falcon Inn, where the poet might have drunk and 
Charles I may have supped, is now a workhouse. At Bid- 
ford the Avon is crossed by a good fifteenth-century 
bridge, built by the monks of Bordesley who once owned 
the manor after Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, had for- 
feited it. Beyond Bidford is Salford Priors, where the 
church has an elaborate Norman north doorway and some 
late twelfth-century arches in the nave. In the chancel 
are a number of seventeenth-century monuments, in- 
cluding one to a little girl who was put to bed early by 
nature, her nurse, lest she should live to transgress if she 
stayed up later. In the neighbouring hamlet of Abbott’s 
Salford is a fine stone house, once belonging to the Abbots 
of Evesham, but largely rebuilt in 1602. From 1808 to 
1830 it was occupied by Benedictine Nuns who were 
fugitives from the French Revolution, and in consequence 
it is known locally as the ‘ Nunnery ’. 

Close to Salford Priors the Avon is joined by the river 
Arrow. Two miles up the valley of the latter is the 
village of Wixford. The church has a Norman south 

doorway and an early fifteenth-century chapel, built by 
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Thomas de Crewe, attorney to Margeret, wife of the 
younger Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. Inside 
the chapel is the table-tomb, with magnificent brass 
effigies, of the founder (1400) and his wife (1411). The 
church is one of the four dedicated to St. Milburg, who 
died in 722. She came of a pious family, being the 
daughter of St. Merewald and St. Domneva, and the 
sister of St. Mildred and St. Milgith. In 680 she built a 
nunnery at Much Wenlock, in Shropshire, which was the 
first monastic house in that part of England. Several 
miracles were associated with her during her lifetime, in- 
cluding the occasion on which the river Corf rose in flood 
to save her from a suitor, and after her death cures were 
reported from her tomb. Close to Wixford is the village 
of Exhall, whose church, much restored, has retained a 
Norman north doorway and the brass effigies of John 
Walsingham (1566) and his wife. 

Between Wixford and Alcester is the hamlet of Arrow. 
The church has two good doorways, one Norman and 
the other Decorated, and an eighteenth-century tower 
attributed to Horace Walpole. Inside there is a stone 
coffin belonging to Gerard de Camville, who died in 1303, 
and several modern monuments to the Hertfords. The 
manor of Arrow was once the property of the Burdets, 
one of whom, a certain Thomas, was executed in 14.77 
for “his good affections to the Duke of Clarence”. The 
nominal reason for his death was that, hearing that the 
king had killed a favourite white buck in his park at 
Arrow, he passionately wished “ the horns in his belly, 
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that had moved the king so to do”. Later the estate 
passed from the Burdets by the marriage of Anne, the 
heiress, to Edward Conway of Flint. The Conways held 
Arrow for about an hundred years. The last of the line, 
Edward, third Viscount and first Earl, was the husband 
of Anne Finch, the metaphysician and friend of Dr. 
Henry Moore. She suffered constantly from headaches 
and once went to Paris for a decompression, but for some 
reason no operation was performed. Anne died while her 
husband was in Ireland, and her body was preserved in 
spirits of wine so that, on his return, he could see her once 
again before she was buried. On the Earl’s death in 
1683 Arrow passed to the Seymours of Berry Pomeroy, 
on condition that they took the name and arms of Con- 
way. The first of the new owners, Popham Conway, was 
killed in a duel with the notorious Colonel Kirk in 1699. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Francis, who was 
created Marquis of Hertford. His son, another Francis, 
became Viscount Beauchamp and Earl of Hertford on 
the death of Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset. 
Ragley Hall, the seat of the lord of the manor, is situated 
in a well wooded park of some five hundred acres, lying 
to the west of the road through Arrow from Evesham to 
Alcester. The present Hall was built about 1750 in the 
Italian style of that period and was afterwards altered 
by both Sanderson Miller and Wyatt. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE ARDEN COUNTRY 


HE country which lies to the north of the Avon valley 
is very different from that which lies to the south. 
South of the river one passes imperceptibly into the roll- 
ing country of the Cotswolds, with its bald contours and 
wind-swept heights, while to the north one climbs a low 
range of hills to reach an uneven plateau, a land gently 
creased and dimpled like a ruffled sheet or troubled water. 
Little winding lanes and sharply curling streams ferret 
their way round the slight prominences and follow out 
the shallow valleys. The hedgerows run riot with a 
tangled mass of flowers and tall elms stand at the corners 
of the fields. Estates and parks there are in plenty, but 
few of them are large; many trees, but no great woods. 
It is a countryside where all the scenery is in miniature. 
To the north-west this district gradually merges into 
the suburbs of Birmingham, while to the north-east it 
reaches the old Holyhead Road, changing as it does so, 
the earth becoming flatter and the parks larger, half- 
timbered houses rarer, and the soft red sandstone of the 
Kenilworth quarries replacing the harder Keuper Marl 
as a material for building churches. While it lasts, how- 
ever, the little patch of scenery lying between the Avon 
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valley and the outer ramifications of Birmingham has a 
character which is completely its own. Part of this is due 
to the nature of the land itself and part to the influence 
which this has had upon the work of the men living there. 
The fields are small and mostly used for pasture; little 
fruit is grown. The grey stone churches are small and 
often without aisles; towers are usually without spires, 
although fine stone spires do occur at Lapworth, Tan- 
worth, and Solihull. The older cottages, and some of the 
larger houses, are frequently halftimbered in a very 
pleasant manner; the wood is seasoned more often than 
painted, brick is used in conjunction with it, and the 
plaster, where present, has not the glaring white colour 
found in Worcestershire and Cheshire. Alcester, Aston 
Cantlow, Henley-in-Arden and Knowle are well worth 
visiting for this alone. 


The small market-town of Alcester is built at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Alne and Arrow, and is situated at 
the extreme north of the fruit-growing district which lies 
along the Vale of Evesham. In Roman times it was an 
important place and a network of roads ran through it, 
» connecting the Cotswolds with the salt-wells round Droit- 
wich and with the northern midlands. Ralp Boteler 
founded a Benedictine abbey there in 1140, on a promon- 
tory on the south bank of the Arrow. The monks con- 
verted the site into an island by digging a moat round 
the unprotected sides. Their precautions seem to have 
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been justified, as the house had a stormy history of re- 
peated quarrels with the townspeople. In 1285, when 
Archbishop Peckham visited the monastery, his retinue 
was attacked by the burgesses and driven to the convent 
gates in panic. The offenders were excommunicated. 
About fifty years later, the abbot complained to the 
Bishop of Worcester that the abbey woods were being 
despoiled by some of the local inhabitants, and the 
bishop wrote round to the rectors of Alcester, Haseley 
and Billesley, with an unrecorded result. In the fifteenth 
century the finances of the house became unduly compli- 
cated, and the number of inmates decreased consider- 
ably. Finally, on the resignation of Abbot Richard de 
Tutbury in 1467, the monastery was converted into a 
priory attached to the abbey of Evesham. It was sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII along with the lesser houses, when 
it was said to contain a prior and three monks. The 
buildings were given to Sir Fulke Greville, of Beau- 
champ’s Court, and he pulled down the monastery to re- 
build his home. Nothing of either now remains except 
the moats. 

The parish church of St. TE the sole survivor of 
the thirteen which, according to Leland, “some say” 
were there, was rebuilt in a ‘debased Italian’ style in 
1732. Inside, in a chapel to the south of the choir, is a 
monument to Francis Ingram Seymour Conway, second 
Earl of Hertford, with a reclining figure by Chantrey. 
Francis was the son of the first Earl, also Francis, the 
heir to Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset, and was the 
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nephew of Henry, the distinguished field-marshal who 
“dabbled in forestry and verse-writing”. His son, the 
third earl, is said to have been the Marquis of Steyne of 
Thackeray and the Monmouth of Disraeli. At the west 
end of the church is the tomb, with elaborately painted 
alabaster effigies, of Sir Fulke Greville (1559) and his 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Willoughby (1560). He is wearing 
ceremonial armour, and she a gown and ruff. Their mar- 
riage and relationships are interesting. He was a descen- 
dant of William Greville, the fifteenth-century merchant 
who made a fortune grazing sheep on the Cotswold hills 
and exporting the wool to Flanders. With his money, 
William rebuilt a large portion of Chipping Campden, 
including the church, and set his grandson up as a 
country squire at Milcote, near Stratford. From this 
grandson was descended Sir Edward who fought with 
distinction at the battle of Spurs in 1513. He succeeded 
in obtaining the wardship of Elizabeth, granddaughter 
and heir of Robert Willoughby, second Baron de Broke, 
by his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard, 
Lord Beauchamp of Powick, the last of the Beauchamps 
of Alcester. She was supposed to be the richest heiress in 
England, and Sir Edward “ made a motion to” her “to 
be married to John, his eldest son, but she refused, saying 
she did like better of Fulke, his second son”’. Sir Edward 
pointed out that Fulke “had no estate of land to main- 
tain her; and that he was in the king’s service of warre 
beyond the seas, and therefore his return was doubtful. 
She replied and said that she had an estate sufficient both 
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for him and for herself and that she would pray for his 
safeties and wait for his coming”. Eventually the old 
knight desisted and Elizabeth had her own way. On 
Fulke’s return home, honoured by Henry VIII with a 
knighthood, they were married. From his wife, Sir Fulke 
inherited, amongst other property, Beauchamp’s Court at 
Alcester, and he thus founded the line of the Grevilles of 
Alcester. His elder brother, the rejected John, continued 
the family of the Grevilles of Milcote. Elizabeth and 
Fulke had several children. Their eldest son, also Sir 
Fulke, inherited through his mother the right to the title 
of fifth Baron Willoughby de Broke, but he never claimed 
the barony. He had two children, a son, another Sir 
Fulke, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, who was created 
Baron Brooke of Beauchamp’s Court by James I and 
died childless in 1628, and a daughter, Margeret. Mar- 
geret married Sir Richard Verney of Compton Verney, 
and their eldest son, Sir Greville, who died in 1642, was 
de jure seventh Baron de Broke. Eventually the title was 
claimed by, and allowed to, Sir Richard, a younger son 
of Sir Greville, who was eleventh baron of the old crea- 
tion and became the first of the new. Some confusion is 
caused by the title which James I had given to Sir Fulke 
Greville, Margeret’s brother. The barony of Brooke of 
Beauchamp’s Court with which he was rewarded was not 
his grandmother’s barony of de Broke, but a special new 
creation. Thus when he died without issue, the right to 
the title of de Broke devolved on his sister’s children. 
Sir Fulke’s own barony would have become extinct, but 
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was allowed, by special remainder, to pass to his cousin’s 
son, Robert, the parliamentary general whom Milton 
described as “a right noble and pious lord” and a friend 
of toleration, and whom a later writer has compared to 
the late Lord Morley. Robert, second Baron Brooke, was 
killed at the assault on Lichfield in 1643, and was suc- 
ceeded first by his eldest son, Francis, and then by his 
second son, Robert. From this Robert, fourth baron, was 
descended Francis, eighth baron, who, on the death of 
the last of the Richs, was created Earl of Warwick. The 
pair who lie at Alcester are therefore the ancestors of the 
present Baron Willoughby de Broke and the present Earl 
of Warwick, with which latter title is incorporated that 
of Baron Brooke. 

Two miles north of Alcester, up the valley of the 
Arrow, is the little village of Coughton. At one time the 
manor belonged to the Spines, but in the reign of Henry 
IV it passed by the marriage of Alianora, the heiress, to 
John Throckmorton of Fladbury, near Pershore, whose 
descendants still hold it. Coughton Court, the scene of 
the opening and closing chapters of Stanley Weyman’s 
Story of Francis Cludde, was originally built in the 
fifteenth century by John’s son, also John, although the 
present front in rich stone dates from the time of Henry 
VIII. The building was severely damaged in the Civil 
War and again in the riots before the flight of James IT. 
The Throckmortons are, and always have been, Roman 
Catholics, and their house contains a large room which 
was formerly used as a chapel, and a priest’s hiding- 
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chamber. One of the fine oak staircases came from Har- 
vington Hall, together with much carved woodwork, and 
many of the other interior fittings have been collected 
from the various buildings which have, at one time or 
another, been in the possession of the family. Scattered 
along the corridors and staircases of the Hall are a num- 
ber of historical portraits of great interest. The most 
famous of these is that of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
the friend of Cecil, who served Queen Elizabeth as am- 
bassador, first at the French Court of Catherine de 
Medici and later at the Scottish Court at Holyrood; in 
his official capacity, he met Mary Queen of Scots, and 
he seems to have been much impressed by her, both as a 
woman and as a queen. It was his daughter, “ Bessie of 
the blue eyes”, who was maid of honour to Queen Eliza- 
beth, but incurred her sovereign’s displeasure by marry- 
ing Sir Walter Raleigh. Close to the portrait of Sir 
Nicholas is that of Sir George Throckmorton, sixth 
baronet, the patron of the poet Cowper, to whom he 
gave a house on his estate at Weston Underwood. 

In the entrance hall of the building is a coat “of the 
admired dark Wellington colour”, which Sir John 
Throckmorton had made in 1811 in order to win a wager 
of £1,000. The whole process from the shearing of the 
sheep to the final weaving of the garment bad to be com- 
pleted in less than twenty-four hours, and, under the 
direction of a certain Mr. Coxeter, a weaver from New- 
bury, it was done in eighteen. To celebrate his success, 
Sir John fed some five thousand people at Buckland, who 
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consumed over one hundred and fifty gallons of beer, 
while he himself, wearing his new coat, dined in state 
with all the ‘county’. At Coughton Court are also pre- 
served the chemise in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
executed, the gloves of the Old Pretender, and the 
Garter ribbon of Prince Charles Edward. 

In the hall is hung.a most interesting if melancholy 
reminder of the persecution to which Roman Catholics 
were subjected under the Recusancy Laws of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign ; it is a large piece of painted cloth on 
which is portrayed the Resurrection, with under it a view 
of Ely Cathredal surrounded by panels depicting the 
names and arms of “ye knyghtes and gentlemen com- 
mytted prisoners” in the various castles of Ely, Banbury 
and Broughton, including the Throckmortons, Catesbys, 
Treshams and Talbots. Sir Thomas Throckmorton, 
cousin of the ambassador, spent nearly twenty years as 
a prisoner in company with Sir Thomas Tresham and 
John Talbot of Grafton, and the State papers contain 
a great number of entries dealing with their confinement. 
During the lifetime of Elizabeth, England was held 
together by the threat of a Spanish invasion and by 
respect for the Queen herself, and the Catholics appear 
to have suffered in comparative silence. At the same 
time the mysterious panel has been associated with 
Essex’s abortive rebellion. With the accession of James I 
in 1603 both Puritans and Catholics expected the royal 
favour to swing towards their cause. James, however, 
was a true Stuart and did nothing. Two years was 
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sufficient to exhaust the patience of some of the 
Romanist squires in Worcestershire and Warwickshire, 
and the Gunpowder Plot was launched. The Throck- 
mortons, fortunately, had little to do with it, but they 
lent Coughton Court to Sir Everard Digby, so that he 
might be near the other conspirators. Sir Everard and 
Lady Digby moved into the house at the end of October, 
1605, and it was in the great room over the gateway, 
since known as the Plotters’ Room, that they, in com- 
pany with Father Garnet, the head of the Jesuits, 
received from Catesby’s servant the terrible news of the 
capture of Guy Fawkes and the failure of the plot. 
Father Garnet was the author of the famous Treatise on 
Equivocation which did much to ensure his execution. 
Shakespeare refers to his trial in Macbeth when the 
drunk porter, imagining himself the doorkeeper of Hell, 
says, “‘ Faith, here’s an equivocator, that could swear in 
both the scales against either scale; who committed 
treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivocate 
to Heaven: O, come in, equivocator.” 

Coughton parish church, a pleasant building in the 
Perpendicular style, was built in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century by Sir Robert Throckmorton. In the 
middle of the nave of the church is a fine altar-tomb 
which he intended for himself, but, dying on a pilgrim- 
age in 1518, Sir Robert was buried in the Holy Land, 
and his grandson and other later members of the family 
lie within it. On the north side of the chancel is a 
marble tomb with brasses to Sir George Throckmorton, 
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who built so much of the court, and Lady Katherine, 
his wife. He was keeper of the household of Ann of 
Cleves, high sheriff 35 Henry VIII, and one of the 
principal witnesses for the prosecution at the trial of 
Thomas Cromwell. On the opposite side of the chancel 
is a large canopied tomb with recumbent effigies to Sir 
John, Throckmorton, the father of the ambassador, and 
Margery, his wife; he died in 1580, in his bed, although 
his family were in constant fear that, as a Papist, he 
might end his days on the scaffold. A later member of 
the family was executed, but that was for highway rob- 
bery. In the north chantry chapel is a brass com- 
memorating “Dame Elizabeth Throkmorton, the last 
abbas of Dennye”, with the date 1547; after the 
suppression of her nunnery by Henry VIII she retired 
to Coughton and spent the remainder of her life, in strict 
accordance with her vows, alone in a room specially set 
aside for her. The church also contains some old 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century glass. 

Near Coughton is Studley, whither Peter Corbezon, the 
founder, moved a house of Austin Friars from Wicton, 
Worcestershire, about the beginning of Henry III’s 
reign. The conventual church was built during the time 
of Edward I and consecrated in 1309 by the Bishop of 
Llandaff In 1536, the lands, together with the manor of 
Studley, were granted to Sir Edmund Knightly, one of 
the chief commissioners for the suppression of religious 
property, who converted the monastery into a farm three 
years later: in that form most of it has been preserved, 
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The parish church is on the opposite side of the river 
Arrow to the village and difficult to find. It is mostly of 
Decorated workmanship, with a good Norman north 
door and some carved coffin-lids removed from the 
priory church. 

Past Studley is Ipsely where the church, much restored, 
contains two mutilated alabaster slabs with incised effigies 
of members of the Hubaud family, about 1560. The 
manor of Ipsely belonged to a certain Hugh at the time 
of the Domesday survey and from him the possession 
passed in direct male descent for nearly seven hundred 
years, the family first taking the name of Hubald, which 
later became changed into Hubaud. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century the line was broken and, there 
being no male heir, the estate was sold. It was bought by 
one of the Savages of Tachbrook and from them it 
passed to Walter Savage Landor. The turbulent spirit, 
who claimed that he strove with none for none was worth 
his strife, does not appear to have lived at the manor- 
house for long, and some time before he died he made the 
property over to his son. 

Five miles north of Ipsely is the village of TTanworth- 
in-Arden whose much mutilated church was originally 
built in the fourteenth century. Its only features of in- 
terest are the memorials to the Archers who settled at 
Umberslade Park, in the parish of Tanworth, in the 
reign of Henry II. Unfortunately the earliest of these 
is the brass to Margeret Archer (1614) whose husband, 
Andrew, bought the rights of lord of the manor from 
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the Throckmortons in the time of James I. The last of 
the family, Andrew Lord Archer, Baron Umberslade, 
was the friend of Shenstone and Richard Jago. 

South of Tanworth is Ullenhall whose thirteenth- 
century church was pulled down in 1870, only the 
chancel being left. This contains many memorials to 
local families, some of them now extinct, and is used 
solely as a mortuary chapel. Close to the church is 
Barrels, the home of Lady Luxborough, after her separa- 
tion from her husband, until her death in 1756. Like 
her friend and neighbour, Lord Archer, she patronized 
the local poetasters, particularly Shenstone, Jago and 
Somervile. 

Shenstone, who lived at the Leasowes near Hales- 
owen, appears to have been a frequent guest; and 
he for his part composed several of his more charming, 
and ineffectual, poems about her garden and her house. 
His best-known work, however, Lines Written at an Inn 
at Henley, is said to have been composed at the 
White Swan Inn at Henley-in-Arden. Shenstone’s poetry 
seems to have had an indifferent reputation among his 
contemporaries, both Gray and Walpole condemning it, 
the latter referring to him as a “ water-gruel poet, always 
striving after the effect of simplicity and never attaining 
it”. To-day, most of his poems appear to be pleasant 
period trifles, neat, polished, artificial and only a little 
insincere. 

From Ullenhall a winding lane leads by way of 
Morton Bagot, where the one-time Decorated church has - 
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managed to retain a half-timbered belfrey, to Aston 
Cantlow. Cantlow is a corruption of Cantelupe, the 
name of the family who once held the manor. The castle 
of the Cantelupes has disappeared completely, and even 
the annual fair and weekly market for which William de 
Cantelupe obtained a charter in 1204 have not been held 
for several hundred years. The church, much less ‘ re- 
stored ’ than many in these parts, is mostly Early English, 
with a Perpendicular font; over the north doorway is 
an interesting early sculpture of the Nativity. Agnes 
Arden, Mary Arden’s sister, was buried here in 1596 and 
the church is supposed to have been the scene of the 
marriage of John Shakespeare, the poet’s father, to 
Mary Arden in 1557. The Ardens, a younger branch of 
the Curdworth Ardens, had been settled at Wilmcote, 
a hamlet then in the parish of Aston Cantlow, for several 
generations. Mary’s father, Robert, who also owned 
considerable property at Snitterfield, some of which he 
let to the Shakespeares, died in 1556, a year before his 
daughter’s marriage. From the post-mortem list of his 
goods he appears to have been a prosperous man and, 
like the other Ardens, an observant Roman Catholic. In 
his will he left Mary the farmstead at Wilmcote. At some 
later date the house was divided by partitions to form 
three cottages, but it has now been partially restored to its 
former condition and the garden planted out in the Eliza- 
bethan manner. 

Three miles north-east of Aston Cantlow is the 
straggling village of Wootton Wawen whose church is 
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one of the most interesting in the county. The first two 
stages of the tower are Saxon, there are traces of 
Norman work in the great east chapel, and the north 
wall of the nave has one Norman and one Decorated 
window. The large east window of the chancel, now 
used as a chapel, is a fine example of early Perpendicular 
tracery, and at the east end of the nave are two chantries 
enclosed by beautifully carved percloses erected at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The font is a curious 
example of Early English work, with knights’ heads 
peeping out from under each angle of the bowl. At the 
ends of the moulding above the west window are carved 
the heads of Edward III and Queen Philippa, during 
whose reign the church was considerably enlarged. In 
the two chapels at the east end are many memorials to 
the Knights, the Somerviles and the Harewells, including 
a recumbent alabaster effigy of Sir John Harewell 
(1428) with his feet resting on a dog and his head on 
a tilting helmet adorned by the head of a hare. There 
is also a good early seventeenth-century monument to 
Francis Smith (1604) to whom Queen Elizabeth sold 
the manor. 

There was at one time an alien priory at Wootton 
Wawen, although the parish church was never in any 
way connected with it, given to the Benedictine Abbey 
of Conches, in Normandy, by Robert Tony, soon after 
the Conquest. Beyond the fact that Henry I granted 
the monks free passage from Dieppe to England, little 
is known of its history until its dissolution by Henry 
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VIII, when the lands were given to King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Between Wootton Wawen and Warwick lies a well- 
wooded stretch of country, the edge of the ill-defined, 
and possibly mythical, Forest of Arden; the trouble 
being that there was never any royal forest here, and it 
is a little difficult to determine exactly to how large a 
district the term Arden should be applied. At one time, 
according to Michael Drayton, in his poem Polyolbion 
published in 1612, Arden covered a wide area: 

That mighty Arden held ever in height of pride, 

Here one hand touching Trent, the other Severn’s tide. 
That it was not all forest land is certain. Drayton 
himself elsewhere in the same poem uses Arden as 
synonymous with Warwickshire, and later still writes, 

This song our shire of Warwick sounds! 

Revives old Arden’s ancient bounds, 
as though the forest had once occupied the whole of the 
county and had subsequently been reduced in size. On 
the other hand, John Hannett in his The Forest of 
Arden: Its Towns, Villages and Hamlets, published in 
1863, restricts Arden to “ the locality including the towns 
of Henley and Hampton, together with the neighbour- 
hood of these places”. All'things being considered, 
Hannett’s definition, enclosing as it does an area that has 
a certain character solely its own, is the most acceptable. 
In addition it is the marches of Hannett’s Arden that 
have so inspired the poets. It was the pleasant country 
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round Snitterfield and Bearly, the small woods and broken 
commons, winding streams and straggling villages, that 
Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote As You Like 
It. Drayton, a few years later, writes of the same district, 
referring to its wealth of wild life: 

Through many shapes the Muse heere roves; 

Now sporting in those shady groves, 

The tunes of Birds oft staies to heare; 

Then, finding Herds of lustie Deare, 

She Huntresse-like the Hart pursues; 

And like a Hermit walks to chuse, 

The Simples everywhere that growe;... 
Richard Jago, an almost forgotten minor poet, was vicar 
of Snitterfield for twenty years, and William Somervile 
lived at Edstone Hall, scarcely two miles from Wootton 
Wawen. The latter’s long poem, The Chase, has 
been described as “the best poem ever written about 
sport”. 

Snitterfield, about which so much has already been 
said, is some six miles from Wootton Wawen, first along 
the Stratford road over a gently rising hill still making 
up its mind, and then bearing to the left through Bearly 
Woods. The church, which stands on a hillside in the 
shelter of a group of giant lime trees, is old but has been 
much restored. There remain, however, traces of Early 
English work in the base of the tower, the north aisle 
and the chancel. The tower was rebuilt and the cleres- 
tory added sometime in the fifteenth century. Two of 
the ends of the choir-stalls are well carved with Perpen- 
dicular tracery, and one of them displays a_ shield 
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quartering the arms of England and France with a 
dragon and a greyhound as supporters (the arms of both 
Henry VII and VIII) ; the fronts of the stalls are deco- 
rated with Renaissance pilasters, between which are 
carved a bishop, a prior, a figure probably John the 
Baptist, and a nude boy with wings, together with several 
mermaids and angels. At the west end of the church is 
a memorial to Richard Jago on which the date of his 
death (May 8th, 1781) was never inserted. 

Here at Snitterfield one meets again both Shakespeare 
and the Gunpowder Plot. A certain Richard Shake- 
speare was granted tenements supposedly for “his faith- 
ful and approved service to the most prudent prince, 
King Henry VIII of famous memory”. It was one of 
his sons, John, born about 1530, who married Mary 
Arden, and during William Shakespeare’s lifetime the 
property belonged first to his uncle and then partly to 
his father, the latter being obliged to sell his share in 
1578 to cover some of his trading losses. At Norbrook, 
close to Snitterfield, there was formerly a moated grange, 
the property of John Grant, “a Warwickshire Papist 
gentleman of some wealth, but a settled melancholy ”’. 
He had taken part in Essex’s rebellion, and had been 
heavily fined, and he joined the Gunpowder Plot with all 
the enthusiasm of which he was capable. His house was 
ideally situated, and in it were stored the arms and 
powder which were to be used in the subsequent rebellion 
when the little princess Elizabeth was to be placed on the 
throne. It was at Norbrook that some of the conspirators 
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rested on their flight westward, and from there Bates, 
Catesby’s servant, was sent to Coughton to warn the 
Digbys. 

From Snitterfield a winding lane passes north to 
Wolverton where the church possesses some interesting 
old glass. There is an early window by William Morris 
at the south-east corner of the chancel, and in the nave 
are the remains of some fifteenth-century glass strangely 
similar to that at Malvern Priory. It used to be a local 
custom at Wolverton for the kinswomen to remain seated 
during the singing of the hymns on the Sunday after a 
funeral. 

Claverdon, two miles north of Wolverton, has a hill- 
top church dedicated to St. Michael. It was almost 
completely rebuilt during the last century, except for the 
Perpendicular tower, and the only thing of note is the 
fine chancel tomb of Thomas Spencer, of the Worm- 
leighton family, who died in 1586. During his lifetime, 
according to Dugdale, he was famous “for the great 
hospitality which he kept”? which was the “ mirrour of 
this country’. His house, which is said to have had a 
tilting-yard, bowling greens and terraced gardens, has 
now largely disappeared, but a small portion of it still 
stands, three storeys high and only two rooms broad, 
looking strangely lost in the corner of a great field. 

Past Claverdon is Preston Bagot whose church possesses 
a Norman south door and some windows of the same 
date. Within is a late brass effigy, unfortunately headless, 
to Dame Elizabeth Randoll who died in 1637. 
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From Preston Bagot the road leads down to the wide 
open street of Henley-in-Arden, a small market town, 
and one of the most pleasant in Warwickshire. Henley, 
together with Beaudesert, a village on the other bank of 
the River Alne, was given to Thurstane de Montford by 
Henry de Newburgh, the first Earl of Warwick. The de 
Montfords built a castle on the hill known as the 
Mount, but the last remnants of it were destroyed 
during the Wars of the Roses and only the earthworks 
remain ; before that, however, the fortunes of the family 
had begun to decline, never recovering from the disas- 
trous defeat of Peter de Montford while leading Earl 
Simon de Montfort’s bodyguard at the battle of Eve- 
sham. Peter had been a minor when he had inherited 
the Henley property, after his father’s death in a brawl, 
and had become a ward of the Cantelupes. This asso- 
ciation, at first, seems to have been very profitable, for 
he was able to intermarry his children with the Beau- 
champs of Warwick, and was chosen as Henry III’s 
envoy to Castile to arrange for the Prince Edward’s 
betrothal. From Castile he went to Wales as warden of 
the Welsh Marches, and in that capacity was present at 
the ‘Mad Parliament’ of Oxford in 1258, when the 
famous Provisions were drawn up, instructing Henry III 
how, when and where he should rule. When the inevi- 
table struggle began Peter de Montford joined the Cante- 
lupes, and remained loyal to Earl Simon even after 
Gilbert de Clare and the other marcher lords had gone 
back to the king. During the brief period of the barons’ 
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supremacy he was one of the Council of Nine respon- 
sible for the government of the country. After their 
victory at Evesham, the king’s forces destroyed Henley 
Castle and three-quarters of the town. By the Edict of 
Kenilworth most of the property was returned, still 
smouldering, to Peter’s son, and from him it soon passed 
to the Beauchamps. At one point, some time later, the 
manor must have belonged to the Botelers, a family who 
drifted round Warwickshire all through the Middle Ages, 
for Sir Ralph Boteler founded a guild at Henley at the 
end of the fifteenth century and rebuilt the church of St. 
John in Early Perpendicular style. 

The church of St. Nicholas, at Beaudesert, has a fine 
Norman chancel arch, richly carved with zig-zag patterns, 
and a south door of similar workmanship. It stands 
close to the castle mound and was probably begun by 
Thurstane de Montford. 

Travelling four miles from Henley, towards Birming- 
ham, one reaches Lapworth. Both the Montfords and 
the Botelers once had property there, too, and so also did 
the Bromes until they bought Baddesley Clinton Hall 
from the Catesbys; and the Catesbys, having sold Bad- 
desley Clinton, came to live at Bushwood House, Lap- 
worth. The first Catesby of note, William, who was 
beheaded after the battle of Bosworth, was a man of 
many parts, few of them enviable. He was originally a 
lawyer and a friend of Richard III while the hunchback 
was still Duke of Gloucester. With Richard’s accession 
Catesby rose rapidly and soon became Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer, 1483, and Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, 1484. During his brief ascendancy, he falsely 
accused his former patron, William, Baron Hastings, of 
treason and had him executed. Catesby was the ‘cat’ 
of the couplet: 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel our dog 
Ruled all England under the hog. 


William Catesby’s great-grandson, who married Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Throckmorton, was the father of 
Robert Catesby, the conspirator. Robert was born at 
Lapworth, but after taking part in Essex’s rebellion he 
was forced to sell both his house at Lapworth and Chas- 
tleton in Oxfordshire in order to pay the heavy fine which 
he had incurred. In 1604 he was imprisoned as a mal- 
content, and on his release retired to his mother’s house 
at Ashby St. Legers, in Northamptonshire, where, to- 
gether with Thomas Winter, a Worcestershire squire, he 
formulated the Gunpowder Plot. 

Lapworth Church, lost among winding lanes a mile to 
the south of the scattered village, is an odd mixture.of 
architectural styles. The north side of the nave has four 
Early English pillars and the south side four Decorated ; 
near the east end there is a small Norman window; the 
clerestory was added to the nave in the fifteenth century, 
and the chancel is Early Perpendicular work. There is a 
fine battlemented tower, with a watching turret and a tall 
spire, erected in the fourteenth century and originally 
detached from the church. The two are now connected 
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by a Victorian Gothic passage. At the west end there is a 
porch over which is built a chantry chapel, the latter 
having no direct communication with the church; it is 
entered from the inside of the porch by two stone stair- 
cases. This is probably the chantry founded by Richard 
de Montford in 1374, for the daily celebration of mass 
for the souls of the founder and a long list of people 
enumerated in the endowment. In 1467 one of the 
Catesbys paid for a forty days’ indulgence for all who 
should attend the service and pray for his welfare. 

Next to Lapworth lies the parish of Packwood. Pack- 
wood House was first built during the reign of Edward 
IV, but during Stuart times it was largely reconstructed, 
and the date 1660 on most of the lead waterspouts, and 
on one of the seven sundials, probably represents the 
year of its completion. It is a fine red-brick building, 
well mellowed with age. Within the garden is a set of yew 
trees cut to represent the Sermon on the Mount, “ four 
tall yews, 20 feet high, stand for the Evangelists; then 
six each side are for the Apostles. And you walk round 
the mount on a winding path amid clipped yews, to 
the arbour formed by a large yew, which represents the 
Lord looking upon the disciples and the multitude 
below”. 

The parish church, situated fairly close to the Hall, is 
largely early fourteenth-century work, with a late 
fifteenth-century west tower. There is an ugly brick 
transept added early in the eighteenth century, as a mor- 
tuary chapel, by the Featherstones, who’ held the manor 
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for several hundred years. Inside is a Norman font 
and a hatchment bearing the arms of James II. In 
the register appears the entry: ‘“ Mickell Johnsones of 
Lichfield and Sara Ford (were) married June ye 19th, 
1706”. Three years later a son was born to this couple 
at Lichfield, and they christened him Samuel. During 
Elizabeth’s reign the manor of Packwood belonged to the 
Burdetts, although there is evidence to show that the 
Featherstones were already in residence at the house. 
For some twenty years, until his death in 1580, the manor 
courts were held and administered by Thomas Burdett’s 
steward, Raphael Holinshed, the author of the chroni- 
cles which provided Shakespeare with so much of the 
material for his historical plays. Holinshed’s presence near 
Stratford at this time is interesting, raising as it does the 
possibility that even if he and the young poet were not 
intimate friends, they may at least have been acquainted. 

Two miles from Packwood is Baddesley Clinton Hall, 
a beautiful fortified manor-house dating from the middle 
of the fifteenth century. The moat which surrounds the 
house is all that remains of the original building erected 
by the de Biseges, to whom the manor was granted by 
William I. About 1250 the title was carried by marriage 
to the Clintons of Coleshill, who held it for nearly two 
hundred years and added their family name to that of 
the village. At the end of the tenancy of the Clintons, 
or during that of their successors, the Catesbys, the 
present Hall was built, and of that structure there stand 
three of the original four sides of a courtyard built in 
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hard grey stone, now softened and weathered by time to 
produce a place of infinite charm. By 1460 the Bromes 
were in possession, and several halftimbered gables were 
added to the house. In 1517 the second Brome, a certain 
Nicholas, died, leaving only one daughter, who had 
married Sir Edward Ferrers some twenty years before, 
and in his family the manor has remained. The Ferrers 
built some gloriously carved and moulded brick chimneys 
on to the house during the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
fifty years later another Edward Ferrers panelled many 
of the rooms in Jacobean oak. During Queen Anne’s 
reign the original drawbridge was replaced by a pleasant 
brick structure, and since then no apparent alterations or 
additions have been made. 

Of the many owners of Baddesley Clinton Hall, the 
most noteworthy were the Bromes, whose short but lively 
tenure interested Dugdale considerably. John Brome, 
who appears to have been a Lancastrian, bought the 
place from the Catesbys just after the middle of the fif 
teenth century. He was a lawyer, a busy, officious, ener- 
getic fellow, and in some manner incurred the enmity of 
the Earl of Warwick. “‘And at length had the hard fate 
to be slain by John Herthill, steward to Richard Nevill, 
who, sending for him out of the Whitefriars Church in 
London, where he was then at mass, upon some words 
which happened between them, killed him in the porch.” 
John Brome died, but not before he had made his will, 
in which “ he forgave his son, Thomas, who smiled when 
he saw him run through in the Whitefriars Church 
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porch”. Of this son, Thomas, there is no further record, 
and John Brome was succeeded by his other son, Nicholas, 
who presumably had not smiled. In fact, Nicholas took 
the whole affair so seriously that he made a blood feud 
of it, and, waylaying John Herthill three years later as he 
was on his way to keep the Earl of Warwick’s court, slew 
him after a short encounter. The widow was considerably 
upset, apparently about her late husband’s future, or 
maybe his past, for she insisted on Nicholas Brome pay- 
ing fifty pounds for a priest to say mass for the souls of 
John Brome and John Herthill for one year at St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, and for two years at Baddesley Clinton. A few 
years later Nicholas, who does not seem to have learned 
anything from his past experiences, arriving in his parlour 
one evening, “found the parish priest choking his wife 
under the chin, whereat he was so enraged that presently 
he killed him”. For this second murder he had to obtain 
the pardon of both the king and the Pope, by whom he 
was “enjoined to do something towards the expiation 
thereof ”. Accordingly, he built a new tower for Bad- 
desley Clinton Church, bought three new bells for it, and 
raised the roof of the nave by ten feet. He is also said 
to have rebuilt the tower of Packwood Church at the 
same time. 

Baddesley Clinton Church, standing in a copse three 
hundred yards to the east of the Hall, is largely of 
Decorated work. The tower, as we have seen, was rebuilt 
in 1517. The chancel was altered and rededicated about 
a hundred years later. The church contains a number of 
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memorials to the Ferrers, including a stone slab on the 
chancel floor commemorating twelve generations, from 
Sir Edward (1535) to Edward (1830), who lie buried 
beneath it. There is also a fine table-tomb to Sir Edward 
Ferrers and his wife, Constance Brome, Nicholas’s 
daughter. They appear, too, in the sixteenth-century east 
window, praying on either side of a Crucifix, and again 
kneeling before St. George. Nicholas Brome lies “ under 
ye blew marble stone at ye entrance into the church at 
ye door”. 

From Baddesley Clinton a footpath runs due east 
through Hay Wood, coming out on the main road be- 
tween Birmingham and Warwick close to Wroxall Abbey. 
Wroxall is an interesting place, though only the conven- 
tual church and some ruins of the old nunnery are 
left. Wroxall was founded, in rather peculiar circum- 
stances, by Sir Hugh Walton, lord of the manor of 
Hatton, at the beginning of the twelfth century. Sir 
Hugh, “Being a Person of great Stature” and finding 
England a little dull, set out for the Crusades, where he 
had the misfortune to be captured by the Saracens. After 
remaining in prison for seven years, he suddenly remem- 
bered his patron saint, St. Leonard, thereby showing him- 
self to be a person of comparatively slow wit. To St. 
Leonard he prayed, and was rewarded by a vision of the 
saint promising him an immediate return home if he 
would swear to establish a Benedictine nunnery. The 
knight appears to have ignored the first visitation, but 
when it was repeated the following evening he agreed to 
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do what was required of him, and immediately woke up 
to find that he was lying on the ground in that part of 
his own lands which was known as Wroxall. At first Sir 
Hugh’s wife experienced considerable difficulty in recog- 
nizing her husband, probably because he had neither 
washed nor shaved for seven years. He, however, pro- 
duced from his rags half their wedding ring, which united 
miraculously with a half ring which she had in her pos- 
session. Sir Hugh then began to search for a site on which 
to begin building, but by the time that a year had elapsed 
he had found no suitable spot. On the anniversary of 
his delivery he was walking round his estates when he 
came to the place where he had woken twelve months 
before, and there, laid out in stone, was the plan of a 
small church. There he decided to establish the nunnery 
which he had promised his patron saint, and the high 
altar of the present church is said to mark the actual spot 
on which Sir Hugh found himself. A somewhat similar 
story, with more intricate elaborations, is told of one of 
the Beauchamps of Powick, the wife being led to her 
husband on his return by a swan, which was afterwards 
adopted as the badge of the family. 

The church which Sir Hugh Walton built was com- 
pletely reconstructed between 1313 and 1317, and the 
present edifice is a good example of Decorated work. It 
is now used as a parish church, although it has no vicar, 
a chaplain being maintained at the expense of the 
owners of the Hall. Inside the church there is some good 
fourteenth-century glass in a window on the north side 
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and an early fifteenth-century brass. At its dissolution 
the nunnery passed to Sir Robert Burgoyne, one of whose 
descendants, Sir Roger, built the stone-covered brick 
tower in 1663. Fifty years later the property was bought 
by Sir Christopher Wren, in whose family it remained 
until the middle of the last century. From the Wrens it 
passed to James Dugdale, who pulled down the remains 
of the old monastic buildings, leaving only the church, 
and erected the present Hall, an intolerable Gothic essay 
in red brick. 

Two miles south of Wroxall is Haseley, a manor for- 
merly belonging to the Throckmortons. The church was 
largely reconstructed at the end of the fifteenth century, 
but retains a Norman south door and chancel arch. The 
east window contains some early glass representing the 
Annunciation, and the chancel is half filled by a large 
table-tomb with brass effigies to Clement Throckmorton 
(1573) and his wife and thirteen children; part of the 
brass work is a palimpsest, and on the reverse is a portion 
of an inscription and the drapery of a long, flowing robe. 
Close to the church is a portion of the house which 
Clement built in 1561, six years after the manor had been 
given to him by his uncle, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. 
Curiously, Clement’s eldest son was Job Throckmorton, 
and several of the Martin Mar-prelate tracts were printed 
here at Haseley. 

Following the main road towards Birmingham for eight 
miles, one comes to the small town of Knowle, an attrac- 
tive place possessing a number of halftimbered houses, 
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the finest of which, Grimshaw Hall, lies half a mile along 
the winding lanes which lead to Hampton-in-Arden. The 
parish church, which was originally founded as a col- 
legiate church in 1397, is a beautiful piece of early Per- 
pendicular work. During its infancy the establishment 
at Knowle was repeatedly changed and augmented until 
in 1416 it existed as a college of ten chantry priests. The 
guild appears to have been very popular, and by 1506 it 
had over three thousand members, including the Earl of 
Kent, the abbots of Evesham, Pershore and Hayles, and 
“Johannes Walleston, Cofurrer to Prince Arthur”. It 
was suppressed during the reign of Edward VI, but the 
inhabitants of the village managed to save the church, 
claiming that there were some three hundred communi- 
cants and that the nearest parish church was at Hampton- 
in-Arden, from which they were separated “ by a greate 
and daungerous water wch in winter at everye Raine so 
Rageth and overfloweth all the Cuntrey theare about that 
neyther man nor beaste can passe withoute ymmynent 
danger of peryshing’’. Anne, Lady Byron, is said to have 
retired to a farm near Knowle for a short time after her 
separation from Lord Byron in 1816. Unfortunately, 
there seems to be no local confirmation of the story. 

To the east of Knowle, across the “ greate and daun- 
gerous water”, lies the beginning of the sandstone 
country, and hidden among a maze of thickly shaded 
lanes stand two churches which are both pleasant and 
interesting. The first is at Balsall (Temple Balsall), where 
there is a fine building in the early Decorated style, with 
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a magnificent wheel window at the west end. The roof 
beams are supported by the carved heads of Knights 
Templars by whom the church was erected. The whole 
forms one of the finest examples of late thirteenth- 
century work in the Midlands. The Templars had a 
college here from the time of Stephen, when the manor 
was given to them, until 1308, when the order was sup- 
pressed. The property was then granted to John Mow- 
bray, great-grandson of William Mowbray, one of the 
executors of the Magna Charta. John joined the barons 
against Edward II, and was taken prisoner after the battle 
of Boroughbridge in 1322. With his attainder for high 
treason, Balsall returned to the king, who gave it to the 
Knights Hospitallers for the foundation of a preceptory. 
According to Prior Philip de Thame, in 1385, the annual 
income of the college was £127 2s. 6d. It was served by 
a preceptor, two lay-brothers, two chaplains, a steward, 
clerk, chamberlain and seven other servants. The order 
was suppressed in 1540 and the property confiscated by 
the Crown. Henry VIII gave the manor to his last wife, 
Catherine Parr. Later, Queen Elizabeth gave it to 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and on his death it was 
one of the disputed manors which were seized by the 
Sidneys, Mary, the wife of Sir Henry Sidney and mother 
of Sir Philip and Mary, afterwards Countess of Pem- 
broke, being the sister of Robert Dudley. Dudley’s son 
by the Countess of Sheffield attempted to obtain his 
father’s estates, but at length grew tired of the lawsuit, 
and in 1605 fled to Italy with Elizabeth Southwell, the 
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daughter of a Norfolk knight. Some time later his wife, 
Alice Leigh, forced the Sidneys to disgorge. The property 
then passed to her daughter, Lady Katherine Leveson, 
who converted the remains of the college into an alms- 
house for poor widows and gave them the manor for an 
endowment. 

The other interesting church is at Berkswell, where 
there is a Norman chancel and crypt, while the nave and 
aisles are Early English, with an early Perpendicular 
tower and a seventeenth-century halftimbered porch. 
At the end of the churchyard is an old cross, rising from 
an octagonal base-stone, three feet high and supported 
on six octagonal steps. In the centre of the village green, 
surrounded by four magnificent elms, are the stocks which 
have the peculiar, but not unique, arrangement of five 
ankle holes; according to local tradition, they were 
specially designed for a certain wooden-legged pensioner 
and two companions. 

If from Berkswell one returns to the Kenilworth road 
and travels along it towards Stonebridge for a mile or 
two, thus skirting round to the east of Temple Balsall 
Common, a winding lane will be found leading westward, 
crossing the River Blythe by a ford and so reaching 
Hampton-in-Arden. At the ford there is a fine medieval 
pack-horse bridge. Hampton-in-Arden is a_ pleasing 
village with some good half-timbered houses, particularly 
one which overlooks the churchyard, behind the church 
as one approaches from Berkswell. The church itself has 
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There are, however, the remains of some Norman work 
and an intriguing old clock. The spire, which used to 
guide travellers through the so-called Forest of Arden, 
“by the extraordinary violence of lightning and thunder, 
happening on St. Andrew’s Day at night, in the year 
1643, was cloven and fell to the ground ”’, so the church 
now has a short battlemented tower. 

Beyond Hampton-in-Arden is Bickenhill, where the 
church of St. Peter has a Norman north arcade and 
south doorway, an Early English octagonal font and an 
interesting stone chancel screen. From here a lane, two 
miles or more, leads back to the main Warwick— 
Birmingham road at Solihull. 

Solihull Church is one of the five dedicated to St. 
Alphege, an eleventh-century archbishop who defended 
Canterbury for three weeks against the Danes, until it 
was finally taken by treachery. He refused to be ran- 
somed, and was killed by his captors in a drunken orgy 
several months later. The church is built in the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles, the chancel being particularly 
noteworthy as a good example of early work in the 
former. At the west end are two mutilated alabaster slabs 
with effigies of Richard Greswolde (1537) and his wife, 
and of Thomas Greswolde (1577) and his three wives. 
In the chancel is a brass to William Hill (1549) and his 
two wives and fourteen children, and in the north aisle, 
one to William Hawes (1610) and his wife. To the 
north of the chancel are two chapels, situated one above 
the other; the lower one has a groined roof and the 
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original altar-stone still in position. In one of these 
chapels a chantry was founded in 1277 by Sir William 
Odingsells, a member of the family who held Maxstoke 
before the Clintons. He inherited Solihull through his 
wife in 1264. He fought for Edward I in his campaign 
against Llewellyn of Wales and was knighted for bravery. 
Later he became chief justiciary of Ireland. The chantry 
was suppressed in 1549, and in 1560 the endowments 
were used to establish the grammar school. Here both 
Shenstone and Richard Jago were pupils, the latter, in 
his poem, Edgehill, published in 1767, recalling how 
... Nor can the Muse 

Forget her Shenstone, in the youthful toil 

Associate; whose bright dawn of genius oft 

Smooth’d my recondite verse ; whose friendly voice 

Call’d me from giddy sports to follow him, 

Intent on better themes. 
The young poets were taught by John Crompton, who 
died in 1735. When the governors advertised for a new 
head-master to succeed him, Dr. Samuel Johnson applied 
for the job. He was interviewed, and after some consulta- 
tion a report was issued saying that “ All agree that he 
is an excellent scholar, and upon that account deserves 
much better than to be schoolmaster of Solihull. But 
then he has the character of being a very haughty, ill- 
natured gent, and that he has such a way of distorting 
his face (which though he cannot help) the gentlemen 
think it may effect some of the young lads”. So he did 
not get the appointment, which went instead to a certain 
Rev. Richard Mashiter, of Cambridge. 
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BIRMINGHAM 


CHAPTER FIVE 
BIRMINGHAM 


IRMINGHAM, once a little village, has grown by 

absorbing neighbouring parishes and hamlets so that 
the city boundaries now enclose an area over thirteen 
miles long and eight broad. Even there it does not end. 
The borders were moved outwards in 1911 so as to in- 
clude King’s Norton, Northfield and Yardley. Now many 
business men are living in such places as Barnt Green, 
Lapworth, Solihull, Knowle and Henley-in-Arden. Most 
of this residential spread is towards the south and east, 
into the county of Warwickshire, for the city is bounded 
on the north by Walsall, on the north-west by Wednes- 
bury and on the west by Oldbury and Halesowen. Asa 
result of this amoeboid dispersion, once one is in the 
north-west corner of the county it is difficult to avoid 
Birmingham and its influence. It is not so much that all 
the roads lead there. It is that all the odd groups of brick 
houses, scattered round bus-stops or railway halts, seem 
to have come from there. At first, as one approaches the 
city from the south-east, the houses are larger and ir- 
regularly arranged. Then they become smaller and more 
orderly in position; colonies such as Marston Green. 
Further in the neatness is menacing, and rows and rows of 
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houses do their best to show the terrors of unrelieved 
uniformity. Even the trees, as Mr. Beverley Nichols would 
say, which should be such wild things, are drilled like 
soldiers on parade. Inside this is a curious zone of 
‘ pleasant residential areas’, thickly sprinkled with tennis 
clubs, and gently seasoned with golf clubs; the old outer 
suburbs, with their inhabitants who can remember some 
of their roads as green lanes, still trying to make up their 
mind whether to go, to stay or to change. And from 
there the way may go through the edge of a slum, or past 
houses august and stately. The result is somehow the 
same. One passes slowly, almost imperceptibly, into the 
centre of the great city itself} with its broad streets of 
modern shops and narrow alleys of old warehouses. And 
there, in the middle of it all, in a great square in front 
of the Council House stands the statue of Victoria her- 


self; a fitting symbol of the best and worst in the city 
which she made. 


The earliest reference to Birmingham occurs in the 
Domesday Book, ‘where a short, but fairly complete, 
description is given of some thirteen hamlets which are 
to-day represented by the city itself and its principal 
suburbs. In this survey Birmingham (Bermingha) is rated 
at four hides (possibly four hundred acres) with half a 
mile of woods and enough arable land to employ six 
ploughs; the whole was considered to be worth twenty 
shillings. The manor appears to have belonged to the de 
Berminghams, a comparatively quiet and unobtrusive 
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family. It is not certain when they first obtained 
possession of it, although in 1309 William de Berming- 
ham was able to prove to the satisfaction of the court, 
during the hearing of a lawsuit, that his ancestors had held 
a market in Birmingham and had levied tolls there before 
the Conquest. During the Norman period the village 
was part of the suzerainty of the Lord of Dudley Castle, 
and there are several records of the de Berminghams 
going to pay their yearly homage to the Fitz Ansculfs and 
their successors, the Paynels. In the reign of Henry II, 
however, Peter de Bermingham refused to go and no 
action seems to have been taken against him. His grand- 
son, William, fought for the barons against Henry III 
and was killed at the battle of Evesham. His estates 
were forfeited but afterwards returned to his son, another 
William. From this date the de Berminghams appear to 
have taken part in several of the French wars and held a 
number of important offices in the county, although they 
carefully avoided all political issues. At the end of the 
thirteenth century a more enterprising member of the 
family migrated to Ireland, and his grandson, Sir John 
Bermingham, was created Earl of Louth. 

The de Berminghams held the manor until 1527, when 
Edward de Bermingham was cheated of his property by 
John Dudley, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, who 
brought against him a false charge of riot and robbery. 
The manor thus passed to Dudley and, on his attainder 
for high treason 26 years later, to the Crown. Its yearly 
value in rents was then assessed at £16 10s. 3}d., and 
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2 lb. of pepper, 1 Ib. of cummin, one barbed arrow and 
two red roses. Elizabeth granted the property to Thomas | 
Marrow of Berkswell. From him it descended by 
marriage to the Musgraves, and from them, in the 
eighteenth century, the town itself bought most of the 
privileges of the lord of the manor, including the market 
tolls. 

Not much is known about Birmingham in the Middle 
Ages. It would appear as if the village, although it had 
the considerable privilege of a weekly market and a four 
days’ fair, and was a comparatively important centre for 
the production of leather, was in reality a small place. 
The manor-house, which was fortified by Peter de Ber- 
mingham in 1154, was situated fairly close to the parish 
church and was surrounded by a moat obtaining its water 
from the River Rea; the family never built a castle. A 
priory was founded in 1285, worth only £8 8s. rod. at its 
dissolution in 1545; its buildings have long since dis- 
appeared completely and its site is largely conjectural. 
There was a parish church, dedicated to St. Martin, 
erected in the Norman style some time before 1150; un- 
fortunately it has been rebuilt several times since. In 
connection with St. Martin’s, a Guild of the Holy Cross 
was founded in 1382, at the corner of New Street; it 
was suppressed in 1545, when its lands were valued at 
£31 25. tod. St. John’s Chapel, Deritend, was estab- 
lished in 1375 by thirteen members of the parish of 
Aston who were unable to reach their church during the 
winter floods. It was given an endowment of ten marks 
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(£6 135. 4d.). The chaplain was, until the end of last 
century, elected by household suffrage, both men and 
women voting. 

In 1538 John Leland, Henry VIII’s chaplain, visited 
Birmingham, and from his account we have a complete 
and detailed description of the town as it was during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Leland entered 
Birmingham by way of Deritend, where he saw a 
‘propper chappell’, St. John’s, and a ‘mansion house 
of tymber’, now partially re-erected in Canon Hill Park. 
Of the town itself he saw only “one street going up 
along almost from the left rype (bank) of the brook, 
up a length of a quarter of a mile”’; which means that 
Birmingham stretched from the River Rea at Deritend 
up the hill as far as the present junction of Dale End 
and Chappel Street. There was still “ but one paroche 
church in the town”’, but two guilds, one of which had 
built a guild-hall and the other a hospital. The trade 
in hardware had, apparently, already begun to replace 
that in leather, for Leland noted that “there be many 
smithes in the towne that use to make knives and all 
manner of cutting tools, and many loriners that make 
bittes, and a great many naylors . . . whoe have their 
iron and sea-cole out of Staffordshire”. Of the indus- 
tries mentioned, ‘knives’ has gone to Sheffield, ‘ bittes ’ 
to Walsall and ‘ naylors’ are now located round Brooms- 
grove and Halesowen. Heavy ‘cutting tools’, however, 
are still made in Birmingham and much of the ‘iron 
and sea-cole’ still comes out of Staffordshire, 
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By the beginning of the seventeenth century Birming- 
ham had increased considerably in both population and 
importance. When Charles I levied the Ship-money tax 
the town was assessed at £100, while the famous medie- 
val city of Coventry was only valued at £266. The 
hardware trade was flourishing and during the Civil War 
Robert Porter, a Birmingham sword-maker, produced 
15,000 blades for the parliamentary army. Unfortun- 
ately the town’s part in the struggle was not limited to its 
commercial activities. Birmingham sided strongly with 
the Parliamentarians, and in 1642 when Charles I was 
marching from Shrewsbury to relieve Banbury, the towns- 
people seized part of his luggage, including much plate, 
money and wine. They also assisted in the attack on 
Aston Hall, after the King’s visit there, and helped to 
levy a fine on old Sir Thomas Holte. In addition they 
resolutely refused to supply the Royalists with arms of 
any description. 

Such open hostility was not allowed to go unpunished. 
In April 1643, Prince Rupert set out with 2,000 
men to teach the inhabitants of Birmingham a lesson. 
To his surprise, although the town was neither walled 
nor fortified, he found it barricaded and the people 
armed against his entrance. Rupert set up his cannons 
on the rising ground now known as Camp Hill, 
and bombarded the improvised defences. After some 
severe fighting in Deritend, in which many were killed 
on both sides, the town was taken by storm and he was 
allowed his revenge. He burnt three-quarters of the 
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houses and inflicted a fine of £30,000. Birmingham took 
no further part in the Civil War. 

Birmingham suffered another setback in 1665 when it 
was visited by the plague and over a quarter of the in- 
habitants died. The dead were buried in a pit on Lady- 
wood Green, near to the present church of St. John. In 
spite of these devastations by fire and disease the town 
continued to prosper, and towards the end of the cen- 
tury began a new trade. Up to this time most of the 
guns used in England were made abroad, but in 1683, 
through the influence of Sir Richard Newdigate of 
Arbury, an order of 200 muskets per week was obtained 
for Birmingham gun-makers. This proved to be the be- 
ginning of a most successful industry, and between 1814 
and 1817 over a million and a half stand of arms were 
manufactured in the town. 

At this period Birmingham had begun to grow out into 
the surrounding country, the principal extension taking 
place along its north-eastern side, where Aston Street and 
the bottom of Snow Hill were soon reached. This necessi- 
tated the erection of another church, and in 1711 St. 
Philip’s was begun on the site of the old Cherry Orchard. 
In 1724 the old Blue Coat School was built on the 
eastern side of the churchyard. Bennett’s Hill, however, 
was still a field, and cattle were pastured on the site of 
the present Town Hall. Samuel Bradford, who visited 
the town in 1752, described it as “‘ now become very large 
and populous . . . the houses are chiefly built of brick 
and the public buildings (tho’ but few) are neat and 
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magnificent”. The inhabitants he considered to be 
“ generally of an obliging and ingenious disposition, and 
having the character of being sincere in their dealings”’. 

The development begun at the end of the seventeenth ° 
century, as a result of the establishment of the firearms 
industry, was continued to an increased extent in the suc- 
ceeding century. Birmingham’s rise to prominence as a 
manufacturing town was due not only to its situation 
(it was close to the coal-fields of Staffordshire and north 
Warwickshire, and could obtain unlimited charcoal from 
the Forest of Arden) but also to one of those factors 
which had retarded its progress during the Middle Ages. 
Birmingham was neither a city nor a corporate town. As 
a result, many clever and enterprising men settled there, 
attracted by the complete freedom of the place. There 
were no guilds, companies or other restrictions, and the 
Clarendon Code against religious noncomformity was not 
effective. In addition land in the suburbs was let on long 
leases at low rents in order to facilitate the setting up 
of small factories. The town thus became the scene of 
much experiment and the home of many new industries. 
Steel-making was begun in 1721, and cotton-spinning by 
machinery was established by John Wyatt and Lewis Paul 
nine years later. Both these speculations were abandoned 
before the end of the century, but long before then their 
place had been taken by the manufacture of brass, an 
alloy of zinc and copper, which was introduced from 
Sheffield in 1740. 

At this time Birmingham was one of the centres of 
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the buckle-making industry, a trade which largely 
disappeared in later years when shoe-laces became 
fashionable. In 1763 Matthew Boulton opened his 
famous factory at Soho, originally for the manufacture 
of buckles, sword-hilts and brooches, though the range 
of goods in brass and other metals was afterwards ex- 
tended considerably. A few years later he was joined by 
James Watt, one of the pioneers in the invention and 
subsequent development of the steam-engine. Boulton 
was a man of unbounded enterprise, energy and taste, 
and he did much to raise the standard of manufactured 
goods, employing good designers and constantly improv- 
ing his methods of production. Watt, a versatile mechani- 
cal genius, with Boulton’s business ability behind him, 
was able to turn the Soho factory into “the first and 
greatest of all English workshops”. Together they 
settled beyond doubt Birmingham’s position; they made 
it the most important manufacturing town in the British 
Isles. 

This period was also the ‘ golden age’ in the history 
of Birmingham’s intellectual development. Boulton 
attracted to the town not only the greatest among his 
contemporary inventors, but also many men famous in 
other walks of life. The Lunar Club, the Soho Circle 
as some called it, must always remain one of the most 
distinguished of informal societies. Besides Boulton, Watt, 
Wyatt and later Murdock, its members included Dr. 
Priestley, the theologian who discovered oxygen and ranks 
as one of the founders of modern chemistry ; Dr. Erasmus 
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Darwin, the botanist, whose theory of evolution preceded 
that of Lamarck; James Keir, the chemist; Joseph Bar- 
rington, the Roman Catholic historian; Dr. Withering, 
the physician responsible for the introduction of “ digi- 
talis” “(foxglove extract) in the British Pharmacopoeia ; 
Dr. Parr, the learned Greek scholar; Edmund Hector, 
the friend of Johnson, and William Hutton, who wrote 
the history of Birmingham. In addition Baskerville was 
printing his famous Bibles and his apprentice, Henry 
Clay, was inventing papier maché, while over the county 
boundary, in Staffordshire, Josiah Wedgwood was pro- 
ducing his china. 

Unfortunately, some members of the town appear to 
have been a little insensible of the honour which was 
being paid to it, and in 1791 there was a disastrous riot 
directed against the leading Dissenters. The direct cause 
was a dinner held by the ‘ Constitutional. Society’ to 
celebrate the storming of the Bastille, and on the night 
an uneducated mob, inspired by many who might have 
known better, demonstrated their loyalty to Church and 
king by burning the houses of several of the leading 
worthies of the town, including Dr. Priestley and Hutton, 
both of whom lost all their manuscripts representing 
many years’ work. Priestley received some, but very in- 
adequate, compensation, and soon moved to London and 
thence to America. The dinner had had no intended poli- 
tical significance and few of the men of intellectual 
eminence in the town were Dissenters. Nevertheless, even 
though there were no further disturbances, the atmo- 
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sphere thus clouded did not clear completely, and 
Birmingham’s renaissance slowly faded. 

The end of the eighteenth century saw the jewellery 
and needle trade settled in the town, and by 1800 William 
Murdock had joined the firm of Boulton and Watt. Mur- 
dock discovered and investigated the possibilities of coal- 
gas as an illuminant, and in 1803 the Soho foundry was 
so lighted, although it was not until another sixteen years 
had passed that it was used in the streets. In 1820 Joseph 
Gillott invented the modern steel pen, and the following 
year he set up machinery in Birmingham for its manu- 
facture. By 1876 the industry had reached such propor- 
tions that one firm alone was producing 3,000 different 
varieties, and in 1887 160,000 gross were being made 
each week. Another great Birmingham enterprise of the 
first half of the nineteenth century was the commercial 
development of electro-plating by the brothers Elkington, 
who set up a factory in Newhall Street in 1840. 

In 1825 the population of the town was 110,000, and 
by 1850 it had reached a quarter of a million. During 
that period Birmingham had become the centre of a net- 
work of railways, the first having been opened in 1837 
between the town and Liverpool, and had, by the Reform 
Bill of 1832, been raised to the privilege of sending a 
member to Parliament. By the time that the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century had been reached, Birmingham 
had developed beyond comparison with its former state, 
carried forward on the wave of commercial prosperity, 
which was the outcome of the solid endeavour of middle- 
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class enterprise during the previous hundred years. As 
a result of this progress a considerable portion of the 
town was either extended or rebuilt. The Town Hall 
was erected in 1834, Colmore Row laid out in 1866 and 
Edmund Street the following year. In 1875 the Town 
Council, guided by the Rt. Hon. Joseph Charnberlain, 
made Corporation Street and planned the erection of the 
Art Gallery, Council House, and the Law Courts. In 
1889 Queen Victoria raised Birmingham to the dignity 
of a city, in 1900 the University was opened, and in 
1905 the city was made the seat of a bishopric. Six years 
later the city boundaries were extended to their present 
position and the county boundaries so altered that the 
whole of Birmingham passed into Warwickshire. At the 
same time, Tamworth, on both banks of the River Tame, 
became included in Staffordshire. 

Birmingham has as yet no proper cathedral. Instead, 
use is made of the parish church of St. Philip, erected 
between 1711 and 1730 and designed by Thomas Archer, 
the pupil of Vanbrugh. The dedication commemorates 
the family on whose land the church was built. Thomas 
Archer, the architect, was a well-known local man about 
most of whose work there seems to have been a number 
of contrary opinions. However, this does not appear to 
have troubled him very much. He was ‘ groom porter’ 
under three successive sovereigns, beginning with Anne, 
and when he died he left over £100,000. And Hutton, 
the Birmingham historian, described St. Philip’s as doing 
“honour to the age that raised it, and to the place which 
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contains it”. Certainly Archer took a considerable 
amount of trouble over the design, and had it built with 
stone from his own quarries at Rowington. It is a pleasant 
edifice in the Palladian style, with a well-proportioned 
domed tower at the west end. A delightfully finished 
air is given to its appearance by a row of urns along the 
balustrade which, curiously enough, were not added until 
1756. Inside, the building is less attractive, but the whole 
is redeemed by the magnificent stained-glass windows de- 
signed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and executed at 
William Morris’s works. There are four of these windows, 
three in the chancel portraying the Nativity, the Ascen- 
sion and the Crucifixion, and one in the tower at the 
west end representing the Last Judgment. The chancel 
is separated from the nave by a beautiful low wrought- 
iron screen attributed to Jean Tijou, who was responsible 
for much of the metal-work in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In the churchyard of St. Philip’s are a number of 
memorials of passing interest. At the west end of the 
building is a statue of Dr. Gore, the first Bishop of Bir- 
mingham, who held the see for six years before he was 
moved to Oxford. The monument is unusual in that it 
was erected while he was still alive. On the south side 
of the yard is a prominent white obelisk to the-memory 
of Colonel Burnaby, who contested one of the Birming- 
ham constituencies as a Conservative in 1880. He 
travelled extensively in South America, Spain, Morocco 
and Russia, and in 1875 rode from Kazala to Khiva in 
Turkestan. The following year he rode from Scutari into 
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Armenia and thence to Batoum on the edge of the Black 
Sea. He was killed in action in 1885, at the age of forty- 
three, in the attempt to relieve Khartoum. Not far from 
this monument is a portion of one of the pillars of the 
Town Hall which fell and killed two workmen while it was 
being manceuvred into position, and has now been placed 
over their graves. Also there can be found the grave 
of Nanette Stocker, an Austrian, who died in 18109, at 
the age of thirty-nine, “‘ the smallest woman ever in this 
Kingdom, possessed of every accomplishment. Only 33 
inches high”, and that of James Barker, who died in 
1781 and whose wife composed the much-quoted epi- 
taph, ‘“O, cruel death, how could you be so unkind, to 
take him before, and leave me behind. You should have 
taken both of us if either, which would have been more 
pleasing to the survivor.” 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral, a pleasant Gothic 
building with slender twin spires, is situated in Bath Street, 
behind Snow Hill Station. It possesses a fine sixteenth- 
century pulpit from Louvain and some stalls from 
Cologne. It is dedicated to St. Chad, a seventh-century 
bishop who founded the see of Lichfield, and was de- 
signed by A. W. Pugin in 1844. Pugin, like Thomas Rick- 
man who built St. George’s Church, was one of the 
pioneers of the Gothic Revival. He was the son of an 
architect and began his career at the age of thirteen when 
he designed several pieces of furniture for Windsor 
Castle. By the time he was twenty-five he had published 
three books, including Contrasts, a vigorous and satiric 
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defence of Gothic or ‘ Christian’ architecture against its 
‘pagan’ rivals. During the next five years he assisted 
Barry with the designs for the new Houses of Parliament 
and was responsible for all the detailed drawing. Nine 
years later he went mad as a result of excessive work and 
died at Ramsgate in 1852 at the age of forty. 

Along the Hagley Road is the Oratory of St. Philip of 
Neri, an interesting building in the style of the Italian 
Renaissance. The Oratory was first founded in Alcester 
Street in 1852 by Cardinal Newman under a special 
commission from Pope Pius IX, but was later moved out 
to its present situation where the land was cheaper. 

The original parish church of Birmingham, St. Mar- 
tin’s, in the Bull Ring, was rebuilt and its fourteenth- 
century spire refaced between 1852 and 1875. Its only 
features of interest are four tombs of the de Berming- 
hams, removed from the old building and preserved in 
the chancel of the present church. The oldest of these 
effigies is carved in soft sandstone, and represents the Sir 
William de Bermingham whose grandfather was killed 
fighting for Simon de Montfort at the battle of 
Evesham ; on the shield are engraved part of the arms 
now borne by the city. To the east of this memorial is one 
to Sir Fulke, who died in 1370, and had served in the 
French wars from 1340-56, being present at both 
Crecy and Poitiers. A third, the finest of them all, is 
magnificently carved in black alabaster, and probably 
comes from the tomb of Sir John de Bermingham. He 
was in the retinue of Edward le Despenser in 1373, and 
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later became M.P. for Warwick during the reign of 
Richard II. His wife, Elizabeth de la Planche, was the 
widow of Robert, Lord Grey, and Sir John Clinton, and 
on his death in 1393 married her fourth husband, Sir 
John Russell. The remaining monument bears the effigy 
of a late fifteenth-century canon in cassock,-surplice, and 
almuce. 

Most of Birmingham’s old buildings have either 
suffered the same fate as St. Martin’s, or else have dis- 
appeared completely. St. John’s Church, Deritend, 
Leland’s ‘ propper chappell’, was pulled down and re- 
erected in red brick in the eighteenth century. The 
Grammar School which Edward VI reluctantly founded 
with the endowments which he had taken from the Guild 
of the Holy Cross, was completely rebuilt in 1832, the 
present design being the work of Sir Charles Barry. 
Among the new buildings of the last century the most 
interesting is the Town Hall, finished in 1834. It was 
planned by Joseph Hansom who afterwards patented the 
‘Safety Cab’ which bears his name. 

Most of the Saxon hamlets surrounding Birmingham 
at the time of the Domesday survey survive to-day merely 
as suburbs or parishes. Their ancient buildings, like those 
of the city itself, have largely disappeared, although some 
few relics remain. Moseley parish church has a stone- 
faced brick tower, erected in 1502. The church at Edg- 
baston, situated in a wooded corner of the grounds of 
the Hall, possesses a tower built a year later by Isobel 
Middlemore. Unfortunately, it was heavily restored in 
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1654 as a result of the damage done to it by ‘ Tinker’ 
Fox, when he seized the house and garrisoned it for the 
Parliamentarians at the beginning of the Civil War. The 
house was attacked again in 1688, during the flight of 
James II, when a Protestant mob came out from Birming- 
ham. This time the church escaped serious damage, but 
the old Hall was burnt down to prevent its being used as 
a hiding-place for Papists. The present building was 
erected during the first few years of the reign of William 
and Mary. At the end of the eighteenth century it was 
the residence of William Withering, physician, botanist 
and mineralogist, who introduced the use of digitalis 
into the pharmacopoeia. He died there in 1799, and lies 
buried in the neighbouring churchyard. Harborne parish 
church, rebuilt during the last century, retains a tower 
erected during the fifteenth century. Also at Harborne 
there is the house in which David Cox, one of the greatest 
of British water-colour painters, spent the last years of 
his life. Cox, the son of a blacksmith, was born at a 
house, long since gone, in Deritend, in 1783. He began 
his career as apprentice to a locket-painter, and then 
became assistant to De Maria, an Italian scene painter, 
whom he followed to London. Later he became drawing- 
master at Dulwich and then at Hereford. While teaching 
he used to spend most of the summer on sketching tours, 
and was a comparatively prolific artist. 

Close to the parish of Harborne is Weoley Castle, a 
manor belonging, during the third quarter of the thir- 
teenth century, to Roger de Somery, Lord of Dudley. 
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In 1276, according to the Hundred Rolls, Roger “ took 
forty acres of common pasture into his park at Weoley 
and obstructed the King’s highway which used to run 
through the centre of the wood”. At about the same time 
he fortified the manor-house, under a licence granted by 
Henry III, and in 1280 his son was born at the castle. 
Later the building passed to John de Botetort, who was 
summoned to Parliament from 1342 to 1385 as Baron of 
Weoley. The Botetorts were followed by Sir Hugh 
Burnett, of Holgate, with whose death, in 1420, the 
history of the castle ceases. At the beginning of this 
century the only signs of the building were a few worn 
stones scattered through an old orchard. Recent excava- 
tions on the site, however, have revealed the outside wall 
of Roger’s castle, including the foundations of a tower, a 
postern-gate with portcullis grooves and the massive piers 
which formed the base of the drawbridge arch. Within 
the wall are the remains of a later building, probably 
erected during the sixteenth century, on the ruins of the 
original manor-house. Some glazed pottery, fourteenth- 
century tiles, and sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
earthenware, which have also been discovered, are pre- 
served in the Birmingham Museum. 

King’s Norton, at one time a royal manor associated 
with the neighbouring Forest of Feckenham, has retained 
a fine medieval parish church, with a Norman chancel 
and an early Perpendicular tower and spire. In the base 
of the tower is a memorial to Sir Richard Grevis, of 
Moseley, who died in 1632. The monument has alabaster 
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effigies of Sir Richard, portrayed with a pointed beard, 
and wearing court armour and a ruff, and Dame Ann, 
his wife, together with their eight children, four girls on 
one side and four boys on the other. He, according to 
Thomas Hall, vicar in 1651, sheltered several ‘‘conform- 
able nonconformists . . . from those episcopal storms 
which otherwise had fallen upon them”. In a corner of 
the churchyard is a halftimbered building belonging to 
the Grammar School which was founded at the end of 
the sixteenth century. Northfield Church, near by, has an 
Early English chancel and a Norman tower. At Yardley 
there remains a tower and spire similar in design to those 
at King’s Norton and probably, together with Coleshill, 
the work of the same master-mason. The adjacent parish 
of Hall Green possesses a pleasant eighteenth-century 
church and, close to it, the old Hall, originally built in 
the fourteenth century and altered considerably about 
two hundred years later. 

On the north side of Birmingham lies the parish of 
Aston which belonged during the fourteenth century to 
the Erdingtons who came originally from the manor of 
that name. The most interesting of the early Erdingtons 
was a certain Thomas, chamberlain to John, who, in the 
words of Dugdale, was “ privately sent Embassador to 
Admiralius Murmelius, great King of Aphrica, Mar- 
rochia and Spain, to let him know that he would willingly 
deliver up this kingdom to hold of him by a certain 
tribute, as also forsake the Christian Religion, and cleave 
to the law of Mahomet, in case he might have assistance 
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from him, to such desperate condition was he exposed by 
his Rebellious Nobility”. The last of the Erdingtons, 
another Thomas, married Joan Harcourt, but died with- 
out issue in 1433, whereupon the estate passed to his 
wife’s nephew, Sir William Harcourt. He, at some point, 
sold the manor to his master, George, Duke of Clarence, 
on whose attainder in 1478 it reverted to the Crown. 
Later it was granted to William Holte of Duddeston, 
whose son, Sir Thomas, was one of Henry VIII’s Com- 
missioners for the Dissolution of the Monasteries. His 
grandson, also Sir Thomas, was High Sheriff of 
Warwickshire in 1599, and in 1603 was one of the 
deputation sent to welcome James I on his accession 
to the throne. In 1608 he brought an action for 
slander against a certain William Astgrigg of Dig- 
beth, whom he accused of saying that he “ Sir Thomas 
Holte, took a cleever, and hytt his cook with the same 
cleever uppon the heade, and clave his heade, that one 
side thereof fell uppon one of his shoulders, and the 
other side on the other shoulder”. At first substantial ~ 
damages were awarded to Sir Thomas, but in a second 
court he was non-suited, it being held that the alleged 
slander did not state that the cook was killed. As a result 
of the failure of this action, added to his assumption of 
the “bloody hand’ of Ulster when he was created a 
baronet in 1612, Sir Thomas has been accused by several 
writers of murdering his cook, because his unpunctuality . 
had lost him a wager. 

In 1618 Sir Thomas began to build Aston Hall, an 
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imposing red brick mansion situated on rising ground 
close to the parish church. It was completed in 1635. 
Charles I stayed there for two nights on his way south to 
Banbury, about a week before the battle of Edgehill, and 
the following year the building was attacked by 1,200 
Parliamentarians, under Colonel Boswell. Sir Thomas 
sent for help, and Colonel Leveson, who was stationed 
at Dudley, replied with a dispatch of forty musketeers. 
The troops, who were garrisoned in the long gallery on 
the second floor, managed to hold the place for two days, 
but at the end of that time it was carried by assault. 
Twelve of the Royalists had been killed, and the re- 
mainder were taken prisoner; the Parliamentarians are 
said to have lost over sixty men. During the siege several 
cannons were fired at the Hall, and some damage was 
done to the great staircase, but, on the whole, the building 
survived a troublesome time extremely well. Sir Thomas 
suffered severely for his loyalty. He was imprisoned, his 
goods were twice confiscated, his estates decimated and 
finally he was fined £20,000. Nevertheless he outlived all 
but one of his fifteen children, dying in 1654 at the age of 
eighty-three. He was succeeded by his grandson, Robert, 
who built the alms-houses at Aston in accordance with his 
will. The baronetcy finally became extinct in 1782, and 
eighty-two years later the Hall, shorn of most of its 
park, was bought by the Corporation of Birmingham. 
Aston parish church was largely rebuilt at the end 
of the last century, but retains an unusual late fifteenth- 
century tower and spire, and a portion of nave wall of 
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the same date. Inside the church are a number of 
extremely interesting monuments. The finest of these 
lie at the east end, some in the chancel, others in the 
modern Erdington chapel. On the north side of - the 
chancel is an alabaster effigy of a knight, clad in full 
armour, and with his feet resting on a boar; the lapis 
lazuli remaining in the border of his basinet and baudric 
is unique. The tomb is probably that of Ralp Arden, 
who died in 1360, and who was a member of the 
Curdsworth Ardens, claiming descent from Thurkil, of 
Warwick, and from whom in turn were descended the 
Ardens of Aston Cantlow. Next to Ralp lies a lady who 
can have no possible connection with him. She wcars the 
curious, rounded head-dress of the reign of Henry VII, 
and her effigy, which was originally painted, is carved in 
the same soft sandstone which makes up the tomb of 
William Holte. In the Erdington chapel are two fine 
alabaster tombs, both erected about 1460. One is to Sir 
Thomas Erdington, who died in 1433, and his wife who 
predeceased him. She, apparently, died in childbed, for 
arising from her mantle can be seen the lower part of 
the figures of the two babies whose still-birth cost their 
mother her life. The other monument is on the south 
side of the chapel, and probably represents Sir William 
Harcourt of Maxstoke who inherited the manor of Aston 
from the Erdingtons. He was steward to the Duke of 
Clarence and is shown wearing the Yorkist badge, a 
collar of alternate suns and roses. Under his head is the 
remains of a peacock, the crest of the Harcourts. Next 
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to this tomb is a large ornate memorial to Sir Edward 
Devereux, who built Castle Bromwich Hall; he died in 
1622. In the north aisle of the nave is the tomb of 
William Holte, who died in 1518, ‘and his wife. The 
whole monument is poorly executed and may well have 
been the work of a local craftsman who was told to copy 
the Erdington and Harcourt tombs. Close to the grave 
of William Holte is that of his son, Sir Thomas, who was 
one of Henry VIII’s Commissioners for the Dissolution 
of the Monastries, “ Justice of North Wales, and Lord 
of this town of Aston”; he died in 1545. The brass from 
this memorial has been moved to the wall of the tower 
for greater safety. 

Next to Aston lies the parish of Handsworth, formerly 
the home of the jewellery trade. The church, which is 
old, possesses a chapel containing a fine statue of James 
Watt, by Chantrey, and mural monuments and busts of 
Boulton and Murdock, who were all buried there. 

With Handsworth the short survey of Greater 
Birmingham comes to an end. There remain, however, 
three parishes which, while not actually within the 
boundaries of the city, are frequently considered as 
suburbs, and would probably be most opportunely 
described in this chapter. The first of these, to the east 
of Birmingham, is Sheldon. The parish church was built 
in the fourteenth century, and the tower about a hun- 
dred years later, an inscription in the interior recording 
that “... lord mccccli ye stepel was begon, ye masson 

had tho and forti pond iij* and viij* for makyng of the 
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stepel”. The church was much restored in 1867 but still 
retains an interesting collection of old books in the north 
aisle. Dr. Bray, who was rector of Sheldon from 1690 
to 1695, and afterwards set out on a missionary tour of 
Maryland, was the founder of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

North of Sheldon, across the River Cole, is Castle 
Bromwich, where Sir Edward Devereux built his Hall 
in 1588. It has been altered somewhat in the passing 
years, but is still inhabited, and contains some old furni- 
ture and tapestry. Of the Norman castle which gave 
its name to the place, nothing now remains except the 
motte. The parish church suffered its third rebuilding in 
1717, and is at present a brick structure in the Italian 
style of that date. Four miles north of the town is 
Peddimore Hall, now a farmstead, which belonged to the 
Curdworth Ardens for several hundred years. Beyond 
Peddimore Hall is New Hall, which is claimed as the 
oldest inhabited house in England, having been erected in 
1200 and enlarged in 1360. 

Past Castle Bromwich is Sutton Coldfield, a prosperous 
residential town of some age, having received its charter 
of incorporation in 1528, about 300 years before 
Birmingham. The parish church has been much altered 
and rebuilt, but still contains traces of Early English 
work. In the north chapel is a fine mitred effigy of 
Bishop Veysey who died at Moor Hall in 1554, 103 years 
old. Veysey was a native of Sutton Coldfield and, in 
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spite of his many ecclesiastical appointments, appears to 
have spent most of his time there, entertaining with lavish 
hospitality, having “cxl men in scarlet caps and gowns, 
his household expenses then amounting to £1,500 per 
an”; and at that time one could buy a goose for 4d., a 
fat fowl for 13d., and meat and butter for $d. per pound. 
After being Archdeacon of Chester, Canon of Exeter, 
Canon of St. Stephens, Westminster, Dean of Windsor, 
and Dean of Wolverhampton, Veysey became, in 1519, 
Bishop of Exeter. There, according to Francis Godwin 
(1601), he so despoiled his diocese that “ out of twenty- 
two manors originally belonging to this bishopric, scarce 
seven or eight of the worst remain. Out of the fourteen 
episcopal palaces . . . he left only one, and that entirely 
robbed of all its goods”. Finally, “on account of a 
dangerous tumult raised in Devonshire, which was 
imputed either to his long absence from his diocese, or 
else to his private machinations, he was ejected from that 
bishopric”. That was in 1549. But in 1553 Mary 
ascended the throne and she, for some reason, reinstated 
him. Maybe Veysey was not as bad as Godwin painted 
him. Certainly he was a generous benefactor to Sutton 
Coldfield, building a town hall, market-place, two bridges, 
and fifty-one houses, founding and endowing a grammar 
school, granting to the corporation a park of 2,400 
acres, and paving the streets of the town. The park in 
question is situated to the west of Sutton Coldfield. At 
one time it was larger and formed part of a royal park; 
John dated several of his many charters from there. Later 
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it passed to the Beauchamps, becoming known as Sutton 
Chase. In the fifteenth century, as a result of a dispute 
between Ralp Basset of Drayton Basset and the Earl of 
Warwick, the Staffordshire portion was separated, the 
Earl retaining the remainder under the title of Sutton 
Park. The Beauchamps held it until the death of the 
Duke of Clarence, when it reverted to the Crown, Henry 
VIII selling it to Bishop Veysey in 1528. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE NORTHERN CORNER 


ROM Birmingham a fast, wide road runs but a little 

south of due east to reach Coventry, and if at Coven- 
try one turns north, the way lies through Bedworth and 
Nuneaton until the Watling Street is reached a few miles 
south of Hinkley. To the left of this line as one travels 
east are the hills of North Warwickshire, two low ranges 
running from north to south, divided by the valley of 
the River Tame, with its tributaries, the Cole and the 
Blythe, and bounded on the east by the Rivers Anker 
and Sowe. To the south and west it is a gently undulating 
country of large parks and thickly wooded slopes set 
round great level meadows. The Blythe flows slowly and 
placidly past Packington Hall, through the park at Max- 
stoke, and then by Blythe Hall to join the River Cole 
below Coleshill; at Hams Hall the waters join the River 
Tame, which flows north past Kingsbury and Cliff until, 
just south of Tamworth, it joins the River Anker and 
passes into Staffordshire. It is a pleasant, shallow valley, 
rivalling in its quiet peace the stretch of the Avon’s 
course between Warwick and Stratford. Brick has been 
used for the houses, but in most cases with a commendable 
restraint, and the churches are built of a soft, rich sand- 
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stone which has peeled and chipped with age but has not 
lost its charm. 

As one passes towards the north-east, however, one 
reaches a countryside lying over coal-fields and the scene 
slowly changes; the grass, somehow, becomes darker and 
the sandstone churches are blackened as though by fire; 
several of the smaller villages, clustered round the pit- 
heads, are excessively ugly, straggling rows of gaunt blue 
and red brick houses with cracked windows and no gar- 
dens. Yet even here much of the land is devoted to 
agriculture and, although the line of the coal-seam 
stretches from Tamworth down to Bedworth, only small 
patches of the surface are broken by the collieries. 
Unfortunately these areas stand out from the rest of the 
landscape as strangely isolated blots and smudges, like 
early fungus on stale bread. The conflict which 
seemed to strike D. H. Lawrence, when he wrote Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, as an ever-present background, 
undoubtedly exists and is frequently only too obvious. 
And all this in spite of the antiquity of many of the 
mines themselves. Some of them, indeed, are as old as 
the medieval hamlets which they desecrate. Pits are 
known to have existed at both Griff and Chilvers Coton 
in the thirteenth century, and records show that coal was 
raised on land belonging to the priory at Nuneaton early 
in the following century. Apparently even six hundred 
years is not sufficient for a complete harmony to grow 
up between the tall pit-frames and the elm-studded 
meadows, between the outposts of industry and the 
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relics of husbandry. One or other might have conquered 
and the victor had a character and unity of its own 
which could have been called beauty, but side by side 
they snarl at each other like the snivelling children which 
the miners’ wives send out to gather sour blackberries 
from the stunted September hedgerows. 


Close to Sutton Coldfield, lying on the west bank of 
the River Tame, are the two villages of Curdworth and 
Middleton. Curdworth was held by the Ardens from the 
time of the Domesday survey until the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The last of the family, a certain Edward who was 
high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1575, was accused of 
complicity in his son-in-law’s attempt to assassinate the 
Queen and was hanged at Tyburn in 1583. According 
to Camden “ the woeful end of this gentleman” was due 
to “ Leicester’s malice”, he having incurred the earl’s 
“heavy displeasure, and not without cause, for he had 
rashly opposed him in all he could, reproaching him as 
an adulterer, and defaming him as a new upstart”. Park 
Hall, the home of the Ardens, disappeared a long time 
ago and only the moat remains as a broad ditch. Curd- 
worth Church is a largely Norman structure, lengthened 
in the fourteenth century and with a late fifteenth-cen- 
tury tower. Within, it retains some contemporary paint- 
ing on the splays of two of the Norman windows, and 
a finely carved Saxon font; on the east side of the bowl 
of the font is a lamb trampling over the fires of Hell 
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and symbolizing the Triumph of Christ; on the north 
side is the Power of Evil, and on each of the two 
remaining sides, the south and west, are two figures 
representing the four evangelists and signifying the 
Victory of Faith. Curdworth is one of the eleven 
English churches commemorating St. Peter ad Vincula. 
He is the same St. Peter, apostle and martyr, to whom 
York Minster and Westminster Abbey were dedicated, 
but, when the chains are mentioned, his feast day is 
celebrated on August 1st, the day of his miraculous 
deliverance from prison, and not on June 2gth, the day 
of his martyrdom by Nero. 

Four miles north of Curdworth, close to the Stafford- 
shire border, is the little parish of Middleton, where 
the Willughbys held land for many years. The most 
famous member of this family was probably Sir Hugh 
Willughby who set out with three ships in 1553 in an 
attempt to find a north-east passage to China. The 
thirty-three instructions which Sir Hugh received from 
the king’s advisers show a curious mixture of religious 
feeling and commercial astuteness. Thus, while strict 
rules were laid down for the holding of morning and 
evening prayers, he was also commanded to make the in- 
habitants drunk if he should arrive at a strange country, 
“in order that the secrets of their hearts might ooze 
out.” Of the three ships which set out only one, 
commanded by Richard Chancellor, ever returned, the 
other two were caught by the winter off Kegor, in Nor- 
wegian Lapland, and there frozen into the ice, their crews 
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being either starved to death or killed by the intense 
cold. 

Middleton Church, which was begun in the Norman 
style and either partly rebuilt or finished in the Decor- 
ated, contains, besides a fine early Perpendicular screen, 
many memorials to the Willughbys, including one to Sir 
Francis Willughby, who was created a baronet at the age 
of ten and died in 1688, on his twentieth birthday. He 
was the son of Francis Willughby, the naturalist, who 
was the friend of John Ray and one of the original 
members of the Royal Society. On the chancel floor is 
an interesting brass to Sir Richard Bingham, a justice of 
the King’s Bench, who died in 1476, and Margeret his 
wife ; she was an heiress of the Marmion family and the 
widow of Sir Hugh Willughby, the grandfather of the 
navigator. On the south wall of the chancel is a kneeling 
effigy of Lord Edward Ridgeway (1638), the second son 
of the first Earl of Londonderry. Lord Edward’s sister, 
Cassandra, was the mother of Francis Willughby, the 
naturalist. 

Two miles south-east of Middleton is Kingsbury, a 
manor formerly belonging to the Bracebridges. Kings- 
bury Hall, their home for several hundred years, is now 
a farmhouse. It is situated close to the church, on a high 
bank overlooking the River Tame. The church itself has 
been much restored but still retains some late twelfth- 
century work in the nave. The north chancel aisle, now 
used as a vestry, was built about 1315 by Sir John de 

Bracebridge whose much mutilated effigy lies within it. 
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His head has gone and his legs are indistinguishable, but, 
from his trunk, it would appear that he was wearing 
chain-mail covered by a long surcoat as at Birmingham 
and Coleshill. When Dugdale described the monument 
the head was present and the legs could be seen to be 
crossed. There is also a small portion of a very early 
alabaster effigy, possibly representing Sir John’s son who 
died in 1361. 

Travelling north from Kingsbury one passes Wilne- 
cote, a village devoted to the manufacture of bricks, 
pottery, and tiles, and then, going between Polesworth 
and Tamworth, one reaches Shuttington. The church, 
at one time a chapel belonging to Alvecote Priory, has 
a good late Norman doorway at the west end and some 
traces of work of the same date in the blocked north 
and south doors. Alvecote Priory was founded in 1159 
by William Burdett as a penance for killing his wife. He 
had gone on a crusade, leaving his estates in the charge 
of his steward. During his absence the steward made 
love to Burdett’s wife but was repulsed, and, on the 
knight’s return, out of revenge, accused the woman of 
being unfaithful to her husband. Burdett, not waiting for 
any further evidence, seized a dagger and stabbed her. 
The Priory was given to the Benedictine monks of 
Malvern, in Worcestershire, and was colonized by four 
brethren, one of whom had to act as parish priest at 
Alvecote and one at Shuttington. The history of the 
house appears to have been uneventful, and it still con- 
tained only four monks at its dissolution four hundred 
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years later. Portions of the Priory still remain, incor- 
porated in an eighteenth-century farmstead, situated 
about a mile from Shuttington Church. In addition to a 
considerable amount of masonry there is a thirteenth- 
century stone dovecote. 

In the extreme north of this district is Seckington, 
where, in 757, a fierce encounter took place between 
Ethelbald, the tenth king of Mercia, and Cuthred, the 
king of the West Saxons; the former was killed by one 
of his own followers and lies buried in the tumulus 
which marks the site of the battle. At one time there 
was a castle at Seckington, but only the earthworks, a 
Norman motte and bailey, now remain. The parish 
church has a Decorated nave and chancel, and a tower 
and spire built in 1883. Inside are the remains of a 
Perpendicular chancel-screen, a fine early seventeenth- 
century memorial to Robert Burdett, counsellor to Eliza- 
beth, who died in the same year as his sovereign, and a 
mutilated sandstone effigy of an unidentified lady, dating 
from the middle of the fourteenth century. 

A few miles east of Seckington, and almost in 
Leicestershire, lies the little village of Newton Regis. The 
parish church is aisleless, though, nevertheless, of con- 
siderable size. The nave and chancel belong to the 
fourteenth century and the clerestory was added seventy 
years later. Under a low sepulchral arch in the north 
wall of the chancel is an elaborately carved coffin lid, 
with a semi-effigy of a priest, who would appear to have 
_ died about 1430. The neighbouring hamlet of Austrey 
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has the remains of a fifteenth-century village-cross, 
heavily restored in 1897 as a memorial of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Diamond Jubilee. The church was built in the 
early part of the fourteenth century and possesses a 
pleasing pinnacled spire. 

Four miles south-west of Austrey, but still just north 
of the Watling Street, is the small town of Poleworth, 
where stands the remains of an important Benedictine 
nunnery founded by King Egbert. According to legend, 
Egbert, who was king of the West Saxons and heir to 
Eathmund, king of Kent, had only one son, and he was 
a leper. Many remedies were tried in an attempt to cure 
the child, but they were none of them successful, until 
at last the king heard of a certain Modwen, daughter of 
the king of Connaught, who had just become a nun, and 
who, by her great purity, was able to cure all diseases. 
Egbert immediately sent his son over to Ireland, and a 
few months later he came back completely cured. Out 
of gratitude for this miracle, the king built St. Modwen 
a convent at Trensall-in-Arden, where she was soon 
joined by his sister, St. Edith, and St. Osyth and St. 
Lyne. St. Modwen herself, having once established the — 
monastery, began a series of missionary journeys and 
ultimately died, in 848, at Dundee; she was buried at 
Burton-on-Trent. 

A few years after founding the convent at Trensall, 
Egbert built the nuns a larger house at Polesworth, 
dedicated to St. Edith, who became the first abbess. 
This monastery grew and flourished until the Con- 
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quest, when Robert Marmion, to whom the sur- 
rounding country had been awarded, forced the nuns to 
migrate to Oldbury. A few months later, however, as 
Robert was feasting at Tamworth Castle, St. Edith 
appeared before him and, in the words of a con- 
temporary chronicle, “The seyde lady him smotte undyr 
the side with the poynt of her croyse so vanished away, 
and the said Robert cried with a right feyrefull crye and 
continually cryde as a wode man”’. So the ‘ said Robert’ 
repented and the nuns were allowed to return to Poles- 
worth. 

Some little time afterwards the abbey was com- 
pletely rebuilt, possibly by Robert’s grandson, the 
Robert Marmion who was killed in a fight with the Earl 
of Chester at Coventry during Stephen’s reign. During 
the next three hundred years Polesworth was one of the 
most important nunneries in England. Nevertheless, in 
1536, it was rated at only £110 6s. 2d., and, in spite of 
the nuns being described by the royal commissioners as 
“of a very religious sort and living, and in vertue very 
excellent”, orders were given for its suppression along 
with the lesser monasteries. The commissioners, however, 
begged Cromwell to spare the abbey as they thought that 
the town might be ruined if it was closed. As a result of 
Cromwell’s intercession the nuns, on payment of £50, 
received letters patent to remain undissolved. Unfortun- 
ately Henry VIII did not keep his bond, and in 1539 
they were evicted and the property sold to Francis 
Goodyer, who pulled down most of the conventual 
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buildings and erected a large house, part of which still 
stands incorporated in the present vicarage. Francis’s 
son, Sir Henry, was the patron of Michael Drayton. His 
son, another Sir Henry, himself wrote poetry and was a 
great friend of John Donne. 

The remains of the abbey buildings include the 
Norman gateway, with a halftimbered room above it, 
and the conventual church which is mainly of the twelfth 
century with later additions. The tower is unusually 
situated, being placed at the north-east angle of the 
nave. Traces of some of the monastic buildings can be 
found in the vicarage garden which marks the site of the 
old cloisters, to the south of the church. Within the 
church is a fine stone effigy of an abbess, the only one 
in England, and probably representing Sara de Man- 
cester who ruled at Polesworth from 1269 to 1276; the 
figure now rests on a table tomb belonging to one of the 
Herthills who died about a hundred years later. There 
is also a good alabaster effigy of Isabel (1447), wife of 
Sir John Cokayne of Ashbourne in Derbyshire. He 
inherited Pooley Hall, a manor on the high ground to 
the north of the town, from his mother, the heiress of the 
Herthills, and his grandson, also Sir John, rebuilt it in 
1509, leaving it as it is to-day, a pleasant irregular house 
of red brick with stone quoins and dressings. At the west 
end of the church is a memorial to an infant grandson of 
Sir Aston Cokayne who was “borne the 5th of Septem- 
ber, and dyed the 17th of December, then was allmost a 
yard long”. Sir Aston, created a baronet in 1642, lived 
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riotously and was forced to sell both Ashbourne and 
Pooley Hall to settle his debts. He also was a minor poet. 

From Polesworth a road leads through Grendon, where 
the Chetwyndes have lived since the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, to Atherstone, a small, untidy town 
which has long since lost any charm which it might once 
have possessed. Henry VII, then Earl of Richmond, 
slept at Atherstone at the Three Tuns Inn on the eve of 
the battle of Bosworth, and received the sacrament at 
St. Mary’s Church at the hands of the Austin Friars. He 
does not, however, appear to have considered that this 
in any way contributed to his victory, for he made no 
special gifts or dispensations to the convent after he had 
ascended the throne. The friary, which was founded by 
Ralph, Lord Basset, in 1378, was suppressed by Henry 
VIII, the church being divided between the parishioners 
and the local grammar school. The latter were given the 
choir. It has now been restored completely to its original 
condition but is not a very interesting building. 

Close to Atherstone are the remains of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Merevale, or Mira Vallis as it was originally 
called, which was founded and liberally endowed by 
Robert, Earl Ferrers in 1148. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century the whole monastery was burnt down, 
except the gate-chapel or ‘Capella ad Portam’ which 
was situated at some distance from the main buildings. 
The abbey was completely rebuilt, but the present 
remains are inconsiderable; the gate-chapel, however, is 
still intact and is now used as a parish church. Its 
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unusually large size is probably due to the presence in it, 
- during medieval times, of a very popular image of 
the Virgin Mary which became an object of special 
pilgrimage. Indeed, so many people visited the place at 
one time that in 1361 the Bishop of Lichfield received 
a complaint that the enormous number of pilgrims was 
causing the spread of the plague, and Brother Thomas 
de Leicester was instructed by the bishop to absolve fully, _ 
even in reserved cases, any large crowds which might 
collect. It was customary to distribute a weekly dole of 
oaten bread and beer, costing the house, in 1535, 
£5 10s. 4d. On Maundy Thursday alms to the extent of 
55. were given, together with a considerable amount of 
beer and three thousand herrings. The annual value 
of the abbey at this same census was estimated at 
£256 1s. 8d. The gate-chapel now contains some fine 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century glass and a minstrel’s 
gallery, which, together with several monuments to the 
Ferrers, are supposed to have come from the abbey 
church. On the floor in the centre of the nave is a brass 
to Lord Ferrers, who died in 1412, and his wife. In the 
entrance to the church is an alabaster monument with 
effigies to his son, Edmund, Lord Ferrers, and his wife, 
Elene; at the lady’s feet are carved two small dogs with 
bells on their collars, pulling at the end of her dress. The 
finest of the memorials is the now headless effigy of 
William, fourth Earl Ferrers, who died in 1254. The 
figure, which is beautifully carved in hard oolite, is shown 
wearing chain-mail covered by a long surcoat ; on his left 
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arm is his shield, triangular, convex in section and 
extending from his shoulder to his knee; his hands are 
enclosed in chain gauntlets with only the thumbs 
separate. William’s grandson, Robert, fought for the 
barons in the Barons’ War, defeated the Royalists at 
Chester and afterwards led the ‘ Disinherited’ in the 
revolt of 1266. He was not included in the general par- 
don of the Dictum of Kenilworth, and after his sur- 
render spent seven years in the Tower. 

Mancetter, about a mile south-east of Atherstone, was 
at one time a Roman station. The only visible sign of 
the camp is a rectangular earthwork, 450 feet by 600, 
enclosing an area of six acres. The parish church of 
St. Peter has some good fourteenth-century tracery, and 
some old glass in the chancel, part of which is said to 
have come from Merevale Abbey and part from Win- 
chester Cathedral. The manor-house, an unusually 
designed timber-frame building situated to the north of 
the village, belonged to the Glovers from 1432 to 1677. 
During the sixteenth century the Glovers, like so many 
people in this corner of the county, were determined 
Protestants. Three members of the family suffered dur- 
ing the Marian persecution. John and William were 
refused burial in consecrated ground, while Robert, who 
had married a niece of Bishop Latimer, was burnt for 
heresy at Coventry in 1555. Mancetter produced another 
martyr at this time, Mrs. Joyce Lewis, a friend and 
convert of John Glover, who was burnt at Lichfield 

In 1557. 
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From Mancetter a pleasant lane curls back to join the 
Coleshill road at Hartshill. Hartshill, which seems to 
have been variously spelt, was given by William I to Hugh 
d’Avranches who had contributed sixty ships to the 
invading fleet. Hugh, who was also made Earl of 
Chester, carried on a savage war against the Welsh, 
conquering Angelesey and North Wales and earning the 
cognomen of Lupus for his cruelty. One of his sons 
adopted the place-name of his father’s Warwickshire 
manor, and his son, Hugh de Hardreshull, built a castle 
there in 1125, parts of which, including the remains. of 
the chapel, are still standing. Hugh also erected a castle, 
of which there are traces, and a church at the neighbour- 
ing village of Ansley. During Stephen’s reign, he had a 
prolonged dispute with one of the Marmions of Tam- 
worth over the ownership of a piece of land. The 
quarrel was ultimately settled by Hugh’s cousin, the Earl 
of Chester, fighting Robert Marmion in single combat at 
Coventry. Robert was thrown from his horse, breaking 
his thigh as he fell. In this helpless condition he was left 
lying on the ground until nightfall when he was murdered 
by a local barber. In the fourteenth century the castle at 
Hartshill was altered considerably and the fosse replaced 
by a double wall. Soon afterwards, however, the family 
became extinct in the direct male line and the manors 
were divided among a number of heiresses. At that 
point the known history of the castle ceases. In 1563 
Michael Drayton was born in one of the cottages close 
to the village green. When between fifteen and twenty 
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he became page to Sir Henry Goodyer of Polesworth, but 
soon began writing poetry, whereupon Sir Henry became 
his patron. In later life his friends included John Webster 
and Thomas Dekker, with both of whom he collaborated 
in the writing of plays, and William Shakespeare; 
Drummond of Hawthornden, with whom he corre- 
sponded, is said to have had a very high opinion of 
his work. His best known poems include The Ballad 
of Agincourt (1605) and Polyolbion (1612), a long 
topographical poem in praise of the English country- 
side. 

Five miles from Hartshill, along the Coleshill road, lies 
the little village of Shustoke where Sir William Dugdale 
was born in 1603 and buried in 1686. He was an ardent 
Royalist and an enthusiastic antiquarian. In 1639 he 
was elected Rouge Croix Poursuivant and Chester 
Herald five years afterwards. During the Civil War, in 
the course of his duties, he summoned Banbury and 
Warwick castles to surrender. Later, he was imprisoned 
with the king’s army in Oxford. While in that city he 
collected much material for his most famous work, the 
Monasticum Anglicum, published between 1655 and 
1673, a complete and excellent history of the English 
religious houses. During the Commonwealth, Dugdale 
retired to Warwickshire and wrote, with the assistance 
of information supplied by Sir Symon Archer of Row- 
ington and Sir Edward Ferrers of Baddesley Clinton, his 
Antiquities of Warwickshire. This is probably the most 
wonderful book that has ever been written about an 
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English county, containing, as it does, a vast number of 
valuable architectural and genealogical details lightened 
by a wealth of anecdotes about the people concerned. 
Dugdale’s tomb stands on the north side of the chancel of 
Shustoke parish church. The church itself has been re- 
built twice and is otherwise devoid of interest, except, 
perhaps, for the tablet to the memory of Thomas Hunt- 
back (1712) and his wife which contains, in the middle 
of a long epitaph, the vaguely familiar lines: 

Good freind within these railes forbear 

To Dig the dust inclosed here 

Blest be the man that spares these stones 

And Curst be him that moues our bones. 

Coleshill, three miles from Shustoke past Blythe Hall 
where Dugdale once lived, is a sleepy town of pleasant 
eighteenth-century houses, perched on the side of a hill. 
The Clintons had a castle there until Sir John Clinton 
died in the reign of Edward III, leaving “only one 
daughter and heir, Joan, who was within age at her 
father’s death, and after marry’d to Sir John Montford ”’, 
a bastard of the Beaudesert family. After the Clintons, 
the Montfords held land there until Simon Montford was 
beheaded in 1495 for taking part in the rebellion of Per- 
kin Warbeck. The manor was then given to Simon 
Digby, Constable of the Tower, and in his family it has 
remained. The old castle of the Clintons and the Mont- 
fords disappeared a long time ago, and the present lords 
of the manor reside in Coleshill Park, a brick building 
erected in 1873 in the Elizabethan style, 
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The parish church, possessing one of the most beauti- 
ful spires in the county, is built in the Decorated style, 
with a fine Perpendicular chancel. At the west end is 
a good late Norman tub font enriched with carvings of 
the four evangelists and the rood. Set under sepulchral 
arches in the walls of the aisles are two effigies in soft 
red sandstone, representing knights clad completely in 
chain-mail over which each wears a long surcoat. They 
both have their legs crossed and each holds a shield bear- 
ing two fleur-de-lis, the arms of the Clintons. The figure 
in the wall of the south aisle is probably Sir John de 
Clinton who “adher’d to the rebellious Barons against 
King Henry 3, and held out the castle of Kenilworth 
against him, for which his lands were seized; but soon 
recover d by the Statute called Dictum of Kenilworth, 
and afterwards was in such good esteem for his fidelity, 
that he was put in Commission for Gaol-delivery at War- 
wick”; he died “20 Edward I’. There are no monu- 
ments to the Montfords in the church, but in the chancel 
are several elaborately carved tombs with effigies, and an 
incised slab, to members of the Digby family, including 
a memorial to Sir George Digby whose son was created 
Earl of Bristol by James I. On the floor of the chancel 
is a rare brass representing a post-Reformation priest in 
full vestments; it commemorates “Syr John Fenton, 
Prest, Bachelor of Law, sometyme Vicar of this Church 
and offishall of Coventree, who deceased the xvii daye 
of Maye 1566”. 

From Coleshill a gently winding road slopes down past 
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the great park of Maxstoke Castle to the village, a small 
place of little importance except for the remains of a 
priory established there in 1336 by Sir William de Clin- 
ton. Five years before this, Sir William had founded a 
college of priests for a warden and five chaplains. In 
1336, however, he converted this into a priory of Austin 
Canons, the house to consist of twelve canons and a 
prior. The building of the priory took seven years, and 
it was not dedicated until 1343. The statutes laid down 
by the founder for the government of the house were 
both strict and detailed. In spite of this the canons ap- 
pear to have been a little riotous in their behaviour. In 
1399 one canon killed another, and in 1440 complaints 
of assault and marauding were brought against them 
by several inhabitants of the village. Records also show 
. that jesters, play-actors and singers, from ordinary mimes 
to a “ necromancer with his fellows playing in the painted 
chamber”, were frequently entertained during the 
fifteenth century. At its dissolution in 1536, the royal 
commission reported that there were only seven canons 
in residence, with twenty-six servants, including two 
priests and three women. The priory, which was valued 
at £129 115. 8d. per annum, was granted to Henry’s 
brother-in-law, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The 
present remains include the outer gate-house, which is 
intact, the ruins of the central tower, part of the walls 
of the cloister and the middle gate-house or prior’s 
lodging. The latter, together with some domestic build- 
ings to the west of it, have been converted into a farm- 
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house. The principal room in the building, the guest- 
chamber or ‘painted chamber’, formerly had a great 
panelled ceiling adorned with sixty-four coats of arms. 
Unfortunately this was taken down in 1863, but part of 
the wood-work, including twenty-six of the painted 
panels, have been used to decorate one of the rooms in 
the farm-house. 

Maxstoke Castle, situated in the middle of a large 
well-timbered park lying close to the River Blythe, is the 
most complete, and in some ways the most interesting, in 
the county. It is an excellent example of the Edwardian 
type of castle, being built in the form of a rectangular 
courtyard, guarded by a high embattled wall. The wall 
is protected at each corner by a large hexagonal tower 
which originally contained the casernes for the defending 
soldiers. Outside this there is a broad ledge of earth 
surrounded by a moat over forty yards wide and fifteen 
feet deep. 

The entrance gate, flanked by two fine towers, is in 
the middle of the south wall and is approached over 
a pleasant low stone bridge, erected in the seventeenth 
century to replace the drawbridge. Inside the courtyard 
are the domestic buildings, unfortunately damaged by an 
accidental fire, though a considerable portion remains in 
the north-west corner. Along the west wall are some of 
the oldest buildings, including the original hall which is 
now used as a kitchen. The present baronial hall is of 
a slightly later date, belonging to the same period as the 
chapel. On the north side is a timbered dwelling-house 
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added by the Dilkes in the seventeenth century. They 
were also responsible for much of the interior decora- 
tion, especially the panelling in the Oak Drawing-room 
and the fireplace in the great hall with its inscription : | 
Pennatus Sidera Morte. 
Where no wood is, No tale-bearers, 
Ye fire goeth out; Strife ceaseth. 

The east wall of the quadrangle was formerly occupied 
by the stables, but these disappeared some time ago. 

Maxstoke Castle was built by Sir William de Clinton, 
founder of the priory, who had inherited the manor from 
his mother, the granddaughter of the famous William 
Longespée, the natural son of Henry II and Rosamond 
Clifford. Sir William appears to have been a man of 
considerable importance. He was Justice of Chester, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, Constable of Dover and 
Admiral of the Western Seas. He also had the custody 
of the king’s forests from the English Channel to the 
Trent and in 1337 was created Earl of Huntingdon. On 
his death the castle passed to his nephew, Sir John de 
Clinton, in whose family it remained until 1437, when 
it was exchanged with Humphrey, Earl of Stafford, for 
certain manors in Northamptonshire. The new owner 
of Maxstoke, who was an ardent Lancastrian and related 
by marriage to the royal house, was created Duke of 
Buckingham in 1444, and died fighting at the battle of 
Northampton sixteen years later. During his tenure of 
the castle he strengthened the gate-house and hung the 
present doors, which are protected by beaten iron bear- 
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ing his arms and the ‘burning nave and knot’, the 
ancient badge of his family. He also petitioned Pope 
Clement V in 1450 for permission to build a private 
chapel within the castle. In this chapel his daughter was 
married to John Talbot, second Earl of Shrewsbury ; he 
also was killed at Northampton. Indeed, the house of 
Stafford was afflicted with the most amazing series of 
calamities throughout the fifteenth century. Humphrey’s 
grandfather had been murdered at Calais and his father 
was killed at Shrewsbury. He himself and his son-in-law 
both died fighting at Northampton. His son had been 
killed at St. Albans in 1455. His nephew turned Yorkist, 
but was executed after quarrelling with the Earl of Pem- 
broke. And his sister married a carpenter. His grand- 
son, Henry, was restored to full titles and honours by 
Richard III, but rebelled against him and was executed 
for treason in 1483. And his great-grandson, restored to 
his estates by Henry VII, fell a victim to Cardinal 
Wolsey and was beheaded in 1521. After the attainder 
of the second Duke of Buckingham in 1483, Maxstoke 
passed to the crown and was visited by Richard III 
shortly before the battle of Bosworth. He was much 
pleased by the castle and gave orders that the interior 
fittings of Kenilworth should be moved into it, intending 
to make it one of his principal residences ; nothing, how- 
ever, had been done by the time of his death. With the 
execution of the third Duke, the last of the Staffords, 
the property was again forfeited. Henry VIII gave it to 
Sir William Compton from whom it passed, via the 
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Egertons, to the Dilkes who held it for nearly four 
hundred years. 

From Maxstoke one of the most beautiful roads in 
this part of the county runs past the tree-studded 
meadows of Packington Hall to reach Meriden, a pretty 
village whose one-time importance has largely disap- 
peared. Through Meriden there runs the Birmingham— 
Coventry road, a portion of the great highway which 
Telford built in the eighteenth century to carry the Irish 
Mails to Holyhead, and in coaching days it was a well- 
known place. The church is old, though heavily restored, 
and contains a fine alabaster effigy of John Wyard, an 
esquire of the Earl of Warwick, who founded a chantry 
there in 1404. John Wyard, who came from Kyre 
Wyard in Worcestershire, was a considerable benefactor 
to Worcester Cathedral and represented Warwickshire 
in the parliament of 1379. At the end of the south aisle 
is a red sandstone monument to John Walsh who died 
about 1465. The effigy is very interesting in that, con- 
trary to the-usual custom by which knights of that 
period were depicted bareheaded, he is shown wearing 
an ordinary salade helmet, such as would be used in 
battle. There is a carved oak alms-chest at the west 
end of the nave, inscribed “ Donum Henrici West, Anno 
Domini 1627. This chest is God’s exchequer, paye in 
then your almes accepted both of God and men,” 
and the church also possesses a chained copy of Jewel’s 
Apology (1609). An old wayside cross in the middle of 
the green is claimed by the inhabitants of the village to 
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mark the centre of England, and near it the Cyclist’s 
Touring Club have erected a memorial to their members 
who were killed in the Great War. 

The original Packington Hall was built by Sir Clement 
Fisher, treasurer to the Netherlands Expedition of 1586 
on which Sir Philip Sidney was killed. During the life- 
time of his son, Sir Robert, the building was visited by 
both Charles I and Charles II. The former stopped there 
on his march southwards at the beginning of the Civil 
War, a few days before the battle of Edgehill, and the 
latter hid there after his defeat at Worcester, having 
narrowly escaped capture by a troop of the Lord Pro- 
tector’s Horse at Bearly Cross. From Packington, Charles, 
disguised as the servant of Jane Lane, made his way 
down into the Cotswolds by way of Long Marston. 
Finally both Jane Lane and Charles succeeded in reach- 
ing France. From there she crossed into the Netherlands 
and entered the service of the Princess of Orange. At 
the restoration, Jane returned to England, was granted 
a pension by the king and married Sir Robert’s son, 
Sir Clement Fisher. This Sir Clement completely rebuilt 
Packington Hall in 1693, and the building as it stands 
to-day is his work, together with some extensive altera- 
tions made by his grandson, the second Ear] of Aylesford. 
Handel stayed at Packington as a guest of the second 
earl, and the organ on which he played is still preserved 
in the parish church. The church, which is situated well 
within the grounds of the Hall, and approached along 
a field-path through the park, was rebuilt by the third 
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earl in 1791. It is a solid square structure with a cupola 
turret at each corner. Inside, in addition to Handel’s 
organ, there is a brass to John Wright, a vicar who died 
in 1527, and the original plaster models for the effigies 
of Sir Clement Fisher and his wife. 

Five miles north-east of Meriden is the little village of 
Fillongley. The church was heavily restored at the end 
of the last century, and its only features of interest are 
some fine fourteenth-century glass in the nave and the 
north chancel aisle windows, and a twelfth-century font, 
rescued from a garden. Fillongley possesses the sketchy 
remains of two castles. One, known as Castle Hill’s 
Castle, is about a quarter of a mile to the north-east of 
the church, approached between the church and the 
vicarage. It is an unusual ring earthwork of uncertain 
date and, except for the local legend that it was “ swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake in Oliver Cromwell’s day”’, 
has no history. The other is called Castle Yard Castle, 
and is situated in a triangular patch of low-lying land 
a few hundred yards to the south-west of the church. It 
is reached by a path running past the Bell Inn, between 
some cottages and an old malt-house. The remains 
consist of earthworks and incoherent piles of fallen 
masonry. This castle belonged, at one time, to the 
Hastings, and John de Hastings obtained a licence to 
crenellate in 1300. John’s mother was Joanna, the 
daughter of William Cantelupe and the sister of St. 
Thomas de Cantelupe, Bishop of Hereford ; through his 
mother he inherited the title of Abergavenny, and 
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through his grandmother, Ada, third daughter of David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, he claimed, as did Balliol and 
Robert Bruce, the Crown of Scotland. John appears to 
have been in favour of having the country divided 
equally amongst the claimants, but finally agreed to ac- 
cept Edward I’s decision. He married Isabel de Valence, 
sister of the Earl of Pembroke, and his son, also John, 
inherited land in seventeen counties in addition to the 
marches of Wales, and in Ireland. During the reign of 
Edward III the castle was still standing, but was no 
longer inhabited by the Hastings. Shortly afterwards it 
passed to the Beauchamps and its subsequent history is 
uncertain. 

Between Fillongley and Coventry, perched on a bare 
outcrop of rock, is the hamlet of Corley. The church, 
whose dedication has long been forgotten, although it 
might well have been St. Michael, has retained two 
windows, two arches, a chancel arch and a south door- 
way, all of Norman workmanship. Corley Hall, an in- 
teresting Jacobean house now used as a farmstead, is the 
original of the Hall Farm in George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede. 

North-east of Fillongley lies the straggling village of 
Astley. Here again one meets George Eliot, and the old 
parish church is described under the name of ‘ Knebly’ 
in Mr, Gilfi’s Love Story. It was rebuilt in 1343, when 
Sir Thomas de Astley founded a college of priests there, 
and of that magnificent cruciform building the choir and 
tower are still standing. The college, which was sur- 
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rendered to the Crown in 1545, was granted to the Grey 
family to whom the manor had passed at the beginning 
of the previous century on the marriage of Reginald, 
third Lord Grey of Ruthven, to Joan, the heiress of Sir 
William Astley. Reginald’s grandson was the John Grey, 
Lord Ferrers of Groby, who, in 1450, married Elizabeth 
Woodville; shortly after her husband’s death at the 
second battle of St. Albans, Elizabeth married Edward 
IV. John Grey had been a Lancastrian, but on the 
marriage of his widow to the Yorkist king his sons 
became Yorkists. His eldest son, Thomas, fought for 
Edward IV at Tewkesbury and was created Marquis of 
Dorset. On the murder of his half-brother, Edward V, 
in the Tower, Thomas fled to Brittany and joined, some- 
what halfheartedly, the Duke of Richmond. His grand- 
son, Henry Grey, third Marquis, married Mary, the 
daughter of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII and widow of Louis XII. 
Henry Grey was created Duke of Suffolk by the Pro- 
testant faction during the reign of Edward VI, and in 
1553, just before the king died, agreed to the marriage 
of his only child, Lady Jane Grey, with Lord Guildford 
Dudley, fourth son of the Duke of Northumberland. 
When the failure of Northumberland’s plot to put Lady 
Jane on the throne became apparent, her father forsook 
her, took the royal regalia from her with his own hands, 
and went to Queen Mary to beg for his life. His wife, 
who was a godchild of the Queen, interceded on his 
behalf and he and his brothers were pardoned, The 
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following year, however, Sir Thomas Wyatt revolted and 
Suffolk joined the rebellion, riding through the Midlands 
with his brothers, attempting to raise an army. Lord 
Huntingdon was sent after them and defeated what few 
soldiers they had got together. Suffolk, declared an out- 
law, fled to Astley, where he tried to escape detection by 
hiding in a tree, but was betrayed by a servant whom he 
had once thrashed. His brothers, Lord Thomas and Lord 
John Grey, had been caught at Coventry, “hiding in 
serving-men’s coats”, and all three were taken to the 
Tower; there, shortly after his unfortunate daughter, 
Suffolk was executed for high treason. The Queen’s ad- 
visors gave orders that Astley Castle should be dismantled 
and a considerable portion had been destroyed when the 
Duchess again appealed to Mary. The Queen withdrew 
the order and the widow retired to the ruins of Astley 
to end her days in seclusion. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, she married Adrian Stokes, her former steward, and 
he repaired what damage had been done to the castle, 
pulling down a large portion of the church, including 
its famous steeple, to do so. 

In 1617, the church was partially restored and some 
of the effigies which Stokes had thrown out of it were 
returned. Three of them are still there, huddled up to- 
gether in a dark corner under the tower, and surrounded 
by an ugly iron railing. The man, shown wearing a Lan- 
castrian SS collar, is Sir Edward Grey, Lord Ferrers of 
Groby, who died in 1457; he was the son of Reginald 
Grey and the father of John, who married Elizabeth 
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Woodville. Next to him is Lady Elizabeth de L’Isle, the 
wife of his third son. She was the sister and heir of 
Thomas Talbot, second Viscount de L’Isle, and took her 
title from her brother. Her daughter, also Elizabeth, 
married Edmund Dudley, whose son became Duke of 
Northumberland and whose grandsons included Lord 
Guildford Dudley, Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of 
Leicester, and Ambrose Dudley, the ‘good Earl of 
Warwick’; shortly after Edmund’s attainder in 1510, 
she married Sir Arthur Plantagenet, the natural son of 
Edward IV and a certain Elizabeth Lucie. To return 
a little, the effigy of Lady de L’Isle is a most beautiful 
piece of work, the expression of quiet calm on her finely 
moulded features being worthy of the hand of an ac- 
knowledged artist. She is portrayed with her long hair 
flowing freely, bound only by a thin coronet, and round 
her neck she wears a wide Yorkist collar of alternate 
Suns and Roses, from which hangs a pendant in the 
shape of a lion. The third figure, furthest in the corner, 
is Cecily, the second wife of Thomas Grey, first Marquis 
of Dorset. She was the daughter of William Bonville, 
Lord Harrington, and, after her husband’s death in 1502, 
married the Earl of Wiltshire. In addition to these three 
effigies the church also contains some relics of Sir 
Thomas de Astley’s work. There are eighteen of the old 
choir-stalls with painted figures of prophets and apostles, 
all holding scrolls. In the chancel are a number of old 
tiles displaying, amongst others, the arms of the Astleys 
and the Beauchamps. And some good fourteenth-century 
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THE ALABASTER EFFIGY OF LADY ELIZABETH DE LISLE, 
WHO DIED IN 1483 
She was the sister-in-law of John Grey, Elizabeth Woodville’s 
first husband, and the mother of the Elizabeth who married 
Edmund Dudley and was the mother of John Dudley, after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland, and the grandmother of 
Ambrose and Robert, the favourites of Queen Elizabeth 
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tracery has remained, together with some fragments of 
painted glass. While of a later period is a tablet which 
commemorates a Mrs. Lettice Boulton, who “lived very 
handsomely upon a Narrow fortune. Her life was with- 
out trouble, and her death without Pain. She expired 
suddenly, the 17th February, 1694”. 

The castle, a fortified manor-house surrounded by a 
moat, was built by the Astleys during the reign of 
Edward I. It passed with the manor to the Greys, and 
was largely demolished after Suffolk’s attainder. Most 
of the present structure, therefore, dates from the time 
of Mary, and is the work of Adrian Stokes. 

A few miles to the north-east of Astley is Arbury Hall, 
to some better known as Cheveral Manor, the “ castel- 
lated house of grey-tinted stone . . . the lawn, with its 
smooth emerald greenness, sloping down to the rougher 
and browner herbage of the park”. There was formerly 
a priory at Arbury founded by Ralph de Sudbury in the 
reign of Henry II. In 1536 the property was granted to 
the Duke of Suffolk, and later it passed to Sir Edmund 
Anderson who “totally demolished the fabric of the 
house and the church ”’, building on a site a “ fair quad- 
rangular edifice of stone”. This he sold to John Newdi- 
gate whose son, Sir John, married Ann Fitton, the sister 
of Mary Fitton, mistress of the Earl of Pembroke and 
the supposed ‘dark lady’ of Shakespeare’s sonnets; un- 
fortunately in both of the portraits of her still preserved 
at Arbury she has light hair. Sir John’s son, Sir Richard, 
was chief justice in 1659, managed to retain his prestige 
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after the restoration and was later created a baronet with- 
out having to pay the usual fee. The present Hall is the 
work of the fifth baronet, Sir Roger, who rebuilt his 
house “ with a lavish expenditure”. He was a consider- 
able benefactor to University College and the Radcliffe 
Library at Oxford, though he is now best remembered 
as the founder of the Newdigate prize for English 
Verse. 

At the south end of the Arbury estate, in the parish 
of Chilvers Coton, is South Farm where Mary Ann 
Evans (George Eliot) was born in 1819. Her father, 
whom she portrayed as Adam Bede and Caleb Garth, 
was a land-agent working for Sir Robert Newdigate, the 
Sir Christopher Cheverel of Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story. In 
1820 the family moved about a mile eastwards to Griff 
House, a warm, red brick farmstead, and there George 
Eliot spent her childhood. Chilvers Coton appears in her 
works as Shepperton, Stockingford as Paddiford Com- 
mon, Nuneaton as Milby, and Coventry as Middlemarch. 
Indeed, most of the district round Astley, Arbury, Griff 
and Nuneaton can be found described minutely, yet with 
a delicious sureness of touch, in one or other of her 
novels. In view of the fact that she did not begin writing 
until some time after she had left Warwickshire, the 
accuracy of her detail and the reality of her atmosphere 
show an amazingly vivid memory. Even to-day, though 
the countryside is slowly changing and some of the types 
which she described have disappeared, much is just as 
she drew it and life on the old farms has still the greatness 
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of spirit and narrowness of mind with which she en- 
dowed it. People who do not know the district suffi- 
ciently intimately often fail to realize that although 
George Eliot looked at life from a perverse, sometimes 
from a terrible, angle, yet, as far as the Warwickshire 
countryside was concerned, she had at least looked, and 
looked deeply. 

Chilvers Coton is now enclosed within the boundaries 
of Nuneaton, a growing industrial town of great anti- 
quity, and yet with surprisingly little to show for it. The 
place was originally called Eton, but the name was 
changed after Gervase Paynel, lord of Dudley Castle, 
had moved thither a Benedictine nunnery which he had 
founded at Kintbury, Berkshire, as a cell of the Abbey 
of Fontevraut in Anjou. Fontevraut was established for 
both monks and nuns, but the house at Nuneaton was 
essentially for nuns, ruled over by a prioress, while the 
men were uncloistered canons or chaplains, acting as 
priests in the church and assisting in the administration 
of the convent property. The nunnery appears to have 
risen to a position of some importance in the thirteenth 
century, and then to have faded away gradually. Henry 
II granted the house a five days’ fair on the feast of the 
Invention, and Henry III gave a weekly market. In 1234 
there were 93 nuns in residence, but by 1536 the number 
had sunk to 27. The nuns rebuilt their church in 1236, 
and most of it, heavily restored, is still standing down 
a dull street of unimaginative brick houses. The con- 
yentual buildings have disappeared completely. Nun- 
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eaton also possesses a parish church erected at the end 
of the twelfth century by Robert de Beaumont, third 
Earl of Leicester, and containing some good Early Eng- 
lish and Perpendicular work. Within is an alabaster 
table-tomb with a recumbent effigy to Sir Marmaduke 
Constable who died in 1560, and to whom the buildings 
of the nunnery had been given at its dissolution ; he was 
the grandson of the Sir Marmaduke who commanded 
the English left wing at the battle of Flodden. 

Three miles north-west of Nuneaton, close to the 
Leicestershire border, is the parish of Caldecote. The 
church was rebuilt in 1873, but has retained a number 
of interesting mural monuments to the Purefoys and a 
tablet to George Abbot (1649) enumerating “his 
eminent parts, graces and virtues”’, and recording his 
spirited defence of Caldecote Hall on August 28th, 
1642. The Hall was then the property of Colonel 
William Purefoy, an ardent Parliamentarian, and on the 
day in question Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice 
arrived with a large force to capture him. He was not at 
home, but in the house was his son-in-law, Abbot, to- 
gether with eight men, Mrs. Purefoy and several maids. 
They barricaded the place and defied the Royalists. The 
fight lasted for some considerable time, the defenders, in 
the end, being forced to melt down the pewter-ware to 
provide themselves with bullets. Finally the Hall was 
set on fire and they were obliged to surrender. Colonel 
Purefoy was sixty-two when the Civil War broke out, 
but he immediately volunteered for service in the parlia- 
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mentary army. He defended Coventry in 1643, and 
fought with distinction at the head of a troop of 
dragoons which he had raised in Warwickshire. He was 
a member of the High Court which tried Charles I, and 
later became one of the Council of State under the Com- 
monwealth. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
COVENTRY AND DUNSMORE 


AST of the valley of the River Sowe, and north of 

the Avon, lies a corner of Warwickshire, nestling 
between Nuneaton, Coventry and Rugby, which for this 
county is strangely characterless. Like the adjoining por- 
tion of Leicestershire it has fields, winding country lanes, 
and scattered villages and little else. Nothing about it 
stands out clearly to leave it indelibly printed in the 
traveller’s mind. 

South of the River Avon, here running eastwards 
through Clifton to its source near Naseby in Northamp- 
tonshire, the scene is different. The land rises slightly to 
the low plateau of Dunsmore Heath and as it does so it 
seems to become more spacious and more desolate. When 
the weather is kind the sky has some of that glorious 
unity with the earth which it possesses over the long flat 
moorlands of Norfolk. The open villages, with their 
grey stone churches and the broad hedgerows strewn 
with gorse reflect the flying clouds as amply as any in 
East Anglia. In dull weather, with rain falling and a 
grey sky, the land, especially round Hillmorton, has the 
forsaken appearance of the Naseby Moors which suited 
so well the dull steel and drab leather of the victorious 
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Roundheads. All the finer portions of the English 
countryside have their moods. So has Dunsmore Heath. 
In the sun it is joyful and light-hearted. In the rain it 
is melancholy and despairing. 


The last chapter finished on the northern boundary of 
the county, at Nuneaton. It is better to begin this one 
a little further south, at Coventry. Not that one should 
arrive suddenly at Coventry in this manner. Of all the 
large industrial towns in the Midlands it alone is worth 
approaching slowly. From Kenilworth there runs one of 
the finest roads in the shire, broad and straight with wide 
grass borders studded with trees. From the south-east 
the route lies across Dunsmore Heath, where Guy of 
Warwick killed the Dun Cow, and from the west a 
gracious road well shaded by giant elms covers the course 
of the great highway which Telford built to carry the 
Irish Mails to Holyhead. 

In the Middle Ages, Coventry was one of the six most 
important cities in England. With the suppression of the 
guilds in 1547 much of the prosperity departed, and the 
population is said to have fallen from fifteen thousand 
to three thousand in a space of twenty years. But the 
city, though deterred, was not defeated, and by the 
eighteenth century it was again a place of some note. 
During the succeeding century, especially towards the end 
when the boom in bicycles began, it grew rapidly. 
To-day the manufacture of motor-cars has been added to 
that of bicycles and Coventry is still increasing in size. 
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Most of this development, however, is, and always has 
been, round the edge of the city and though there are 
new shops, the centre changes slowly. There are still the 
remains of the old medieval streets and the wide market- 
places, and rows and alleys preserve many of their half- 
timbered houses. Side by side the old and the new do 
not always mix. Seen for the first time, the one tends to 
appear dowdy and the other tawdry. But in spite of this 
unfavourable early impression, Coventry is a city of con- 
siderable charm. 

The earliest references to Coventry are a little vague, 
although there was undoubtedly a village on the site at 
the end of the ninth century. Drayton, attempting to 
explain the origin of its name, suggested that it might 
have been founded by a colony sent over by the eleven 
hundred virgins of Cologne. Actually, like Covent 
Garden, it may well have been called after a religious 
house. Leland says that Cnut endowed a spacious 
convent there. Later writers believe the patron to have 
been St. Osburga, the wife of Ethelwulf and the mother 
of Alfred the Great. This monastery was burned down 
and the village destroyed by Eadric, ealdorman of the 
Mercians, in 1016. Twenty-seven years later it was re- 
founded as a Benedictine Abbey by Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia, and Godgifu, his wife. The monastery was then 
endowed with half the town and twenty-four lordships 
in the county, and among the relics given to it was the arm 
of the great St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Godgifu, 
who was a considerable benefactor to several other 
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religious houses, is the Godiva of the famous legend. 
According to the story, first told by Roger of Wendover 
in his Flores Historiarum, written in 1273, the village was 
heavily taxed by Leofric. Godiva appealed to her hus- 
band to repeal some of the duties, and he replied, 
“Mount your horse naked, and pass through the market 
of the villa, from one end to the other, when the people 
are assembled, and on your return you shall obtain what 
you ask.” So Godiva, letting down her long hair so that it 
covered her like a cloak and taking two soldiers to guard 
her, rode through the streets. On her return, Leofric 
freed the town from its taxes. Matthew of Westminster, 
an hundred years later, tells the same story, except that 
he omits the soldiers and claims that Godiva became 
miraculously invisible. From then onwards the legend is 
quoted as authoritative by all writers. Many, however, 
make Lady Godiva order the inhabitants to remain in 
their houses. Peeping Tom was added to the story in the 
eighteenth century. He is first mentioned, though not by 
name, by Rapin in 1732. Then Richard Jago in his 
poem Edgehill (1767) speaks of “ one prying slave” who 
was punished for his sin with blindness. Pennant (1782) 
calls him a taylor, and thus his trade became established. 
When he was christened is uncertain, the first reference 
to his name being in the corporation accounts for 1773, 
when there is an item for a wig and coat of paint for his 
effigy. This is probably the figure which still stands high 
on the wall of the King’s Head Tavern, overlooking the 
corner of Hertford Street. 
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William I confirmed the privileges which Leofric had 
granted to the abbey and allowed the monks to retain 
the abbot, Leofwine, whom they had elected in 1053. 
In 1093, however, Leofwine died and Robert de Limesey, 
who was then Bishop of Mercia, obtained possession of 
the monastery. At this time the seat of the see was at 
Chester, but Robert, on the authority of a Bull of Pope 
Pascal I, formally transferred it to Coventry. He thus 
became the first Bishop of Coventry, a title which was 
held by three of his successors until 1183, when the seat 
of the see was returned to Lichfield. From then onwards 
the bishops styled themselves bishops of Coventry and 
Lichfield ; they were also titular abbots of Coventry, the 
rank of prior being conferred on the working head of the 
monastery. Except for the usual quarrels with the towns- 
people, and disputes with the canons of Lichfield over the 
election of the bishops, the history of the abbey was 
relatively uneventful until its suppression in 1539. The 
most interesting of the quarrels was over Henry Irreys, 
who was prior in 1323. Certain inhabitants of the town 
complained that his harsh treatment of them was making 
life impossible. Their complaint was ignored, so they 
commissioned one John de Nottingham to torment the 
prior and several of his servants by sticking pins into 
waxen images of them. For this, John was paid £20 
and his assistant £15. After some time he claimed that 
he had killed Richard Sowe, the prior’s servant, and was 
starting on the prior. At this point his assistant de- 

nounced him to the authorities and his experiments 
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ceased. At the suppression of the larger monasteries, 
Coventry was visited by the notorious Dr. London. He 
made a careful though mocking list of the relics of the 
abbey, valuable because of the cases in which they were 
kept; he duly noted the “arme of Saynt Augustyne in 
sylver’’ and then went on to describe how “ among these 
reliques your lordships shall fynde a piece of the most 
holy jawbone of the asse that kylled Abell, and dyverse 
like’. He was in Coventry at the beginning of January, 
and less than a week after he had sent his inventory to 
Cromwell, orders were received for the surrender of the 
abbey. The bishop wrote begging that the church should 
be saved as it was his cathedral, but his plea was unavail- 
ing. Immediately after the suppression of the monastery 
the whole structure was levelled to the ground. The only 
remains consist of portions of the foundations, which 
have since been uncovered, lying to the north of the 
present church of the Holy Trinity, and some remnants 
of the woodwork which were incorporated in a neigh- 
bouring house. The joint title of the see, however, re- 
mained unchanged until the beginning of this century, 
when the diocese was divided and St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, chosen as the seat of the new bishopric. 

At the time of the Norman conquest the earldom of 
Mercia became replaced by that of Chester, which had 
been the seat of the earls for some time. Coventry, as 
part of the manor of Cheylesmore, thus passed to Hugh 
D’Avranches, first Earl of Chester. It remained in his 
family until 1327, when it reverted to the Crown. During 
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Stephen’s reign Ranulf, third. Earl of Chester, held 
Coventry Castle for Queen Matilda, while Robert 
Marmion, profiting by the general state of anarchy, for- 
tified himself in the Greyfriars Church. After some 
months the earl challenged Robert to a single combat 
as a result of which the latter was killed, and the monks 
were allowed to return to their monastery. In 1218 
Henry III gave the inhabitants permission to hold an 
annual fair, and about an hundred years later Edward III 
granted the town a charter of incorporation. Richard I, 
like his father, the Black Prince, was very fond of 
Coventry, and Gosford Green, just outside the city, was 
chosen as the site for the encounter between Henry 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV, and Thomas de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, each of whom accused the 
other of high treason. At the last moment the contest 
was cancelled and both the dukes were banished. Henry 
IV, on his accession to the throne, was well received in 
Coventry. Indeed the Lancastrians, although they had 
some trouble with the Lollards there, seem to have been 
popular enough. In 1404 Henry IV held a parliament 
in the great hall of the Friary, afterwards known as the 
Parliamentum Indoctorum from the writs summoning it 
which specified that “no lawyer or person skilled in the 
laws should be returned”. Henry V was given a magni- 
ficent reception when he visited the city with his queen 
in 1421. Henry VI’s queen made Coventry her chief 
resort, ‘ her secret harbour ’, and during the early part of 
the Wars of the Roses the city was staunchly Lancastrian. 
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In 1459 a second parliament was held there, this time 
known as the Parliamentum Diabolicum from the number 
of attainders passed against prominent Yorkists. Henry 
rewarded the town for its loyalty by making it a separate 
county (the charter was withdrawn by the Yorkists, sub- 
sequently returned and finally annulled in 1842). In 
spite of this privilege Coventry went over to the Yorkists 
and was thanked by Edward IV for sending him a hun- 
dred men “to the felde yn the north” (Towton). In 
1470, however, during the brief period of Warwick's 
supremacy, when Henry VI was temporarily restored to 
the throne, the city returned to him, and Edward’s father- 
in-law, Lord Rivers, and his son, John Woodville, were 
beheaded on Gosforth Green. Edward, nevertheless, 
forgave the inhabitants and Edward V, as Prince of 
Wales, spent much time there. After the battle of Bos- 
worth, Coventry again changed over to the victorious side, 
and Henry VII was cordially welcomed and presented 
with a gold cup and a purse of £100. 

At about this time, at the passing of the Middle Ages, 
Coventry reached the most prosperous period in its 
history. It was one of the most important industrial 
cities in England and the seat of a bishopric. Since 
1423 it had been well governed by a mayor and council 
of forty-eight merchants who formed an oligarchy in 
many ways similar to the true rulers of Venice and 
Florence. The city was rich in guilds and, if the 
monasteries were becoming less significant in the daily 
life of the inhabitants, the humanism of the Renaissance 
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was inspiring the merchant princes to found schools and 
alms-houses free from the influence of the monks. As 
time passed further into the sixteenth century the glory 
began to fade. Henry VIII started by taxing the city 
heavily, and then destroyed the cathedral and swept away 
the monasteries. But the bitterest blow was struck during 
the reign of his son. The suppression of the guilds in 
1547 impoverished the city beyond comparison with its 
former state and, although the inhabitants were after- 
wards allowed to buy back the property of the dissolved 
unions, it never fully recovered. In addition, this period 
saw the religious dissent of the previous century break 
into open Protestanism. Coventry only just saved itself 
from joining Suffolk’s ill-planned revolt against the 
Spanish marriage, and later in Mary’s reign several of 
the inhabitants were burnt as heretics. The trade of the 
city was further affected by a number of unnecessary 
acts regulating the manufacture of cloth caps, one of 
Coventry’s principal industries. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned in Coventry for a short time, first at a house 
afterwards known as the Bull Inn and later at St. Mary’s 
Hall. In 1605 the Princess Elizabeth was brought to the 
city from Combe Abbey for greater safety during the 
threatened insurrection in connection with the Gun- 
powder Plot. During the Civil War, Coventry was 
strongly Parliamentarian and in 1642 closed its gates and 
refused admission to Charles I. When Charles IT ascended 
the throne he avenged the insult to his father by dis- 
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mantling the city walls. They formed an irregular circuit 
of about three miles, were nine feet thick and had thirty- 
two towers and twelve gates; the work of levelling them 
to the ground is said to have employed five hundred men 
for twenty-four days. 

Coventry’s industrial history is probably as ancient as 
the city itself. Cloth-making is the oldest trade of which 
there is any definite record, and during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries the Coventry weavers were held in 
high repute on the Continent. In the latter century there 
was a rich weavers’ guild in the city and a fullers’ guild 
and fulling mills. By the reign of Edward II, cutlers had 
fixed their trade there, and there are entries to show that 
in 1302 painted and stained glass was being manufactured 
in the city. The most famous of the Coventry glaziers 
was John Thornton who, in 1405, made the great east 
window for the choir of York Minster; for this job he 
had to provide his own glass, lead and workmen and was 
paid at the rate of four shillings a week, with a bonus 
of £5 at the end of the first year and a further £10 on 
the completion of the work if it pleased the Dean and 
Chapter. In 1430 there was a guild of wire-drawers in 
Coventry, and at about this time the glove trade was 
introduced. Under the Tudors, the city was famous for 
its caps and hats, and a fast blue thread which fetched 
six shillings a pound ; memory of this latter trade survives 
only in the phrase “true as Coventry blue”. By Eliza- 
beth’s reign excessive legislation had killed the cap in- 
dustry, but Coventry had begun to make buttons and 
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buckles, and in the time of James I the inhabitants turned 
to the manufacture of clocks. In the eighteenth century, 
ribbon-weaving was very profitable until a fashion for 
French wares ruined the English trade. At about this 
time, however, the production of watches was added to 
that of clocks, and later still a large number of sewing- 
machines were made in the city, 30,000 being turned out 
between 1854 and 1876. And then, finally, the bicycle 
and the motor-car were introduced, the latter industry 
growing from the first English car which was made by the 
Daimler Company in Coventry in 1896. 

Several of Coventry’s more important buildings during 
the late Middle Ages have since disappeared. The 
cathedral, the great market-cross which for “ workman- 
ship and beauty was inferior to none in England”, the 
city walls, except for one gateway, and the old Pilgrim’s 
Hostel have all been destroyed. The White Friars 
Monastery, founded in 1342, is only represented by part 
of the cloisters and other portions of the stonework built 
into the modern union workhouse. The Carthusian 
Monastery, erected in 1381 by William, Lord Zouche, 
has no important remains except for a piece of the bridge, 
and some interior walls with fresco work, embodied in 
the residence now known as the Charter House. At the 
same time, the city has managed to retain three of its old 
hospitals, now used as schools and alms-houses, a number 
of half-timbered houses and the magnificent hall of the 
guilds of the Holy Trinity and Our Lady. This last 
building, known as St. Mary’s Hall, is the property of the 
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Corporation and is still used for municipal purposes. It 
was erected about 1360, and the great hall, 76 feet by 
30 feet, and 34 feet high, was added half a century later. 
At the north end of this chamber is a large window con- 
taining some good fifteenth-century glass representing 
Henry VI surrounded by kings and heroes, and below 
this, stretching the whole length of the wall, is the 
famous Coventry tapestry, of Flemish design and English 
execution, depicting the admission of Henry VII and his 
queen into the guild of the Holy Trinity. The finest of 
the surviving hospitals is Ford’s Hospital, founded by 
Thomas Ford in 1529 to serve as an alms-house for five 
men and one woman. Another beautiful example of 
early sixteenth-century timber-work is the Bablake 
Hospital, endowed by Thomas Bond in 1506 for the main- 
tenance of ten poor men. The remaining hospital, that 
of St. John Baptist, was founded in the reign of Henry II 
by one Prior Lawrence for the relief of poor wayfarers ; 
on its surrender in 1545 it was granted to John Hales, 
who endowed it as a free grammar school. Hales, a con- 
siderable Protestant, was clerk of the chancery courts to 
Henry VIII, Edward VI and Elizabeth, and M.P. for 
Preston. 

The largest of the medieval churches, St. Michael’s, 
now the cathedral of the new diocese, was rebuilt during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and is a fine ex- 
ample of early Perpendicular work. It is said to have 
been the gift of the Botoners, a family of rich merchants 
whose members served seven times as mayor of the city 
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between 1359 and 1385. Portions of the old building 
survive in the south porch, the west end of the south 
aisle and the Lady Chapel, which belong to the thirteenth 
century. The tower and spire, forming the tallest western 
steeple in England, reach a height of 303 feet. They 
were begun in 1373 and finished twenty-five years later. 
The nave is four-aisled, giving it an internal appearance 
of abnormal width. The outer aisles were formerly 
divided to form chapels associated with the trade guilds 
of the city, the guilds represented including the Dyers, 
the Cappers and the Mercers on the south side, and the 
Smiths, the Girdlers and the Drapers on the north. There 
is some good woodwork in the Lady Chapel, including 
twelve old misericords, one of which depicts a bat-winged 
Satan in chains. At the west end of the north aisle is 
the alabaster table-tomb of Julines Nethermill, a draper, 
who died in 1539, and his wife; the monument is 
decorated with the kneeling figures of the parents and 
their ten children, and from its general design is probably 
of foreign workmanship. Close to the south porch is a 
brass to Gervase Scrope (1705) who, in a selfcomposed 
epitaph, likens himself to “an old toss’d Tennis Ball”’, 
while on the south wall of the chancel aisle is a memorial 
to Lady Skeffington (1637) on which her husband is 
described as “that true moaneing turtle”. Close to this 
brass is the altar-tomb, with recumbent effigies, of Dame 
Elizabeth Swillington and her two husbands, the second 
of whom was Attorney-General to Henry VIII and 
_ Recorder of Coventry. 
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Close to St. Michael’s, and somewhat overshadowed by 
it, is the church of the Holy Trinity, cruciform in shape 
and with a graceful central steeple. This building is 
largely early Perpendicular work, with a fine fifteenth- 
century stone pulpit. The church contains the guild 
chapels of the Butchers and the Tanners. The memorials 
include one to Philemon Holland, Dugdale’s head master, 
who translated into English some of the works of 
Plutarch, Pliny, Livy and Xenophon. Here was 
solemnized, in 1773, the marriage of Sarah Kemble and 
William Siddons. The third of Coventry’s famous three 
spires belongs to the church of the Grey Friars. The 
church itself was destroyed when the monastery was sur- 
rendered in 1539, and the steeple stood alone for three 
hundred years, until Rickman added a new church to it 
in 1832. St. John’s, the only other church of interest in 
the city, is said to have been built in 1357 to com- 
memorate the battle of Sluys. The site was given by the 
queen-mother, Isabella, as an atonement for the murder 
of her husband, Edward II. 

On the southern boundary of Coventry, along the 
Stoneleigh road, is the parish of Stivichall, where there 
lived, during the reign of Henry VI, an anchorite who 
prophesied the fall of the House of Lancaster. The 
present church, seating less than eighty people and 
with a tower only thirty feet high, was built between 
1810 and 1817, the complete structure being the work of 
one man, a Coventry stonemason of the name of James 
Green. 
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Beyond Stivichall, across the River Sowe, is the hamlet 
of Baginton. At one time the manor belonged to the 
Herthills, but in 1382 it was bought by Sir William Bagot, 
one of the favourite ministers of Richard II. Here the 
king stayed when he visited Coventry for the contest be- 
tween Bolingbroke and Mowbray, and some of the 
10,000 men whom he brought with him to preserve the 
peace are said to have camped along the banks of the 
river. When Richard went to Ireland the following year, 
Bagot was one of the ‘souveraine’s counseillers’ left in 
charge of the kingdom. While Richard was away 
Bolingbroke returned, ostensibly to claim his father’s 
estates, and Bagot, together with the Duke of York and 
the Council, seized Bristol and held in for the king. On 
the capitulation of Bristol and the capture of the Council 
he fled to Chester and then to Ireland, but was finally 
caught and sent to the Tower. In 1400 Bagot was 
brought up for trial, charged by the Duke of Aumile 
with instigating Richard II’s many crimes and challenged 
to a combat by Aum§le, Surrey and Exeter. Henry IV, 
however, forbade the duels and Bagot was returned to the 
Tower, where he disappeared. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century the manor was purchased by William 
Bromley, a Tory politician who was M.P. for Oxford 
University for thirty years and Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1710 to 1713. In 1714 the old manor- 
house was burnt down and Bromley rebuilt it with money 
voted for that purpose by the House of Commons. The 
new Hall was destroyed in 1889. Baginton Church is 
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largely Early English; inside there is a brass to Sir 
William Bagot and his wife, Margaret. 

Two miles from Coventry, along the road to Wals- 
grave-on-Sowe, are the remains of a fortified manor- 
house known as Caludon Castle. At one time Caludon 
belonged to the Earls of Chester. Then, by the time of 
Edward I, it was held by Nicolas de Seagrave, whose son, 
John, obtained permission to crenellate the house and 
surround it with a moat. From the Seagraves the manor 
passed to the Mowbrays, and it was from Caludon that 
Thomas Mowbray, twelfth baron and first Duke of 
Norfolk, set out, ‘“‘ his horse being barded with crimosen 
velvet, imbrodered richlie with lions of silver and mul- 
berrie trees ”, to defend his honour in the lists at Coventry. 
Richard II, however, cancelled the contest and Mowbray 
was banished for life. He died eighteen months later at 
Venice, while on his way to Palestine. Caludon after- 
wards passed by marriage to the Berkeleys, one of whom, 
Sir Thomas, was buried in St. Michael’s Church at 
Coventry in 1611. | 

Five miles north of Caludon, through Walsgrave and 
Anstey, where the church contains a hatchment bearing 
the arms of the Commonwealth, is the village of Bulking- 
ton. The church, now somewhat restored, was built 
during the fifteenth century. It contains a number of 
pieces of sculpture by Richard Hayward, an amateur 
artist who lived at the neighbouring hamlet of Weston, 
and two incised slabs with effigies, dating from the six- 
teenth century. Bulkington was the birthplace, in 1558, 
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of William Perkins, one of the most gifted of the English 
Puritan divines. He died at the early age of forty-four, 
but during the closing years of his life his reputation as 
a preacher was unrivalled, while after his death his 
writings were ranked with those of Hooker and Calvin. 

Past Bulkington, across Wolvey Heath, where Edward 
IV camped in 1469 when he was negotiating for peace 
with Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, is the parish of 
Burton Hastings. The village takes its name from the 
Hastings family to whom it once belonged. The most 
famous of its owners was William, Baron Hastings, the 
friend of Edward IV whom he assisted to escape to 
Holland in 1470. He acted for the king during his 
absence, and the following year fought valiantly at the 
battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury. On the accession of 
Edward V, he oppossed Gloucester’s party in the Council, 
and was beheaded in 1483. His estates were forfeited, 
but later restored to his son. 

During the reign of Edward II, Wolvey belonged to 
Sir Thomas de Wolvey. On his death, the manor passed 
to his younger daughter, Alice, the wife of Giles Astley, 
and from her to her son, Thomas, Lord Astley, whose 
descendants held it until 1750. The church has a Nor- 
man south doorway, but was largely rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century. Inside there are the remains of a chantry 
founded by Alice Astley in 1344, and the red sandstone 
effigies of her parents. Sir Thomas is shown wearing 
chain-mail and a short surcoat, barely reaching to his 
knees; the carving of the figure is a little crude, and the 
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design is too stiff and formal. The effigy of his wife is a 
far more pleasing piece of work; she is wearing a kirtle 
with tight-fitting sleeves, a sideless cote-hardi and a long 
mantle, while her hands are raised in prayer and holding 
a small heart. The church also contains the alabaster 
effigies of Sir Thomas Astley (1603) and his wife. In 
1535 Lady Dorothy Smyth was burnt alive at the stake at 
Wolvey for murdering her husband at Shireford manor- 
house. Two miles from Wolvey is Withybrook, where the 
fourteenth-century church contains a small brass figure 
dating from 1500, and a monument to the Wright family 
erected in 1609. 

Close to Withybrook is the scattered parish of Monk’s 
Kirby, originally known as Kirkbury. The name was 
changed in 1077 when Geoffrey de Wirche founded there 
a priory of Benedictine monks. This priory was a cell 
of the Abbey of St. Nicholas at Angiers. Henry III 
granted the monks a weekly market and a three days’ 
fair, but the monastery was never very prosperous, and 
by the reign of Edward IV, when it was transferred to 
the Carthusian house on the Isle of Axholme, the number 
of inmates had dwindled from seven to two. No traces 
of the priory have survived. The church is a large red 
sandstone building dating from the fourteenth century, 
and dedicated to St. Edith; this is St. Edith, first abbess 
of Polesworth, and not St. Edith of Wilton, the natural 
daughter of King Eadgar and Wulfthryth. Inside the 
church there are the mutilated remains of the effigy of 
Sir John Revell, knight of the shire for the county of 
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Warwick in 1352, and several monuments to the Feild- 
ings, who obtained possession of the manor in the time 
of Henry VI. The oldest of these memorials commemo- 
rate Sir William, who died in 1547, and his son, Basil, 
who died in 1580. Basil’s grandson, William, married 
Susan, sister of George Villiers, who afterwards became 
Duke of Buckingham. Villiers carried his brother-in-law 
with him in his triumphant rise to power, and William 
had sufficient intelligence to remain on intimate terms 
with the king after the Duke’s assassination. As a result 
he was created Earl of Denbigh and, though a man of 
little real ability, filled many important positions in the 
State. He was also able to marry his eldest daughter, 
Mary, to James, Marquis of Hamilton, although it took 
some years to reconcile the bridegroom to the marriage. 
His third daughter, Elizabeth, was betrothed to Lewis 
Boyle, second son of the Earl of Cork, in a similar 
manner. On the outbreak of the Civil War, William 
joined the Royalists and was fatally wounded while 
leading a wing of Rupert’s troops in the attack on Bir- 
mingham in 1643. His wife, who outlived him by about 
twenty years, fled to Paris with the queen, where she is 
said to have become a Roman Catholic. She was the 
patron of Richard Crashaw, who dedicated many of 
his religious poems to her. William was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Basil, who had led a troop of horse on 
the parliament’s right wing at the battle of Edgehill. 
Shortly after his father’s death, Basil was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the parliamentary forces in the south 
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Midlands, but he was suspected of disloyalty several 
months later and his commission was finally suspended. 
It is questionable how true the charges were in 1644, 
but some time before the Restoration of 1660, he 
definitely went over to the Royalists. His whole conduct 
is difficult to understand, especially when viewed in de- 
tail. Possibly his actions were the outcome of a perpetual 
struggle between ambition and conscience. At the same 
time he sincerely believed in moderation, and Edmund 
Ludlow, the regicide, in his memoirs, described him as 
‘“‘a generous man and a lover of his country”. Newn- 
ham Paddox, the home of the Feildings, lies to the east 
of Monk’s Kirby. Much of the house was built during 
the reign of Henry VI, but it was heavily restored at the 
end of the last century. 

Four miles east of Monk’s Kirby, close to the Leicester- 
shire border, is the hamlet of Churchover. The church 
is Early English, severely restored in 1897. It contains 
two seventeenth-century mural monuments with kneeling 
effigies. Between Churchover and Clifton-on-Dunsmore 
is Brownsover, where the church, also Early English in 
style, has some interesting early tracery. 

Past Brownsover is the small village of Newton, where 
Edward Cave was born in 1691. Cave, the son of a 
cobbler, was a printer, a journalist and finally a clerk 
in the Post Office, until 1731, when he founded the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to “ contain the essays and intel- 
ligence which appeared in the two hundred halfsheets 
which the London Press then threw off monthly” and 
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“ probably as many more half-sheets printed elsewhere in 
the three kingdoms”. Cave had little literary ability of 
his own, but he was a brilliant editor, and his magazine 
was a vast improvement on the gossiping and abusive 
papers of his time. In 1732 he began the publication 
of regular parliamentary reports. At this period such 
accounts were forbidden and journalists were not allowed 
in the House. Cave, however, sent in men who memo- 
rized as much as they could, concentrating on the impor- 
tant details. Some of the members used to send him 
copies of their speeches. From these scraps, long articles, 
in which the speakers were referred to only by their 
initials, were written up by Guthrie, and later by Dr. 
Johnson. During Cave’s lifetime the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine reached a circulation of 15,000, and several imita- 
tions were started, including the London Magazine. Cave 
also published Johnson’s Rambler, assisted Benjamin 
Franklin in his experiments with lightning conductors and 
invented a spinning-machine, twenty-nine years before 
Arkwright. 

Just south of Newton is the parish of Clifton-on- 
Dunsmore. The church is mainly Early English, with 
later additions. In the chancel is a mural monument to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman (1721), the grandson of Sir 
Orlando who presided over the trial of the regicides in 
1660. Thomas Carte, the historian, was born at Clifton 
in 1686. He was a staunch Jacobite, and from 1722 to 
1728 was forced to live abroad. On his return to Eng- 
‘ land he wrote a somewhat lengthy Life of Ormonde 
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and shortly afterwards began to collect subscribers for 
his proposed History of England, four volumes of which 
were subsequently published. 

Two miles further south is the village of Hillmorton, 
long the property of the Astleys, one of whom erected 
a church there in the thirteenth century. This structure 
was rebuilt in the fourteenth century and enlarged again 
in 1774. It contains a number of interesting effigies. In 
a sepulchral recess in the north aisle of the nave is the 
figure of a priest, probably William de Walton, who died 
in 1348. In the south aisle are the worn effigies, in a 
fine yellowish sandstone, of Thomas de Astley and his 
wife, Margeret, both of whom died some time round 
1345. Both figures were originally painted. That of the 
lady is represented beneath an elaborate canopy, com- 
posed of a central gable, with niches and smaller gables 
on either side. She is shown wearing a wimple and veil, 
and her cote-hardi has long tight-fitting sleeves which half 
cover her fingers. There is also a brass effigy of Lady 
Katherine Astley, who died in 1391. In the village there 
are the shaft and base of a fourteenth-century market 
cross erected by Sir Thomas Astley, a younger son of 
Lord Astley, and the father of the Thomas mentioned 
above. The younger Thomas had a special patent, in 
1335, exempting him from knighthood. 

West of Hillmorton is the town of Rugby, to which 
Henry III granted a weekly market and an annual fair. 
The parish church, at one time a chapel of Clifton-on- 
Dunsmore, was rebuilt in 1877 from designs by William 
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Butterfield. None of the town’s medieval buildings re- 
main. The famous school was founded in 1567 by Laur- 
ence Sheriff, a native of Rugby, who became warden of 
the Grocer’s Company in 1566 and was a member of 
the household of the Princess Elizabeth. In his will he 
left extensive property round Rugby, one-third of his 
Middlesex estates and £150 to endow a free grammar 
school, “chiefly for the children of Rugby and Browns- 
over, and next for such as bee of other places thereunto 
adjoining”. At first the school was established in one 
of the houses formerly belonging to Sheriff; but in 
1750 it was moved to its present site and the old building 
converted into an alms-house. Some of the present build- 
ings of the school were erected between 1809 and 1813, 
when there were about 380 boys. Considerable alterations 
and enlargements were made during the second half of 
the last century, including the entire reconstruction of 
the chapel by Butterfield in 1851. The most important 
phase in the history of the school began in 1827 when 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, at the age of thirty-two, was ap- 
pointed as head master. During his reign of fourteen 
years he amply fulfilled Dr. Hawkin’s prediction that he 
“would change the face of education all through the 
public schools of England”. Though a firm believer in 
the classics as an instrument for moulding the developing 
mind, he introduced mathematics, modern history and 
modern languages into the general curriculum and greatly 
increased the proportion of religious teaching. He also 
. paid considerable attention to organized games, and 
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founded the present ‘ house’ system by making house- 
masters directly and completely responsible for the boys 
under their control. Great as these changes were, he also 
did something more as far as his own school was con- 
cerned, and that was purely due to the influence of his 
own character. He became Arnold of Rugby, and there 
was not a boy who left the school while he was there 
who did not carry with him into the world some fuller 
creed and finer sense of his duties and obligations as a 
result of his contact with one of the most sincere and 
devout liberals of his century. Dr. Arnold died sud- 
denly in 1842 from angina pectoris, leaving nine children, 
the eldest of whom was Matthew Arnold, the poet and 
critic. Rugby School is also remembered as the scene of 
Judge Thomas Hughes’ great book, Tom Brown’s School- 
days, and the home of the football code which bears its 
name. By the beginning of the last century the old crude 
‘Shrove Tuesday’ football had practically died out, but 
the game survived in a modified form at a number of 
the public schools, whence its popularity began to spread 
about 1840. Two main types were then distinguished, 
the difference being over the extent to which the ball 
could be handled. Those who limited this considerably 
banded themselves together in 1863 to form the Football 
Association, while the followers of the other game, as 
played at Rugby, established themselves as the Rugby 
Union in 1871. 

Close to Rugby is the village of Newbold-on-Avon, 
where the Perpendicular church contains a monument to 
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Sir Edward Boughton (1548) and his wife, Elizabeth 
Willington of Barcheston. Past Newbold is Brinklow 
where the Mowbrays once had a castle of which only 
the earthworks remain, including a large motte and a 
somewhat unusual double bailey. Between Brinklow and 
Coventry is the village of Binley, whose church was re- 
built in 1773 in the Classical style of that date by Robert 
Adam, architect to George III and one of the famous 
brothers who built the Adelphi Terrace. 

By Brinklow is Combe Fields where, in 1150, Richard 
de Camville, father of the Richard who was joint 
Governor of Cyprus and died at the siege of Acre, 
founded a Cistercian abbey. The house, which was origin- 
ally colonized by monks from Waverley, became a place 
of some importance. In 1283, 1293, 1313 and 1328 it 
sent its abbot to the General Council of the Cistercian 
Order, and, when a monk committed any serious offence 
at the abbey of Cleeve, the head of the monastery at 
Combe was called in to adjudicate. In 1325 the abbey 
was given permission to hold a weekly market at Wolvey. 
The next two events in its history, however, were a little 
less creditable. In 1332 the house applied for royal pro- 
tection as it was heavily in debt owing to the riotous 
living of the monks, and thirteen years later Edward III 
had to appoint a special commission of six judges to 
investigate the murder of the abbot. At its suppression 
the monastery was listed as having an annual income of 
£303 os. 5d. Among the endowments was that of some 
- land at Marston which had been given to Combe on con- 
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dition that the income derived from it was used to buy 
new shoes for all the poor who visited the abbey. Accord- 
ing to the same report, every Maundy Thursday the 
monks distributed 4s. 8d. in alms and “ten quarters 
of rye made into beer at 5s. a quarter, three quarters of 
malt made into beer at 5s. a quarter, three quarters of 
malt made into beer at 45., and 300 herrings at 20d. a 
hundred’. 

The property was given to John Dudley, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland. On his attainder it passed to 
Robert Kelway, by whose daughter’s marriage it came 
to John, first Baron Harington of Exton, a descendant 
of the Scotch house of Bruce. Sir John was appointed 
guardian of the Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of 
James IJ, and during the early years of her father’s reign 
she lived at Combe. She was the lady who afterwards be- 
came known as the Winter Queen, from the short period 
of her own sovereignty, and the Queen of Hearts, from 
her personal charm, and in whose honour Sir Henry 
Wotton wrote that most perfect poem, beginning : 


You meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satsifie our eyes 

More by your number, than your light, 
You common people of the skies; 
What are you when the sun shall rise? 


It was the intention of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators 

to seize the Princess, after the destruction of the Houses 

of Parliament, and take her to London where, having 

married her to a Roman Catholic peer, they were going 
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to proclaim her as Queen of England. What little 
attempt they made to carry out this second part of their 
programme, after the failure of the first, was frustrated 
by Sir Fulke Greville, who had called out the Warwick- 
shire militia to guard the approach to Combe, and by 
Sir John, who spirited his ward away to the Protestant 
city of Coventry. In 1613, at the age of seventeen, Eliza- 
beth married the Elector Palatine, Frederick V. Sir John 
escorted her to Germany, but died at Worms on the re- 
turn journey. Combe then passed to his daughter, Lucy, 
Countess of Bedford, the patron of Donne, Chapman, 
Drayton and Daniel and the lady whom Ben Jonson 
addressed as, 


Lucy, you brightnesse of our spheare, who are, 
Life of the Muses day, their Morning Starre ! 


Unfortunately the guardianship of the Princess had 
seriously impoverished the family, and the Countess’s ex- 
travagant mode of living soon made it necessary for her 
to dispose of Combe. Curiously enough she sold the 
estate to Sir William Craven, who afterwards became 
such a devoted adherent and loyal helper of Elizabeth. 
In 1619 Frederick was chosen King of Bohemia and in 
the autumn of that year he and his wife were crowned. 
The following spring he was defeated by the Emperor 
at Prague, and Bohemia was seized by Maximilian, Duke 
of Bavaria. Several ineffectual attempts were made to 
restore Frederick, but in the muddle of politics and 
policies little was done, and in 1632 he died leaving Eliza- 
‘ beth a queen without a country. Five years later Sir 
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William Craven gave £30,000 to assist her cause, and in 
the opening years of the Commonwealth made strenuous 
efforts to prevent the English Government stopping her 
pension. When this failed he continued to send her money 
himself. Unfortunately at this date his own estates were 
forfeited for his loyalty to Charles I. At the Restoration 
he was created Earl of Craven and his property was 
returned to him. By this time Elizabeth’s eldest son, 
Charles Lewis, had regained a portion of Bohemia, but 
refused to acknowledge his mother. In 1661, Sir William 
offered her the fullest use of any of his estates and she 
returned to England, dying in his house in Leicester 
Fields, in London, the following year. In her will she 
left most of her jewels to her favourite son, Prince 
Rupert, and the remainder of her property, including her 
pictures, to Lord Craven. 

Combe remained in the possession of the Craven family 
until 1923, when it was sold. During this period consider- 
able alterations were made to the old house which Kel- 
way had erected. At the end of the seventeenth century 
a wing was added in the Palladian style, and between 
1861 and 1866 a large portion of the place was rebuilt 
by Nesfield in a curious mixture best described as “‘ Anglo- 
Franco Victorian medievalism”. Since its sale, most 
of the house has been demolished, but certain of the 
conventual buildings of the monastery, including two 
sides of the cloisters with their adjacent walls and arches, 
still remain. 

South of Combe, close to the river Avon, is Brandon 
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Castle, now represented by an irregular sequence of 
earthworks, relieved at intervals by piles of fallen 
masonry. The date at which it was built is not known, but 
it was a large and formidable fortress, protected by a 
great pool, early in the thirteenth century. It then be- 
longed to John de Verdon, who helped to raise troops for 
Henry III to attack Kenilworth Castle. As a result, 
certain friends of Simon de Montfort destroyed Brandon. 
It may have been rebuilt by John’s son, Theodore, but 
he spent much of his time in Ireland, and there is no 
definite evidence of the existence of an inhabited castle 
after this date. 

Close to Brandon is the village of Wolston. The church 
was built in the eleventh century and retains a Norman 
south doorway. Ina tomb-recess in the south transept are 
two worn sandstone effigies dating from 1335, and prob- 
ably representing Sir William Breton, chamberlain to 
the Earl of Warwick, and Avicia, his wife. He is depicted 
clean-shaven, with long hair and wearing a long, loose 
coat, extending over his feet, with a belt round his waist 
from which hangs a sword. Between 1086 and 1094, 
Herbert Boldran founded a priory at Wolston which he 
gave to the Benedictine Abbey of St. Pierre-sur-Dive. 
About two hundred years later the abbey sold the cell 
to the Carthusian house at Coventry for 2,400 francs. On 
its surrender in 1536 most of the priory was demolished, 
and some time later the material was used to build the 
early Elizabethan farmstead now known as Priory Farm. 
In this house, in a closet under the stairs, the itinerant 
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printing-press of the Martin Mar-prelates found a tem- 
porary resting-place, and here some of their tracts were 
printed. The name ‘ Martin Mar-prelate’ was used by 
John Penry and several other disaffected Puritans to sign 
some fifty pamphlets. In 1586 Penry sent a petition to 
parliament accusing the Welsh bishops and clergy of 
gross neglect of their duties. For this he was imprisoned 
for twelve days. This punishment merely irritated him 
to further action, and between 1588 and 1590 a number 
of clergymen under his leadership flooded the country 
with bitter and sarcastic tracts attacking the bishops. In 
this he was assisted by Job Throckmorton, at whose manor 
at Haseley Theses Martinae, The fust Censure and 
Reprofe of Martin Senior and The Protestatyon of 
Martin Mar-prelate were printed, and Robert Walde- 
grave. In July 1589, two of the most famous pam- 
phlets, Martin Senior and Martin Junior, were pub- 
lished here at Wolston. For a time public opinion was 
strongly in favour of the Martinists, but in 1590 Penry 
and several of his co-authors got frightened and fled to 
Edinburgh. In their absence, Job Throckmorton was 
charged with having assisted them, but acquitted. Two 
years later, however, after much of the controversy had 
died down, Penry, Barrow, and Greenwood returned to 
London, where they were arrested and executed on other 
charges. 

Adjoining Wolston is the parish of Rytton-on- 
Dunsmore. The church has been much restored but still 
possesses two Norman doorways and some good Early 
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English work. To the east of the village is Knightlow 
Hill, a small tumulus on the summit of which is the base 
of a wayside cross. At sunrise on St. Martin’s Day, 
November 11th, representatives of the twenty-eight 
parishes in the hundred of Knightlow pay tribute money 
to the agent of the Duke of Buccleuch, lord of the hun- 
dred. The money, which is known as “ Wroth Silver”, 
is placed in a hole in the stone of the cross. The sums 
paid vary from 1d. to 25. 34d., but the total amount does 
not exceed 1os. The origin of the custom is unknown, 
though it is said to date from Saxon times and to be a 
toll exacted by the lord for the rights of cattleway from 
one village to the next. 

From Rytton an avenue of fir trees stretches for six 
miles across Dunsmore Heath to Dunchurch. It was 
somewhere on this Heath that Guy of Warwick is sup- 
posed to have killed the great Dun Cow which was 
ravaging the surrounding countryside. The church at 
Dunchurch is mostly of fourteenth-century work, 
although there is a good Norman south doorway. 
Inside there is a curious monument, with folding doors, 
to Thomas Newcombe, the younger, who died in 1691. 
He was king’s printer to Charles II, James II, and 
William III, and founded the alms-houses which stand 
close to the church. The low-gabled house, opposite 
the Dun Cow Inn, was formerly known as the Old Red 
Lion. It was there that the Gunpower Plot conspirators 
gathered, on the pretext of holding a hunting party, to 
await the news of the destruction of the Houses of 
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Parliament. Then they had intended to raise a rebellion, 
seize the Princess Elizabeth from Combe, and march on 
London. Unfortunately their presence had aroused con- 
siderable suspicion, and by the time that news came of 
the failure of the plot, Sir Fulke Greville had already 
called out the Warwickshire militia. From Dunchurch the 
conspirators fled to warn Rokewood, at Clopton House, 
and Grant, near Snitterfield ; thence they scattered, some, 
including Catesby himself, passing up to Holbeach in 
Staffordshire, where they were arrested or died defending 
themselves. 

North of Dunchurch is Bilton. Bilton Hall was largely 
rebuilt in 1623, but contains some older work. It was 
bought in 1711 by Joseph Addison, joint editor with 
Steele of the Spectator, and author of Cato, who lived 
there until his death eight years later. The lodge gates 
bear the initials of Addison and his wife, Charlotte, 
Dowager Countess of Warwick, whom he married in 
1716. 

South of Dunchurch is Bourton-on-Dunsmore where 
the church, much restored, contains the remains of a 
fourteenth-century sandstone effigy of a lady. The figure 
is hidden or missing below the level of the knees. She is 
shown wearing a wimple, with the veil hanging over her 
shoulders ; the cote-hardi fits closely over her breast, but 
is full below her waist and has no girdle; the sleeves are 
loose and rolled back from the wrist ; her mantle is held 
across her shoulders by a narrow ribbon. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE HILLS OF THE SOUTH 


HE remaining corner of Warwickshire lies between 

the valleys of the Leam and the Avon and the county 
boundaries, forming the tongue which passes down to 
within two miles of Moreton-in-the-Marsh and lies to the 
east of Chipping Campden. It contains, therefore, some 
portion of the northern edge of the Cotswolds. In char- 
acter it differs markedly from the area to the north of the 
River Avon. Formerly the two were distinguished by the 
terms Feldon and Weldon, field-land and wood-land, and, 
though the latter has now lost much of its ancient forest, 
it is still far more thickly covered. 

The Feldon lies in two bold sweeps of hill-land, remi- 
niscent in their contours of the bald heights of the 
Cotswolds, but composed for the most part of a richer 
soil which leaves them greener in late summer and gives 
to the earth a deeper and redder colour. These two lines 
of hills run parallel, from the north-east to the south-west. 
Passing to the south-east from the Avon valley, the earth 
curves up gently over the Fosse-way, rises to the first 
smaller ridge which runs almost from Ufton down to 
Ettington, sinks again and then comes up to form the 
‘ long line of hills stretching from Shuckburgh through 
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Edgehill to Long Compton, which divides the county 
from Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire. Over this line 
of hills pass the roads from Warwick and Stratford to 
Banbury, and it was at Edgehill that the first important 
battle in the Civil War was fought. In a way, that should 
not have been so, for this corner of Warwickshire, 
though probably the most beautiful and perhaps the 
greatest, is a quiet, unheroic land. Kipling speaks: 


Of war—red war—'twixt child and sire, 
Household and kith and kin, 

In the heart of a sleepy Midland shire 
With the harvest scarcely in, ... 


and though the poet is thinking of the sin of “ war—red 
war—‘twixt child and sire”, anyone who knows the 
district will realize that the harvest was almost as impor- 
tant. It is the country which fits so beautifully Miss 
V. Sackville-West’s lines, 


But once I went through the lawns, over the sharp 
Tilt of. the little bridges; past the forge, 

And heard the chink of anvil and of iron, 

And saw the founting sparks in the dusky forge, 
And men outside with horses, gossiping. 


And later on, where she 


Wandered through the gaps, 
Past the mild cattle knee-deep in the brooks, 
And wandered drowsing as the meadows drowsed 
Under the pale wide heaven and the slow clouds, ... 


she might well well have been thinking of these parts. 
They keep all the summer through the finer qualities of 
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late spring. The meadows drowse “ under the pale wide 
heaven and slow clouds”. And to the country-folk corn 
and cattle are the most important topics in the world. 

In spite of the richness of the soil, which yields a good 
corn, the villages are mostly small, but they are very old. 
Many of the churches contain Norman details, and, 
although they were probably enlarged during the Middle 
Ages, they have not suffered much from the excessive 
restorations of the last century which ruined so many 
along the Weldon. The building materials vary a little. 
The priors of Kenilworth held many manors down here, 
and red sandstone occurs in several places. The remain- 
der are erected of local stone, either the yellow lias which 
passes over into Oxfordshire, or the grey oolite which was 
used also down towards Gloucestershire. Both stones 
weather well and grow rich in lichens, so that the build- 
ings have a strange sense of age about them, as though 
they arose from the ground like trees and not like man- 
made houses. The old cottages are mostly built of local 
material in the same manner, and often roofed with tiles. 
Wood is seldom used and thatches are relatively un- 
common. There are many manor-houses, some large 
estates—as Compton Verney, set in a wide sweep of the 
hills, the white Palladian facade standing between two 
neat woods of deep green, and with above and below the 
deep blue of the sky and its clear reflection in the lake— 
but for the most part Houses and Halls are small and 
often old like the villages. And the families have held them 
’ for a long time, quietly, as estates should be held, without 
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the glamour of wars and plots and attainders. There are, 
of course, exceptions, and in the next few pages mention 
may be made of some from these parts who have. slid 
their names into their country’s history. But those who 
belong most truly to this ‘ patient land’ have left their 
memorials only in the village churches. 


Three miles south of Bourton-on-Dunsmore, on the 
left bank of the River Leam, is the village of Leaming- 
ton Hastings, the place taking its second name from the 
family who once held the manor. The church was origin- 
ally erected in the fourteenth century, and the tower 
added about an hundred years later. The chancel was re- 
built in 1877, and the whole structure restored at the end 
of the last century. Inside there is a fine Jacobean vestry 
screen and a monument to Sir Thomas Trevor, who died 
in 1656. Sir Thomas was called to the Bar in 1603, at 
the age of seventeen, and sixteen years later was con- 
sidered of sufficient eminence to be appointed as solicitor 
to Prince Charles. In 1625 he became one of the judges 
of the exchequer, and while holding that office he was 
one of the twelve who returned an answer favourable 
to the right of the Crown to collect Ship-money. He 
followed his opinion up in 1638 by delivering judgment 
for the government in the case against John Hampden. 
Five years afterwards, parliament fined him £6,000 for 
this decision. However, on the outbreak of the Civil War 
he refused to join the king at Oxford, and was one of the 
three judges left on duty in London. Ultimately, the 
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execution of Charles I displeased him, and in 1649 he 
resigned his commission and withdrew to the manor of 
Leamington Hastings, which he had bought some years 
previously. 

Just over two miles further down the Leam is the 
hamlet of Marton. Here the river is joined by its tribu- 
tary the Itchen, which flows down from the hills round 
Wormleighton and Burton Dasset. The monks of Stone- 
leigh built a bridge across the Leam at Marton early in 
the reign of Henry III. In the time of Henry V a second 
bridge was erected by John Middleton, a native of the 
village, to free the inhabitants from the toll exacted on 
its predecessor. This second structure, widened in 1926, 
is still standing. 

Four miles from Marton is the parish of Offchurch, 
which is said to owe its name to a hunting-lodge built 
there during the second half of the eighth century by 
Offa, King of Mercia. The site of his supposed lodge, 
Offchurch Bury, was given by Henry VIII to Sir Edward 
Knightley, father of Sir Edmund, one of the chief com- 
missioners for the suppression of the monasteries, who 
built the old house, parts of which survive in the present 
structure. The church was originally Norman, but the 
nave was rebuilt about 1300 and the tower added in the 
fifteenth century. It contains several memorials to the 
Knightleys, including one to Thomas Wightwick Knight- 
ley, who died in 1686. 

Beyond Offchurch is the modern town of Leamington 
- Priors. The cognomen, which is now usually dropped, was 
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added when the manor belonged to Kenilworth Priory 
to distinguish it from Leamington Hastings. At the time 
of the Domesday survey, Leamington was a small hamlet 
in the parish of Leek Wootton. Its lands were two hides 
in extent, probably about two hundred acres, and it be- 
longed to Thurkil. It was taken from his son and given 
to Roger of Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury. Later, it 
came into the possession of the Clinton family, the second 
of whom gave it to the priory which his father had 
founded at Kenilworth, to be held by the service of half 
a knight’s fee. The property then consisted of a village, 
together with a church and a mill on the Leam. In the 
reign of Henry III the knight’s fee was transferred to the 
abbey of Coventry. By this time the priory had obtained 
the right to hold a court-leet, gallows and assize of beer 
and bread. At the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
village reverted to the Crown, and in 1564 it was given 
by Elizabeth to Robert Dudley. Afterwards it belonged 
to the Fishers of Packington, and from them passed to 
the Earls of Aylesford. 

The prosperity of the place to-day is entirely due to 
its famous mineral springs. These were known and valued 
as early as 1586, and in the following century Camden, 
Dugdale, Speed and Fuller wrote of them, the latter 
describing them as “ two twin springs, as different in taste 
and operation as Jacob and Esau in disposition ”. Thomas 
Guidott analysed the waters in 1698, incorporating his 
findings in his edition of Jorden’s Discourse of Natural 
Bathes. They were recommended by Dr. Short and Dr. 
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Rutty in 1740 and 1757, being held of value in scorbutic 
cases, and as a cure for hydrophobia. However, the 
springs did not gain any very extensive reputation until 
the last quarter of the century, when their virtues were 
suitably advertised in the current periodicals. A hundred 
and nineteen persons who had been bitten by mad dogs 
were then said to have been cured between 1778 and 
1786. Round the latter year the waters were more 
seriously praised by Dr. Kerr of Northampton, and Dr. 
Johnstone of Birmingham. At the same time two local 
inhabitants, Benjamin Satchwell, poet and shoemaker, 
and William Abbott, began the construction of the build- 
ings essential for the formation of a spa. In the latter 
stages of this enterprise they were considerably assisted 
by the work of Dr. Jephson. Finally, in 1830, Victoria 
visited the baths, and eight years later allowed the title of 
“Royal Leamington Spa’. Her patronage undoubtedly 
crowned the endeavours of those who had striven to turn 
the small village into a fashionable resort. In 1811 
Leamington had a population of 543, but in forty years 
it rose to 15,692, and in eighty years to 26,930. Now it 
is about 29,600. 

To-day Leamington is an attractive town, well laid 
out and with a number of good public buildings. By 
some it is held to be second only to Bath, but that is prob- 
ably too extravagant praise. The old parish church was 
completely rebuilt between 1843 and 1869, and the town 
has no structures of interest to the antiquary, although it 
- makes an excellent centre from which to visit Warwick, 
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Stratford, Kenilworth and Coventry. Amongst those who 
have stayed there may be included Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
while he was writing Our Old Home, and Charles 
Dickens, accompanied by Mr. Dombey and his friends. 

The parish of Lillington, to the north and now in- 
cluded within the town, possesses a giant oak tree which, 
like the cross at Meriden, is said to mark the centre of 
England. 

Some three and a half miles north-east of Leamington 
is the village of Weston-under-Wetherley, where a red 
sandstone church was built in the thirteenth century. 
Some alterations were made about two hundred years 
later, when the wall of the north aisle was raised and 
the roof flattened. Inside, on the east wall of a chapel 
erected on the north side of the chancel, is a mutilated 
mural monument to Sir Edward Saunders and his wife, 
Margery. He was Recorder of Coventry and M.P. for 
the city in 1541. In 1553 he persuaded the mayor to 
proclaim Mary queen instead of Lady Jane Grey. As a 
result, during her reign, he became justice of the common 
pleas, and later chief justice of the queen’s bench. In 
this advancement he was more fortunate than his brother, 
Laurence, who adhered to the Protestant faith and was 
burnt for heresy in 1555. With the accession of Eliza- 
beth, Sir Edward was degraded to the office of chief 
baron of the exchequer. He died in 1573, ten years after 
Margery, who is described in a separate brass, close to 
their joint memorial, as “‘a chast and perfit wyfe”. Sir 
Edward lived at Weston Hall, since destroyed by fire, 
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which had been built at the beginning of the century by 
Sir Edward Bealknap, the squire who depopulated Burton 
Dasset. In the chancel is a brass to Anne Danel, who 
died in 1497, and another to Joyce Tomer, who died in 
1566 and “ that had of physicke skyll”’. 

Five miles south-east of Weston, across the Leam, is 
the village of Long Itchington, a most attractive place. 
Elizabeth stopped there twice on her way to Kenilworth. 
On the first occasion, in 1572, she dined at the old house, 
now a surgery, overlooking the green. Three years later, 
Robert Dudley feasted her in “a tent, which for number 
and shift of large and goodlye rooms might be compar- 
able with a beautiful pallais”. The church was largely 
rebuilt by the monks of Maxstoke in the fourteenth 
century, but retained an Early English south aisle and 
some traces of Norman work. Within, there is a monu- 
ment to Lady Anne Holbroun, one of the daughters of 
the younger Robert Dudley, by his wife Alice Leigh. 

Six miles beyond Itchington are the Shuckburghs, 
Lower and Upper, situated on the northern end of the 
long ridge of hills which form the county’s south-eastern 
boundary. The church of Lower Shuckburgh, half-way 
up the hill, is devoid of interest. That of Upper Shuck- 
burgh, nearer the top, has been much mutilated by 
restoration, but retains some Norman work and a number 
of interesting memorials, beginning with several brasses 
of the sixteenth century and leading up to the present 
day. These are to the Shuckburghs, a family which 
' became part owners of the manor early in the twelfth 
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century and sole owners in 1540. This association is one 
of the oldest continuous possessions in England, being 
equalled or exceeded by less than ten other families. In 
their dignified way, the Shuckburghs, except for one 
Richard, have lived out their lives, quietly fulfilling the 
minor offices which fall to the landed gentry, without 
attracting fame or attention. The Richard in question, 
born in 1596, was M.P. for Warwickshire in the Long 
Parliament, and there, by his ardent loyalty to Charles I, 
brought on himself the displeasure of the House. In the 
end the serjeant-at-arms was sent to arrest him, but he 
had by then withdrawn to his manor. That was in 1641. 
The following year, as the king was on his way from 
Southam to Edgecott, near Banbury, he saw Richard, 
with his dogs, hunting, “upon which it is reported that 
he fetched a deep sigh and asked who the gentleman was 
that hunted so merrily that morning, when he was going 
to fight for his crown and his dignity ”. Charles I was told 
that it was Richard Shuckburgh, and he was graciously 
received, “upon which he went home, armed all his 
tenants, and the next day attended him in the field, where 
he was knighted, and was present at the battle of Edge- 
hill”. After the battle and the king’s retreat towards 
Oxford, Sir Richard fortified himself upon the top of 
Shuckburgh Hill, “ where, being attacked by some of the 
parliament forces, he defended himself until he fell, with 
most of his tenants about him”. He was not killed, but 
badly wounded, and was taken to Kenilworth Castle, 
where he was imprisoned for several years. Finally he 
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bought his liberty by selling a large portion of his pro- 
perty. Sir Richard had three wives, but only children by 
the last, Grace, daughter of the famous Sir Thomas Holte 
of Aston. Their eldest son, John, was made a baronet in 
1661 in recognition of his father’s sacrifices. 

From Shuckburgh the way leads back along the main 
road, past Napton, where the church has much Early 
English and some little Norman work and an incised slate 
memorial to John, grandfather of the Sir Richard Shuck- 
burgh, down to Southam. Here there is still the old half 
timbered house, now a shop, where Charles I spent the 
night before the eve of the battle of Edgehill. Otherwise 
the town, though old, is not so interesting. It once had an 
eight days’ fair, beginning on St. George’s Day, and a 
weekly market, granted in 1238, but now all that has 
gone. The church, with some Decorated work in it, has 
been over-restored. 

Six miles west of Southam lies the village of Bishop’s 
Tachbrook. The church has a Norman north doorway 
and some Early English work in the chancel. Inside are 
several monuments to the Wagstaffes, who once held con- 
siderable property round here, including one to John 
Wagstaffe (1681), of whom the epitaph says: “ His 
religion did not make him unsociable nor his mirth irre- 
ligious””’. He was a relative true enough of Robert Wag- 
staffe of the neighbouring hamlet of Harbury, whose 
seventh son, Sir Joseph, was the soldier of fortune who 
led the Royalist revolt in Wiltshire in 1655. Clarendon 
described him as “‘ fitted rather for execution than counsel, 
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a stout man who looked not before him, yet he had a great 
companionableness in his nature, which exceedingly pre- 
vailed with those who, in the intermission of fighting, 
loved to spend their times in jollity and mirth ”. Actually, 
at the beginning of the Civil War, Sir Joseph fought for 
the Parliamentarians, but later, on being captured by the 
king’s forces, changed sides and distinguished himself for 
his new commander in the retreat at the battle of Lang- 
port in 1644. The Savages and the Landors were also 
buried at Tachbrook, and in the chancel is a beautiful 
Latin memorial of Robert Landor, author of Count 
Arrezzi, written by his brother Walter. ; 
South of Harbury, hidden among the fields behind a 
maze of gated roads, are the scattered remains of the 
village of Chesterton. To the west, on the Fosse-way, 
are the rectangular earthworks of a Roman camp. East 
of this, on a bare ridge of hill, stands the glorious stone 
windmill which Inigo Jones built for Sir Edward Peyto 
in 1632. Some experts say that it was not designed for 
its present purpose, but it probably was and must rank 
as one of the oldest in the country. Below the hill is a 
great pool, fed by brackish streams and with a curious 
flora, including the golden-dock, the sea-club-rush and 
the celery, which supplies a watermill, still turning, and 
also designed by Inigo. Nearly a mile south of this, 
almost out of the valley, are the few cottages which make 
up Chesterton Green. The village, like so many in these 
parts, was largely depopulated at the turn of the fifteenth 
century, when the upstart Tudor nobility discovered the 
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enormous profits to be made from sheep-farming. Burton 
Dasset went the same way, and Benedict Medley, clerk 
of the signet under Henry VII, at Tachbrook, and 
William Cope, cofferer to the king, at Wormleighton, 
made extensive enclosures of common-land for pasturage. 
Above the Green, near the top of the hill, is the old 
church, a curious mixture of Decorated and Perpendi- 
cular work, built in one straight line, without aisles or 
chancel arch. Over the south porch is a sundial laconi- 
cally inscribed : “See, and begone about your business ”’. 
Inside, at the west end, are several magnificent tombs to 
the Peyto family, who held the manor from the time of 
Edward III until the eighteenth century, when it passed 
by marriage to the Verneys. There is a fine monument, 
with coloured alabaster effigies, to Humphrey (1585) and 
his wife, Anne, with a panel showing their ten children. 
Next is the memorial to their eldest son, Sir William 
(1609), and his wife, Eleanor. This beautiful piece of 
work was executed by Nicholas Stone for £150. Finally 
there are the busts of their son, Sir Edward (1643), and 
his wife, Elizabeth. In his epitaph he is described as 
“most expert in good letters, chiefly mathematics”, but 
he is best remembered for his spirited defence of Warwick 
Castle for the parliament when he had been left in charge 
during Lord Brooke’s absence. A Royalist troop, under 
the Earl of Northampton, appeared, seized the town and 
demanded admittance. He refused to surrender, and 
defiantly hoisted a flag bearing a Bible and a winding 
’ sheet. Ultimately, Lord Brooke returned and the be- 
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siegers withdrew. It was Sir Edward who employed Inigo 
Jones so extensively, even rebuilding the manor-house, 
dating from Edward IV’s day, to his plans. This struc- 
ture, which formerly stood to the north of the church, 
was pulled down in 1802. Richard Jago held the living 
of Chesterton, together with that of Harbury, for some 
ten years until he moved to Snitterfield. Long before 
this, there was another noted vicar here, Rev. Lacy, who, 
in 1415, sheltered Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
“knowing him to be a heretic and holding divers opinions 
contrary to the Catholic Faith”, when, with a price of 
1,000 marks on his head, he had been hunted out of 
Worcestershire by Richard Beauchamp and some 5,000 
tnen-at-arms. 

From Chesterton the way lies back through Harbury, 
a pleasant village containing a number of old stone cot- 
tages. Unfortunately, the church in which Jago preached 
was largely rebuilt during the last century. The present 
structure contains a few memorials to the Wagstaffes, 
including a brass to “ Alys Wagstaff, sometyme Savage”’, 
who died in 1563. Among the vicars of interest, in 
addition to the author of Edgehill, was Matthew 
Pickering, whose dissolute life is said to have led the 
Elizabethan puritans to call him “ Vicar of Hell”. 

Across the Itchen and up the rising ground on the east 
side of the valley is Ladbrooke, where the church has an 
Early English chancel, with a Perpendicular quasi- 
clerestory, and an indifferent Decorated nave. Five miles 
beyond Ladbrooke, on the edge of the Northamptonshire 
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hills, are the two villages of Priors Hardwick and Priors 
Marston, both at one time the property of Coventry 
Abbey. At the dissolution, the former passed to Sir 
Edmund Knightley, and ultimately, by sale, to the 
Spencers. There is some good Early English work in the 
chancel of the church, with an attractive east window. 
South of Priors Hardwick, on the edge of a crest of 
the hills, is the village of Wormleighton. At one time the 
manor belonged to the Clintons of Coleshill, and from 
them it passed to the Montfords. The last of the Mont- 
fords was the unfortunate Sir Simon, who was attainted 
in 1495 for his support of Perkin Warbeck. The village 
was then given to William Cope, “ cofferer to the House- 
hold of the King, to be held in Socage, paying 20 Marks 
per Ann into the Exchequer”. He, in 1499, “ depopu- 
lated twelve Messuages and three Cottages here, and 
enclosed 240 Acres of Land” to form pasturage for his 
sheep. Of course there were complaints, but nothing was 
done. Later, he sold the manor to Sir John Spencer, a 
descendant of Robert Despencer, steward to William I, 
and of Edward II’s favourites. He also bought Althorpe 
in Northamptonshire. At Wormleighton he is said to have 
restored some of the tenants whom Cope had evicted, but 
he himself certainly made a considerable sum by grazing 
sheep. He began to build the ‘fair Manor-House’, a 
magnificent structure in red brick and stone in the style 
of his day, “wherin making his Abode with a large 
family of sixty Persons”. His grandson, also Sir John, 
married Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Kitson, a 
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wealthy London merchant. As a result of this union, the 
Spencers were related to the ancestors of the Washing- 
tons of Sulgrave, from whom was descended George 
Washington, first President of the United States. Sir 
John’s three daughters, Phyllis, ‘the flower of rare per- 
fection’, Charillis and Amaryllis, were ‘the sisters 
three? whom a certain Lancashire poet, Edmund 
Spenser, addressed as 
The honour of the noble familie 
Of which I, meanest, boast myself to be. 

Actually, his exact relationship has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. Sir John’s son, Robert, devoted him- 
self to sheep-breeding, as his ancestors had done before 
him, and was reputed to be the richest man in England. 
He married Margeret, daughter of Sir Francis Wil- 
loughby, and on her early death in 1597 made no attempt 
to marry again. He was celebrated by Ben Jonson as he 

Who since Thamyra did die 

Hath not brook’d a lady’s eye, 

Nor allowed about his place 

Any of the female race. 
He was created Baron Spencer of Wormleighton by 
James I in 1603. Ten years later he built the great Jaco- 
bean gate-house, thus making the design of the manor- 
house into that of a closed quadrangle. He died in 1627 
and was succeeded by his second son, William. William’s 
son, Henry, made Earl of Sunderland in 1643, was the 
husband of Lady Dorothy Sidney, the ‘ Saccharissa’ of 
the poet Waller. Henry seems to have shared Falkland’s 
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belief in the sanctity of the Crown and his distrust of its 
wearer. In 1642 he wrote to his wife from Shrewsbury 
that he would sooner “be hanged” than fight for parlia- 
ment, yet, “if an expedient could be found to salve the 
punctilio of honour’’, he “ would not continue” there 
“an hour”. A few weeks later the king’s army came 
down to Edgehill, and Prince Rupert spent the night 
before the battle in the gate-house at Wormleighton. 
Henry was killed at Newbury the following year. His 
wife lived on until 1684, to tantalize Waller in his old age. 
Wormleighton remained the scene of much marching 
and counter-marching, until finally, early in 1646, it was 
burnt by the Royalists to prevent the Parliamentarians 
using it as a garrison. After the war, the Spencers with- 
drew to Althorpe and never bothered to rebuild the place. 
To-day the great gate-house still stands intact, and por- 
tions of the other three sides of the quadrangle are used 
as a farmstead. The village church, lying just below the 
house, is mostly of Transitional and Early English work- 
manship, with red sandstone tracery inserted by the 
monks of Kenilworth. Inside are some few memorials to 
the Spencers, a number of tiles bearing the arms of the 
Botelers and a fine fifteenth-century oak chancel screen. 
In the valley below Wormleighton, almost in the 
shelter of the Burton Hills, is the village of Fenny Comp- 
ton. The church, one of the only two ancient dedications 
to St. Clare, ‘‘ the first woman to embrace the life of utter 
poverty and unremitting austerity taught by St. Francis 
of Assisi’’, once belonged to the monks of Kenilworth. 
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It is largely a late Decorated structure, somewhat res- 
tored in 1879. Inside are a few medieval tiles similar to 
those at Wormleighton and Stoneleigh. Their existence 
is a little difficult to explain, as the Botelers never held 
any of the manors. Eight miles west of Fenny Compton, 
through Gaydon and Lighthorne, an attractive hamlet 
with nothing of real interest, is Moreton Morrell, where 
the church contains a large proportion of Early English 
work. 

Three miles south of Moreton Morrell, just to the east 
of the Fosse-way, is the manor of Compton Verney. 
Until the reign of Edward III, when it was granted to 
the king’s mistress, Alice Perrers, it was held by the 
Murdacs, and after that family it was called Compton 
Murdack until well into the seventeenth century. The 
Dictionary of National Biography still refers to it under 
both names with a glorious, but mystifying, impartiality. 
From Alice’s daughter it passed to the Skernes and then, 
in the reign of Henry VI, to the Verneys, who hold it 
to-day. One of the Verneys, a certain Richard, is said 
to have been “in great Esteem with King Henry VIII, 
who being informed that he had some Infirmity in his 
Head, gave him a licence to wear his Bonnet at all 
Times, and in all Places; yea, in his own Presence, with- 
out Interruption from any Man”. But the same is told 
of Sir William Compton. A later Verney, Sir Richard, 
who died in 1630, married Margeret, sister of Sir Fulke 
Greville, first Baron Brooke, and co-heiress of Robert 
Willoughby, Baron de Broke. Their son, Sir Greville, 
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was the husband of Catherine Southwell, whose sister 
Elizabeth eloped with the younger Robert Dudley in 
1605. Sir Greville’s third son, Richard, claimed the 
barony of de Broke in 1694. The House of Lords heard 
the case the following year and, after three days, voted 
him ‘no peer’. Later the application was retried, and 
the title was awarded. The village seems to have been 
depopulated, according to Rous, some time during the 
fifteenth century, and the manor now consists almost 
entirely of the Hall and its estate. The present house is 
a magnificent Classical building in white stone erected 
in 1762 by Robert Adam. At about the same time the 
grounds were laid out by ‘Capability’ Brown. The 
church, formerly a private chapel of the Hall, was 
rebuilt as a plain rectangular structure in the Italian 
style ten years later. It contains a number of memorials 
to the Verneys, including a brass to the Richard (1536) 
whom Henry VIII honoured, and a fine tomb with 
recumbent effigies in marble, for which Nicholas Stone 
was paid £90, to Sir Richard (1630) and his wife 
Margeret, née Greville. 

Beyond Compton Verney is the old straggling town of 
Kineton, once a place of much greater importance. The 
church, with a west tower erected in 1315, was otherwise 
rebuilt by Sanderson Miller in 1755. Had it been left 
like that, it might have been of considerable interest. 
Unfortunately it was ‘restored’ in 1873 and 1888. 
Inside, at the end of the north aisle, is a fourteenth- 
century effigy of a priest. Kineton had more than its 
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fair share of the Civil War. The Parliamentarians under 
Essex camped there the night before Edgehill. In the 
morning they advanced up towards Radway, and in the 
evening the Royalist right wing under the impetuous 
Prince Rupert forced their left wing back into the town, 
creating havoc among the jumbled mass of horses and 
wagons. Little Kineton, a mile to the south, saw the 
king’s left wing, under Wilmot, checked more by the 
ditches and hedges of the village than by the soldiers of 
the parliament. Some five hundred of the dead are said 
to have been buried between two of the outlying farms. 
There was further fighting at Kineton later in the year 
when Lord Brooke drove the Earl of Northampton out 
of the town in the direction of Warmington. 

North of Kineton is Chadhunt, where the church has 
retained some Norman details, and from there the way 
lies through Gaydon to the Burton Hills. Here there are 
more gated roads. At the western end of the hills are 
the remains of the village of Burton Dasset. At one time 
this was an important market-town, known as Chipping 
Dasset. In the Domesday survey it was valued at £20, 
nearly twice as much as Coventry. During the Middle 
Ages it belonged first to the De Sudeleys, and then to 
the Botelers. Finally it passed, in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, to Henry Bealknap, a descendant of 
the judge who supported Richard II. Henry died 
in 1488, leaving the manor to his son, Sir Edward, 
“then seventeen years of age, who became a man much 
employed in publick affairs’. He was one of the king’s 
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commanders at the battle of Stoke and again at Black- 
heath. He was a squire of the body to Henry VII, and 
in 1511 was appointed by Henry VIII joint governor of 
Warwick Castle, together with Walter Devereux, first 
Viscount Hereford. Sir Edward was largely responsible 
for*the depopulation of Burton Dasset, pulling down 
twelve houses and turning 360 acres of plough-land into 
pasture. There was some outcry, but he maintained that 
“the decay of tillage was no prejudice, but benefit to the 
public”, and claimed that afterwards “ the Benefice was 
better, the inhabitants richer, the children better taught, 
and God better served”’. He had the ear of the king and 
was forgiven. From Sir Edward the manor passed to the 
Temples. The village recovered some of its prosperity 
during the eighteenth century, and then almost com- 
pletely disappeared in the nineteenth. To-day it consists 
of a few scattered farms and a fine, old untouched 
church with Norman and Transitional work, a good 
Early English window and some tombs of the Temples. 
On the edge of the ridge of the hill, with an extensive 
view, is the unusual stone beacon-tower erected by Sir 
Edward. It was used in 1642 to send news of Edgehill, 
its light being seen forty miles away, at Ivinghoe in 
Buckinghamshire. Thence the signal was relayed to 
Harrow, and so to London. 

A mile east of Burton Dasset is Avon Dasset where the 
rebuilt church contains a most interesting effigy, carved 
in dark forest marble, of a certain Hugo who was parish 
* priest or deacon in 1232. Two other churches of note lie 
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further to the south-east. Warmington, chiefly built in 
the Decorated style, has some Norman work and, to the 
north of the chancel, a curious two-storeyed sacristy, the 
upper chamber being intended for a resident priest. 
Shotteswell has a Norman north arcade retained in a 
largely thirteenth-century church. There are also the 
remains of a fourteenth-century perclose screen. 
Through Warmington runs the crest of high ground 
known as Edgehill, and two miles to the west of the 
village is the ridge down whose slope was fought the first 
important battle in the Civil War. Charles I, with his 
army, had been at Shrewsbury. Essex, with the parlia- 
ment’s forces was stationed at Worcester. The king 
marched down towards London, past Birmingham 
where some of the townspeople attacked his baggage- 
train, to Coventry. There the citizens refused to open 
their gates and he was obliged to go on to Stoneleigh. 
Thence he came down to Southam, where he spent the 
night of October 21st. Next day he marched across 
through Wormleighton to Edgecot, near Banbury. Essex 
had moved east and was at Kineton. Rupert and the 
king held counsel, the former urging the advantages of 
holding the ridge of Edgehill, and giving battle next day. 
Finally the course was agreed upon. On the 2grd, 
Charles I marched westwards from Edgecot, by way of 
Warmington, leaving his sons at Knowle Hill and him- 
self having breakfast at Sunrising, a house on the south- 
eastern end of the hills. All morning the Royalist soldiers 
were coming up, and by early afternoon they had taken 
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up their positions along the crest. The place where the 
king’s standard was planted is now marked by Sanderson 
Miller’s battlemented octagonal tower. The Earl of 
Lindsey was general. In the centre he placed the infantry 
under Sir Jacob Astley, on his right wing the cavalry 
under Prince Rupert, and on his left the dragoons under 
Henry Wilmot, afterwards first Earl of Rochester, and 
Sir Arthur Aston. The reserve was commanded by Sir 
John Biron. Essex marched his troops out of Kineton, 
and took up his position in the valley below, between the 
town and Radway. By three o’clock Charles I had some 
two thousand men and little chance of any more arriv- 
ing. Lindsey ordered the attack to begin. “Oh, Lord!” 
prayed Sir Jacob Astley, “Thou knowst how busy I 
must be this day. If I forget Thee, do not thou forget 
me”; and then, “March on, boys.” The cavalry on 
either flank charged down the hill. Rupert swung all 
before him, and drove the parliament’s left wing back 
into Kineton. Wilmot, on the king’s left, was only 
stopped by the fences and ditches of Little Kineton. 
The Royalist reserve, thinking the battle won, followed 
the cavalry. Sir William Balfour, who commanded 
Essex’s reserve, saw his opportunity, and wheeling round 
on the flank of Astley’s unprotected infantry, wrought 
terrible havoc. The royal standard-bearer was killed 
and the standard captured. Sir John Smith recovered it, 
but the king’s forces were hard pressed. Lindsey made a 
counter-charge and was captured, fatally wounded. 
- Then Rupert returned, and the Parliamentarians were 
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forced to draw back a little. By then it was dusk, and the 
two armies faced each other, each waiting for the other 
to move, while night began to fall. Finally the king 
withdrew up the hill, and Essex went back to Kineton. 
The following day neither was anxious for another 
encounter, and towards evening the latter retreated to 
Warwick, and Charles I prepared to go on to Oxford. 
Both sides claimed the victory. The number killed has 
been variously estimated. The vicar of Kineton said 
twelve hundred. Many maintained five thousand. Some 
thought a few hundred. Each claimed that the other side 
had suffered more severely. Actually the parliament's 
losses were probably far the heavier, and Essex was 
very lucky, while Charles I threw away a magnificent 
opportunity. 

From Edgehill, now, the best way is back down the 
hill to Kineton. Thence, through Butler’s Marston, one 
of the manors once belonging to the Botelers, to Pillerton 
Hersey, named after the de Hercys who held it in the 
thirteenth century. The church has a good carved 
Perpendicular roof to the nave, but its glory is the 
chancel, a beautiful example of Early English work, 
with tall, slender lancets glazed with plain, slightly tinted 
glass. 

Two miles south-east of Pillerton Hersey is the village 
of Oxhill, where the church has several Norman details, 
including a fine bricked-up north doorway. Inside is an 
interesting late Norman font decorated, in relatively 
crude carving, with interlacing arches under two of 
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which stand figures of Adam and Eve. On the floor of 
the nave is the brass to Daniel Blackford, who died in 
1680, with the epitaph: “‘ When I was younge I ventered 
life and blood boath for my kinge and for my countreys 
good, in elder yeares my care was chiefe to bee souldiers 
for him that shed his blood for mee”. Close to Oxhill 
is the hamlet of Whatcote whose church has a Norman 
nave and font, with a fourteenth-century tower and a 
fifteenth-century chancel. Among the memorials is one 
to John Davenport, who died in 1688, aged one hundred 
and four years, having been rector here for seventy years 
and six months. 

East of Oxhill are the three Tysoes, Upper, Middle, 
and Lower. Middle Tysoe has an interesting church, 
mostly built between the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, but with some little Norman work. Inside is a 
fourteenth-century octagonal font, one of the finest in 
the county, decorated with figures, beginning at the south 
side and going towards the west first, of Christ 
enthroned, St. Peter, St. Catherine, St. John the Baptist, 
the Blessed Virgin with Christ in her arms, St. Michael, 
St. Mary Magdalene, and St. Paul. In the chancel is a 
Beer stone effigy of William Clarke (1618), in trunk 
hose; formerly this was painted, but most of the colour 
has now gone. There are also several brasses, including 
an inscription and coat-of-arms to Tamizane (1611), 
second wife of one Nicholas Brown. On the hills to the 
east of the church was cut a great figure of a horse, like 
* the White Horse of Berkshire. As the soil here is red, this 
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horse was of that colour, and it has given its name to the 
surrounding district, still known as the Vale of the Red 
Horse. According to Thomas Cox, writing about 1700, 
‘the trenches about the horse were cleansed every year 
by a freeholder of the Lordship”’, who held his land by 
that service. Unfortunately this relic was destroyed when 
the common-fields were enclosed in 1798. That it has 
gone cannot be overstressed, as it is peculiarly easy to 
spend a day looking for it. The figure probably dated 
from some forgotten Saxon battle. After Towton it 
became associated in people’s minds with Warwick’s 
victory, but it must have been much older than that. 
Three miles south of Tysoe, along a strangely wander- 
ing road, is the manor of Compton Winyates. The 
house, a glorious quadrangular structure of red brick, 
stone, and timber, set in a clearing in a wooded hollow, 
is probably the most visited in the county. The manor 
originally belonged to Thurkil. At the Domesday survey 
it was eight hides and a virgate in extent. Like Curd- 
worth and several other places it did not pass to Henry 
de Newburgh on Thurkil’s death, but was retained by 
one of his sons. Then, some time at the beginning of 
Edward Is reign, it came into the possession of the 
Comptons. The first member of the family of note was 
a certain William, afterwards knighted, who, as a boy 
of eleven, became page to Henry VIII while he was still 
Duke of York. On the king’s accession he prospered, 
and remained so. He was keeper of the king’s purse, and 
groom of the chamber. In 1526, he was given per- 
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mission to wear his hat in the royal presence, but the 
grant was struck off the rolls the following year. He it 
was who built the present manor-house at Compton, 
using for his materials, by Henry VIII’s leave, much of 
the brickwork and other fittings from Fulbrook Castle, 
once the property of John, Duke of Bedford, Henry IV’s 
third son. Sir William died of the sweating sickness in 
1528, possessed of estates in eighteen counties. He was 
succeeded by his infant son, Peter, at that time a ward 
of Cardinal Wolsey. Peter’s son was made Baron 
Compton by Elizabeth, and his son was Sir William, first 
Earl of Northampton. It was this Sir William who 
married Elizabeth Spencer, the daughter of a rich Lon- 
don alderman. Her father did not approve of the match, 
and forbade it. But Sir William, disguised as a baker’s 
boy, arrived one morning with a basket full of bread, 
left the bread and took away his bride instead. Her 
father is said to have met them on the stairs, and given 
Sir William sixpence for being up so early. When he 
discovered, however, he was furious, but the queen 
managed to pacify him. Sir William, too, deserves some 
sympathy. At one point after their marriage his wife 
wrote to him, “ My sweet life, I pray and beseech you 
to grant to me, your kind and most loving wife, the sum 
of £2,600 quarterly to be paid. Also I would besides 
that allowance have £600 quarterly to be paid for the 
performance of charitable works, and these things I 
would not, neither will be, accountable for. . . .” Here 
follows a long list of the horses and carriages which she 
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would like, and then: ‘‘ Also I would have to put in my 
purse £2,000 and £200 and so you to pay my debts. 
Also I would have £6,000 to buy me jewels and £4,000 
to buy me a pearl chain. Now, seeing I have been, and 
am, so reasonable unto you, I pray you do find my 
children apparel and their schooling and all my servants, 
men and women, their wages... .” Here comes a sum- 
mary of the furniture which she wants, finishing, “So 
now, that I have declared to you what I would have, 
and what it is that I would not have, I pray you when 
you are Earl to allow me £6,000 more than I now desire, 
and double attendance”. That was at the end of the 
sixteenth century. 

Sir William’s eldest son, Spencer, the second earl, 
fought for Charles I in the Civil War. He took Warwick, 
but failed to reduce the castle. Later he was defeated at 
Kineton by Lord Brooke. Finally he was killed at the 
battle of Hopton Heath in 1643. In capturing eight of 
the enemy’s guns he was thrown from his horse and sur- 
rounded. The Parliamentarians called on him to sur- 
render, on promise of quarter, but he refused, naming 
them ‘base rogues and rebels’. “On which he was put 
to death, receiving almost at the same moment a blow 
on the hinder part of his head with a halbert, and a deep 
wound in the face.’ Afterwards the Roundheads 
refused to give up his body for burial, except in exchange 
for the cannons. All Spencer’s six sons played their part 
in the struggle. The third, Sir William, was governor of 
Banbury Castle, and even the fifth, Henry, who after- 
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wards became Bishop of London and stood out so 
defiantly against the machinations of James II, admitted 
in later life that he had ‘formerly drawn sword in 
defense of the Constitution”. In 1644, the Parlia- 
mentarians attacked Compton Winyates and, after a 
siege of two days, stormed the house. An attempt was 
made to recapture the place later, but it remained in 
their hands for two years. Fortunately they did little 
damage to the building, although the church, standing 
fairly close to the house, was destroyed and all the old 
effigies thrown into the lake. It was rebuilt by James, the 
third earl, in 1663 in a curious mixture of the Gothic 
and Classical styles. Inside are the remains of five 
of the mutilated effigies. One most interesting one 
represents Sir William, the builder of the house; he is 
shown wearing a tabard, bearing his arms, over his 
armour; round his neck is a Tudor SS collar with a rose 
pendant. To his east is the headless figure of his wife, 
Werbege, the daughter of Sir William Brereton, one-time 
lord chief-justice of Ireland. On the south side of the 
church are the effigies of Henry, first Baron Compton, 
and his second wife, a Spencer like her daughter-in-law, 
but of the Wormleighton family. Henry’s first wife lies 
to the west of his grandfather. 

Three miles south of Compton Winyates is Lower 
Brailes, a village some nine miles west of Banbury on 
the main road between that town and Shipston-on-Stour. 
The church is a fine building, mostly in the Decorated 
style of the beginning of the fourteenth century. With 
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its battlemented tower, 120 feet high, it stands out clearly 
above the surrounding village and from its proportions 
is known locally as the ‘Cathedral of the Feldon’.. It 
was erected by the monks of Kenilworth to whom 
Roger de Newburgh gave the advowson in the reign of 
Henry I. A later Warwick, Richard Neville, founded a 
guild there with a warden, brethren and sisters, and 
two priests to celebrate divine service every day and to 
pray for his soul. At its suppression its income was 
£18 135. 24d. A school was to have been established with 
the money, but nothing was done. To the west of the 
village is an isolated hill called Castle Hill. On the 
summit are some vague earthworks, but there is no 
definite history of the existence of any more substantial 
form of castle. At the east end of the village is an old 
Roman Catholic chapel, a barn-like place, attached to 
the manor-house, once the home of the Bishops. One 
of the family, a certain William, who died in 1624, was 
titular bishop of Chalcedon and the first Roman 
Catholic bishop sent into England after the Reformation. 
In the chapel are preserved some beautiful sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century vestments, at one time the property 
of the Sheldons. One is said to have been worked by 
Catherine of Braganza, queen of Charles II, and 
another by Catherine of Aragon, but that may not be 
so. Two miles south of the village is the hamlet of 
Sutton-under-Brailes, where the church, much mutilated 
by restorations, has retained its interesting original dedi- 
cation to St. Thomas a Becket. The archbishop is known 
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to have had some eighty ancient dedications, but many, 
like Birtsmoreton in Worcestershire, were changed during 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Close to Sutton-under-Brailes is the village of Cher- 
rington, where the church, largely of Early English and 
Perpendicular workmanship, contains a magnificent 
tomb set under a low cinque-foiled arch enriched with 
bell-flower and other ornament. On the tomb is an oolite 
effigy of a civilian wearing a long tunic, covered by a 
super-tunic or surcoat with long sleeves, and with his head 
and shoulders protected by a tippet or cape. It is said to 
represent William Lucy, knight of the shire in five 
parliaments during the reign of Edward II. If that is 
so, he was born about 1277 and died after 1326. He 
cannot, as Bloxam suggested, have been an ancestor of 
the Lucys of Charlecote, although he himself may have 
come from Charlecote, as the Lucys had already been 
settled there for some hundred years. 

East of Cherrington is Whichford where the church 
has an Early English chancel and a Norman south door- 
way. In the south transept is a coffin-lid bearing the 
arms of Sir John de Mohun, Baron of Dunster, in 
Somerset, who died in 1330. He joined the party of 
Thomas of Lancaster, and was one of the nobles who 
helped to execute Piers Gaveston. Later he was pardoned 
by Edward II, and left the barons. Sometime before his 
death he obtained the neighbouring manor of Long 
Compton from the king in exchange for certain estates 
* in Ireland. He was not present at the battle of Borough- 
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bridge, being represented there by his son, also John, 
who died in Scotland the same year. Sir John was 
succeeded by his grandson, the last of the Mohuns of 
Dunster, who sold that manor to the Luttrells for 
£3,333 65. 8d. The Luttrells still hold Dunster. 

Further south is the straggling village of Long Comp- 
ton, another place which has diminished in importance 
with the passing years. The church, several times 
restored, has two Norman doorways and a fair Decorated 
chancel. To the north of the village is Weston House, 
now the property of the Earl of Camperdown, and 
rebuilt in 1832. The original structure was erected by 
William Sheldon, of whom more anon at Barcheston, 
who emparked some 300 acres in 1545. Later it belonged 
to Ralph Sheldon, the antiquary, who died in 1684. He 
seems to have had opinions which troubled the autho- 
rities, but his character and charm were such that his 
neighbours considered him a great and devout person. 
He was even called ‘the great Sheldon’, among his 
contemporaries, being respected far more than his name- 
sake, Gilbert, who was then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
To the south of the village is Bright Hill, a watershed 
which drains on one side into the Thames, and on the 
other into the Severn. On this ridge are situated the 
Rollright Stones. The actual circle of stones is over the 
border, in Oxfordshire, but about eighty yards from it, 
in this county, is the King Stone, a single monolith some 
eight feet high “ with a fantastic suggestion of a human 
shape”. Many stories are told of these stones, but the 
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‘accepted’ legend is that they represent a king and his 
army. He is supposed to have been marching over the 
hills when he met a witch who prophesied : 


If Long Compton thou can see 
King of England thou shalt be. 


He ran forward to look for the village, and found himself 
confronted by the long barrow which stands to the west 
of the stone, so the witch went on, logically enough: 


As Long Compton thou canst not see 
King of England thou shalt not be. 


And then, somewhat unreasonably : 


Thou and thy men hoar stones shall be, 
And I myself an ealdern tree. 


South-west of the hills is Littlke Compton, where the 
church has retained a Norman tower. Close to the 
church is the Elizabethan manor-house, once the pro- 
perty of William Juxon. Juxon was Bishop of London 
from 1633 to 1649. He was in attendance on Charles I 
while he was at Newport and during his trial. Later he 
was present at his execution and received his last words 
on the scaffold. During the commonwealth, Juxon was 
deprived of his bishopric, and he withdrew to his manor 
at Little Compton. After the Restoration he held the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury until his death three years 
later. 

North of Little Compton is the village of Barton-on- 
’ the-Heath whose church has a Norman chancel and 
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south doorway. The manor-house was built by Inigo 
Jones. Barton was the birthplace, about 1660, of 
Thomas Dover. Dover practised as a doctor at Bristol for 
some twenty years, until he grew tired of a settled life 
and sailed round the world as second in command of a 
privateering expedition. On the voyage he rescued 
Alexander Selkirk, the original Robinson Crusoe, sacked 
a Peruvian city and captured a treasure-ship. On one 
occasion a hundred and eighty members of his crew 
became ill, and he treated them by bleeding them to the 
extent of an hundred ounces apiece and dosing them with 
dilute sulphuric acid. In spite of the fact that they 
probably had true plague, only eight died. On his return 
to England he practised in London for the remaining 
thirty-three years of his life. Among his contemporaries 
he was known as the ‘ quick-silver doctor’ from his fre- 
quent use of crude mercury for all ailments. To posterity 
he has given Dover’s Powder, now made up in a form 
slightly different from the original prescription. North 
of Barton is the hamlet of Little Wolford which pos- 
sesses a fine half-timbered manor-house built by the 
Ingrams in 1557. 

Further north is the village of Barcheston where the 
church, much restored, retains an alabaster monument 
with effigies to William Willington, who died in 1555, 
and his wife, Anne, daughter of Richard Middlemore 
of Edgbaston. Willington lived in a house to the south- 
west of the church, part of which still survives as a farm- 
stead. One of his daughters, Margeret, married twice, 
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first Thomas Holte of Aston, father of the first baronet, 
and then Sir Ambrose Cave, chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. Cave frequently attended the queen’s court, 
and on one occasion is said to have picked up a garter 
which Elizabeth had dropped while dancing. When she 
refused to take it back, he put it on his arm and swore to 
wear it thus for the rest of his life. Another daughter 
married William Sheldon of Beoley, and on Willington’s 
death, Sheldon inherited the manor. It was here, either 
in the house or in a near-by mill, that he set up looms for 
weaving tapestry under the direction of one Richard 
Hycks. Hycks was a native of Barcheston whom he had 
sent to Flanders to learn the art, and by Sheldon’s will 
he was allowed to live in the manor-house, rent free, 
“in respect of the mayntenance of making Tapestrye, 
arras, moccadoes, carolles, plunketts, grosgraynes, sayes 
and sarges”. Unfortunately this valiant attempt to 
found a new English industry did not survive long, but 
during the lifetime of Hycks some fine work was done 
here. The most celebrated pieces, representing maps of 
the counties of Warwick, Gloucester, Hereford and 
Worcester and parts of Derby, Oxford and Stafford, 
after a chequered history, are now preserved in the 
Bodleian Library and the York Museum. 

From Barcheston the main road passes through a 
narrow strip of Worcestershire until it finally returns to 
this county at Halford Bridge, where a small engage- 
ment took place in the Civil War. To the west of this 
point, sandwiched between portions of Gloucestershire 
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and Worcestershire, is a small isolated island of Warwick- 
shire, the only one now remaining, eight miles long and 
two broad. This area contains three parishes. Two of 
the churches are of interest. That at Ilmington, perched 
on the slope of Ebrington Hill, has some early Norman 
work in the nave and a thirteenth-century chancel. 
Whitchurch, further north, has a pleasant Norman door- 
way and an incised alabaster slab to William Smith, one- 
time rector, who died about 1450. 

From Halford the way lies through Eatington. Eating- 
ton, Upper Ettington, has a modern church of little 
interest To the west, however, is the manor of Lower 
or Nether Ettington. This village has practically dis- 
appeared, and the place consists almost entirely of the 
House and its park. 

In the Domesday survey the overlord was Henry de 
Ferrers, and under him a certain Saswaldo held seventeen 
hides. Saswaldo’s direct descendants, now called the 
Shirleys, still hold the manor. This is the only domain in 
England which has remained in the hands of the same 
family for the last eight hundred years. For the most part 
the history of the Shirleys has been uneventful. One, 
Thomas, was pardoned in 1361 for “ having caused the 
death of his neighbour, John Wareyne of Loxley”. His 
son, Hugh, was killed at the battle of Shrewsbury, being 
one of the six knights whom Henry IV dressed up in his 
own armour to deceive the Percies. Later, the manor was 
let for some two hundred years to the Underhills. But at 
the end the Shirleys came back, though by then they had 
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become more prosperous, being possessed of Staunton 
Harold and other villages in Leicestershire. There was 
another period when the Crofts rented Ettington. Then 
in 1711 Robert Shirley of Staunton Harold was created 
Earl Ferrers, and he gave the manor to his younger son, 
George, from whom the present owner is descended. The 
manor-house was rebuilt in 1641 and again in 1858. 
Portions of the old church, including the twelfth-century 
tower and the south transept, still remain, close to the 
house, and are used as a private mortuary chapel. Inside 
are a number of interesting tombs, amongst which are 
a fine effigy by Nicholas Stone of Dame Frances Freckle- 
ton, and the worn red sandstone figures of Sir Ralph 
Shirley (1327) and his wife, Margeret Waldershef ; 
Sir Ralph received his knighthood at Falkirk during 
Edward I’s successful campaign against William Wallace. 

Beyond Eatington the road leads on to Wellesbourne 
Hastings, and so along the Avon valley through Barford, 
and back in to Warwick up the steep hill past the west 
gate. 
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NOT FAR FROM THE SMOKE 


By FREDERICK I. COWLES 
Author of “ The Magic of Cornwall,” etc. 


Nie Leeds, Sheffield, Nottingham and Bir- 
mingham are the centres from which these pleasant 
countryside explorations start. Holiday folk at Blackpool 
and Nottingham Goose Fair are but two of the lively pictures 
in this unusual book of travel. 


“ This attractive book will start many pedestrians plan- 
ning for the journvys of their next summer's holiday.”— 
THE GUARDIAN. 


“A refreshing book excellently illustrated.”—JouN 
O’Lonpon. 
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PeGlLIDE TOss 17 ALBANS.AND 
VERULAMIUM 


Bye ell OW LET 


OWHERE else as in the Abbey Church of St. Albans can 
IN cach a variety of architectural styles be found, and each 
can be interpreted in terms of history. The site of the Roman 
city of Verulamium near by has been patiently excavated by 
Dr. and Mrs. Mortimer Wheeler, and this admirable little 
volume tells the story of both places, a story which stretches 
back to pre-Roman times. 


“He tells the story of St. Albans with dignity and 
lucidity.”—TiMeEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


“ All that one needs to know about the little city of 
St. Albans is competently told.”—UNIVERSE. 
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AFRICAN PASSAGE 


By ALEXANDER JACOB REYNOLDS 


N amazing tale of travel among the tribes of West Africa 
Awd: must stir the imagination and emotions of every 
reader. The author, travelling “in the rough” through 
Liberia, Ashanti, Dahomey, Nigeria, Togoland and the 
Cameroons, has followed primitive trails, and tells of the life 
and conditions with brilliance of colour and full knowledge. 

“at reads like a diary and 1s full of brilliant de- 
scriptions of scenery and vivid interpretations of native 
character.’—E. B. OsBorneE in THE Morninc Post. 


“ Mr. Reynolds is an observant traveller with immense 
sympathy.” —GLascow HERALD. 
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IN; QUEST OP: LOSd > WORIIOS 


By COUNT BYRON DE PROROK 


ERE is a book of travel by a writer who has spent the last 
Htttecn years in exploration and adventure. In the remote 
parts of the Hoggar, of Tripoli, of Ethiopia, and across the 
world to Mexico, he pursues the story of dead civilizations, 
and the story is one to enthrall and stimulate the imagina- 
tion of every reader. Of particular interest at the moment is 
the section dealing with his adventures in Abyssinia. 


“He has provided a book of many thrills and sensa- 
tions.” —LIVERPOOL Post. 


“A scholarly approach and a dauntless curiosity com- 
bine to make this tale of adventures both lively and 
unusual.”—Country Lire. 
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